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I. 
ETERNAL RETRIBUTION. 


HE question of the future and eternal destiny of man will not 
rest from discussion. One does not wonder at this. The 
thought that a single man, still more that multitudes of men, be- 
cause of their deeds in this short life, should be lost eternally, is one 
which is so awful to contemplate, that it is not strange that not 
merely rationalistic expositors of Scripture, but also not a few truly 
devout and spiritual men, have ever protested that it is impossible 
that this should be the real teaching of Scripture. Accordingly, 
such have eagerly laid hold of every word here and there which 
might of itself seem to warrant a larger hope, and have earnestly 
sought to show that the passages which, to the ordinary reader, 
seem to declare the doctrine of the eternal doom of many are sus- 
ceptible of a different interpretation. 

By those who contend for the belief in the final universal restora- 
tion offall rational beings to holiness and happiness, it is assumed 
that this is a necessary logical corollary from our affirmation of 
the infinite perfection of God. For it is insisted that if we believe 
in a God who is infinite in knowledge and wisdom, power, love 
and righteousness, then we must logically admit that it is impossible 
that He should have allowed any creature to come into being, by 
whom He foreknew that the gift of life would be so abused as to 
issue in endless sin and misery. Whatever force there may be in 
this presumption considered in itself, it will be observed, in the 
first place, that it wholly overlooks the powerful counter-presump- 
tion which is furnished by the fact of the uniformly hardening 
power of habit. For character, to all appearance, tends to fixedness 
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so rapidly and surely that, as a general rule, long before a man 
reaches the usual limit of earthly life, permanence in type of 
character is attained. How then shall the case of the impenitent 
become more hopeful when, in the coming ages, decades shall have 
become centuries and millenniums? 

But this alleged presumption will be totally nullified if it be 
shown from Scripture that there is any class of sinful beings for 
whose restoration God has made no provision. For, evidently, if 
_ this be revealed in the case of any, then it is certain, whether we 
can understand the mystery or not, that the eternal ruin of some 
creatures must be somehow reconcilable with the infinite moral 
perfection of God, and the force of the asserted presumption is 
broken, since it demands nothing less than a restoration which shall 
be absolutely universal. Now, as a matter of fact, the Scriptures do 
teach, formally and explicitly, that for a whole class of sinful beings 
God has made no provision for salvation. Basal to the revelation 
of the Word on this point are two propositions. First, that there is 
no forgiveness of sin without the atoning sacrifice of the Son of 
God; of an atonement made by the sinful person himself, the 
Scriptures know nothing. Secondly, it is also clearly taught that 
such atonement must be made by One suffering in the nature of 
those for whose sin the atonement is made. As for the first of these 
propositions, it is formally taught in Heb. ix. 22, that the principle 
of the Mosaic law, that apart from shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sin, applies in full force to the defilement by sin of 
those “heavenly things” of which the earthly were the “ patterns.” 
So also Paul declares (Gal. iii. 21), that “if there had been a law 
given which could make alive, verily righteousness would have 
been of the law;” and further (Gal. ii. 21), that “if righteousness 
is through the law, then Christ died for naught.” The sacrifice of 
the Son of God is, therefore, declared to be a necessary condition of 
the forgiveness of sin. 

As for the second of the above propositions, it is no less formally 
taught that for an atonement by the Son of God to be applicable to 
the case of a sinner, it was necessary that it should be made in the 
nature of those for whom the atonement was designed. It is 
written (Heb. ii. 17) that, in order that Christ might be a merciful 
and faithful High Priest in things pertaining to God, “it behooved 
him in all things to be made like unto his brethren, so as to make 
propitiation for the sins of the people ;” and that, therefore (vs. 14, 
15), “since the children are sharers in flesh and blood, he himself 
also in like manner partook of the same; that through death .... 
he might deliver all them who, through fear of death, were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.” And then follow (vs. 16) these de- 
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cisive words, which in explicit terms exclude the fallen angels from 
the purpose and scope of Christ’s redemptive sacrifice: “ For verily 
not of angels doth he take hold, but he taketh hold of the seed of 
Abraham.” If anything could add strength and clearness to this 
teaching, we have it in the fact that the context even specially 
mentions the prince of these fallen ones, and declares the purpose 
of the death of Christ as regarding him to be, not his final salva- 
tion, but “that He might bring to naught him that hath the power 
of death, that is the devil.” 

Surely these words must fairly be regarded as dogmatically 
teaching that in the saving work of Christ there is no provision 
which should meet the case of the fallen angels, and so put them 
even in a salvable condition. Hence it follows that in the fallen 
angels we have a class, numerous and important, to whom, accord- 
ing to the Scripture, the atonement of our Lord is inapplicable, 
and who are, therefore, of necessity excluded from any hope of 
future restoration ; a fact which harmonizes with those significant 
words of our Lord (Matt. xxv. 41), that “the eternal fire” to which 
some of the children of men shall be condemned, was, in a peculiar 
and special sense, “ prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

It.is another assumption upon which the advocates of the doctrine 
of a universal restoration unanimously insist, that in the govern- 
ment of an infinitely good and loving God, all punishment must in 
its essential nature be disciplinary and remedial, intended and 
adapted, therefore, to bring all who suffer, sooner or later, to a 
loving and penitent surrender of the will to Him. This assumption, 
however, cannot be justified either in the light of experience or of 
Scripture. For, so far as our observation extends, there is no evi- 
dence that suffering has a general and necessary tendency to purify 
character. Even more frequently its manifest effect is the direct 
opposite, and it rouses in the suffering person a revolt of will even 
more intense than before, against the God who has sent or permitted 
the suffering. As for the testimony of the Scriptures, when we 
look into them, we are at once confronted with the fact that 
whereas the sufferings of God’s people are everywhere declared to 
be for their sanctification and are referred to the love of God, those 
which overtake the impenitent are referred instead to God’s wrath 
and no certain saving issue is ever attributed to them. 

It is indeed true that this last statement has been denied. Refer- 
ence has been made, for example, to Hab. i. 12, as an illustration of 
the contrary, where the Babylonian invaders are said to have been 
ordained for the correction of impenitent Israel. But the passage is 
not pertinent to the argument. The reference of the prophet is not 
to individuals as such, but to Israel collectively, as the chosen people 
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of God. It was for their national correction, as being the chosen 
people of God, that the Chaldean visitation was sent, and it was 
effective in delivering them from idolatry. But when the reference 
is to others than the chosen people, as will be illustrated further on, 
even such temporal judgments are not represented as remedial, 
but as retributive. 

To the same effect is cited also* Ps. lxii. 12, where we read: 
“Unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy; for thou rewardest every 
man according to his work.” But this is no more to the point. 
The words do, indeed, teach that the punishment of men according 
to their deserts is an illustration of the divine mercy; but the 
question remains, “ Merey towards whom? Towards him who is 
punished, or towards others?” To hang a murderer may be prop- 
erly regarded as not only an act of justice, but also an act of 
mercy; not to the criminal, however, but to the community which 
by the execution of the penalty is delivered from the curse of his 
presence. The thought which we derive from this passage is quite 
different from that of the restorationists. Rather do we find here 
a hint that instead of the divine mercy requiring the salvation of 
all, it may as probably demand the eternal exclusion of incorrigible 
sinners from the blessed kingdom of God. 

Most plausible, to those who are not careful to examine asser- 
tions, is the reference which Mr. Jukes has made, with others, to 
the Lord’s use of the word xéiaerc, in Matt. xxv. 46: “These shall 
go away into eternal punishment” (zédaotv aidvov).+ As to this word 
xdiaats, he tells the reader that it “is always used for a corrective 
discipline, which is for the improvement of him who suffers it.” 
Ina foot-note he then quotes Archbishop Trench as having declared 
this to be the classical use of xéiacrg as contrasted with repwpia, 
although adding that “it would be a very serious error to attempt 
to transfer this distinction to the words as employed in the New 
Testament ;” on which last words of the archbishop he then re- 
marks: “To such shifts are even learned and good men driven by 
their traditional views respecting endless punishment.” But these 
citations and comments of Mr. Jukes are themselves more open 
to criticism than the statements which he quotes from Trench. 
In the first place, he has omitted in his citation to notice the 
words, “ for the most part,” which rightly accompany and qualify 
the remark of Trench regarding the classical usage of xéiaors; and, 
in the second place, he has omitted to notice the passages in the 
writings of Josephus and the Apocryphal books to which Trench 
refers, as justifying his remark regarding the use of xédaors in 
Hellenistic Greek. 


*In The Restitution of All Things. + Ibid., pp. 129, 130. 
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That Trench was right in the intimation that not even in classical 
Greek was the word xéiaors and the cognate verb used only of 
discipline which is for the improvement of him who suffers, is 
plain from Euripides, Helen., 1.1172, davdrw rods xaxods xoddfopev,* 
where it is evident that since the xéAac¢s spoken of was death, it could 
not have been “ for the improvement” of the man who suffered. As 
for the usage in Hellenistic Greek, which is the essential point in 
the argument, the passages to which Trench refers, as also others in 
the Septuagint, are decisive. Thus, in 2 Mac. iv. 38, this word 
xdhaots is used of the execution of the murderer of Onias. In the 
Wisdom of Solomon, xi. 5, it is said concerning Israel in the Exo- 
dus from Egypt, that “ by what things their enemies were punished ” 
(&xoddSnoav) “by the same they were benefited ;” and, again, vs. 14: 
“When they heard by their own punishments (xoddcewy) the other 
to be benefited, they had some feeling of the Lord.” So (xix. 4) 
the destruction of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, which assuredly 
was not a discipline “for their improvement,” is described as a 
xdhaots, thus: “The destiny whereof they were worthy drew them 
to thisend .... that they might fulfill the punishment (xéiaorv) 
which was wanting to their torments.” In all these cases, evidently, 
the idea of corrective discipline for the improvement of the sufferer 
is in express terms excluded from the content of the word. 

The words and phrases connected with the word aid», in the 
judgment of the present writer, have often been treated as if they 
were of more decisive bearing on the controversy than the facts 
regarding their usage will show. Thus, it is ever urged by restora- 
tionists as of great significance in regard to this question, that, e. 7., 
the phrase e/s zdv aidva, used so frequently with regard to the dura- 
tion of future punishment, often denotes a limited period of time. 
That this is quite true is undeniable, but it proves nothing as to the 
duration of future retribution. For it is no less demonstrable that 
this phrase, and others in which the word aid» occurs, do often 
denote, in the most unambiguous manner, duration absolutely with- 
out end. Thus in the Zimezus of Plato, 38, C., aid. means, and 
can only mean, “eternity.” And that in the New Testament these 
words and phrases in many places can mean nothing Jess than end- 
less duration, is no less incontrovertible. 

This is clear, first, from the very nature of certain expressions in 
which one or other of these phrases is used: as, e. g., 2 Pet. iii. 16, 
“To him be glory, both now and forever” (eis ju¢pav aidvos); Matt. 
xxi. 19, where it is said of the fig tree cursed, “No man eat fruit 
of thee henceforth for ever” (cis rdv aidva); John, iv. 14, “ Whoso- 
ever shall drink of the water that I shall give him, shall never 


* Quoted by Prof. Beet in The Expositor, Sept., 1890, pp. 212, 213. 
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thirst” (vd py dedrjcee eg tov aidva); xiii. 8, “Thou shalt never (0d 
. .. elg tov ai@va) wash my feet.” The phrase e’g rods aidvas is 
illustrated by Rom. xi. 36, “To him be the glory forever ;” and the 
reduplicated and intensified expression, rod aidvos tay aldvwr, by 
Eph. iii. 21, “ Unto him be the glory in the church and in Christ 
Jesus unto all generations, forever and ever;” in both of which 
cases, surely candor must admit that the intention was to indicate 
duration without any conceivable limitation. Such indisputable 
facts as these certainly show it to be very unsafe to assume that 
these expressions have not the same meaning when they are used 
of future retribution. 

The case becomes the stronger as regards the ordinary New 
Testament usage of these expressions when we note the contrasts 
which they are used to mark. Thus, in 2 Cor. iv. 18, “the things 
which are seen” are contrasted with “the things which are not 
seen,” in that the former are “temporal” (zpéoxatp2), while the 
latter are “eternal” (aida). How is it possible here to translate 
aida as “age-long,” or to insist, with many, that the word aiwvio- 
is properly “qualitative,” denoting “that which is characteristic of 
the xons?” So, again, in v. 1 of the next chapter, the mortal body 
which we now have is contrasted in like manner with the “ building 
of God,” in that while the former may “ be dissolved ” (xaraiv%), the 
latter is “ eternal (aidxov) in the heavens.’’ Will any one say that 
“eternal” here is an inaccurate translation? If another meaning 
be assigned to the word, what then becomes of the contrast which 
was so evidently intended ? 

If possible, more decisive still becomes the argument when we note 
the words which the New Testament writers have used as equiva- 
lent in meaning to one or other of these ation words. Thus, the 
word dgWdpros, “incorruptible,” is applied in 1 Pet. i. 28, to 
the Word of God, as being that (v. 25) “ which liveth and abideth 
forever” (cis tov aidva). So, in Heb. vii. 16, 17, the fact that the 
priesthood of our Lord is “after the power an endless life” ({wis 
dzxarakitov), is proved by quoting Ps. cx. 1, that He is “a priest es 
tov aidva.” More than this, we have passages regarding future pun- 
ishment in which the meaning of these words and phrases is most 
distinctly indicated by other expressions descriptive of dura- 
tion, which utterly exclude any thought but absolute finality and 
irreversibleness. Such, for example, are the words in the parable 
of the two debtors, Matt. xviii. 34, 835: “His Lord was wroth, and 
delivered him to the tormentors, till he should pay all that was due. 
So shall also my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive not 
every one his brother from your hearts.” It is said, indeed, that 
the expression, “till he should pay all that was due,” suggests a 
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termination of the punishment as possible; but such a thought is 
formally excluded by the previous statement (v. 25) as to the con- 
dition of this debtor, that “ he had not wherewith to pay.” Surely, 
he was not likely to be’ able to retrieve his fortunes while in the 
hands of “the tormentors!” So in Mark ix. 48, hell (Gehenna) is 
described as having its special terror in this, that “their worm dieth 
not, and their fire is not quenched.” How can such words as these 
be fairly reconciled with the theory that the punishments of hell, 
sooner or later, have for all a happy ending in eternal redemption? 

If anything could be more decisive than this, it is the language 
which Christ used in the account of the rich man and Lazarus 
(Luke xvi. 19-31), wherein Abraham is represented as saying to 
the rich man “in torments,” “Between us and you there is a great 
gulf fixed, that they which would pass from hence to you, may not 
be able.” And of these solemn and profoundly significant words 
Mr. Jukes is only able to say that “the great gulf fixed, which 
severs those which once were nigh, but are now cast out, though 
utterly impassable for man, is not so for Him . . . . who openeth 
and no man shutteth, and shutteth and no man openeth.”* As- 
suredly, more than this will be required to remove the impression 
which the Church in all ages has commonly derived from these 
words, that our Lord intended to be understood as thereby shutting 
out all hope from the rich and covetous Pharisees whom He was 
addressing, in case they, like that rich man, should go into Hades 
impenitent and unsaved. 

A plausible argument has been elaborated by Mr. Jukes from the 
Old Testament type of the first-born, as illustrated by New Testament 
passages which intimate that this receives complete fulfillment in the 
Church.t+ His argument is worked out in the following manner. It 
is affirmed that it is revealed as the purpose of God “by some to 
save and bless others;” “ by a first-born seed to save and bless the 
later-born.” In proof of this, the Abrahamic covenant is adduced, 
wherein it was promised: “In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.” But, according to Paul (Gal. iii. 29), “the seed” 
in whom all the nations of the earth are to be blessed, is not merely 
Christ personally, but the Church collectively. But this, again, 
implies that the total number of those who constitute the “seed,” 
should be themselves redeemed before becoming a blessing to all 
the nations of the earth; from which it is then inferred that after 
the completed salvation of that elect body which is called the 
Church, must follow through their ministrations, the salvation of 
“all the nations;” 7. ¢., of all the individuals of all nations in all 


* The Restitution of All Things, p. 137. + Lbid., p. 31, et seq. 
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ages! This view of the matter is supposed to be confirmed by 
the type of the first-born in the Mosaic dispensation. The first- 
born, we are reminded, had the right to be priest and ruler over 
his younger brethren; also, if any of his younger brethren should 
have sold himself to a stranger or have forfeited his inheritance, it 
devolved on the first-born to redeem him and his estate; in order 
to which service he received a double portion of the paternal in- 
heritance, and thus, a type of the elect, was blessed that he might 
bring saving blessings to others. This type, it is claimed, was ful- 
filled, first, in Christ, which none will deny ; secondly, in Israel as a 
nation, which is also sufficiently clear; and, finally, 1t must be 
fulfilled in the Church as a collective whole, by means of which in 
an age or ages to come, salvation will, sooner or later, be mediated 
to all who have died in sin. In confirmation of this, we are re- 
minded that Christ is called “the first-born” (Rom. viii. 29), as also 
Israel (Ex. iv. 22); while also in Heb. xii. 23, the Church is called 
“the Church of the first-born.” But in each of the two former 
cases, the first-born implied an after-born. Christ is called “the 
first-born” with reference to the “many brethren” whom He re- 
deems and brings out through death into resurrection life. In that 
Israel is called “the first-born” of the nations, it is implied that 
after Israel and by means of Israel, the other nations also are to be 
restored to the holiness and blessing of God’s kingdom. Hence it 
is argued that when the Church is called “the Church of the first- 
born,” it is herein implied, as in the other cases, that after the re- 
demption of the Church of the first-born and by their ministra- 
tions others will be made partakers of the life eternal; since other- 
wise this title would have no significance. 

Such is this plausible, but yet inconclusive argument. In general, 
it is to be remarked that to place against such formal and didactic 
declarations as the Scriptures present regarding the duration of 
future retribution, what are at the most but inferences, however 
plausible, from certain Scripture types, must, in the nature of the 
case, be a very unsafe method of ascertaining the teaching of God’s 
Word. Inthe present instance, it is certainly quite possible to har- 
monize the Scripture facts adduced by Mr. Jukes with the usually 
accepted sense of the passages which speak of the duration of future 
punishment. How the reconciliation shall be made, will naturally 
depend upon one’s eschatological beliefs regarding other and sub- 
ordinate points. Thus, if with Bengel, Auberlen, Alford, Godet, 
and many others, one understand the Holy Scriptures to teach that 
the resurrection of the righteous will precede by a considerable 
interval that of the rest of the dead’; and that the coming of the 
Lord, instead of marking the absolute end of human history, will only 
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end the present order and introduce a new dispensation of redemp- 
tion, in which the Lord and His risen saints shall minister, with the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost, the blessings of salvation to the 
nations who shall live in the flesh upon the earth during that dis- 
pensation; then it is evident that, if this be granted, herein one 
would have a complete answer to the above restorationist argument. 
For it is evident that such an administration of grace in a future 
dispensation, not to the dead of other ages in Hades, but to men 
like ourselves still in the flesh upon the earth, would satisfy to the 
uttermost all that could be justly argued from the above premises; 
since, on this supposition, it would be strictly true that relatively to 
the Church, technically so called, there would be a multitude “ later- 
born” than the saints of this dispensation,so that the expression, 
“the Church of the first-born,” even as interpreted by Mr. Jukes, 
would be abundantly justified. For surely when the restorationist in- 
troduces the thought that the “ after-born” must needs include souls 
in Hades, he brings in more than is contained in his own premises. 
For in the fundamental promise which is urged in this argument, 
that in the seed of Abraham all the nations of the earth shall be 
blessed, if usage is to be allowed to determine the matter, the phrase 
“all the nations” cannot be held to include every individual even 
of all nations in the flesh upon the earth—still less every individual 
from every nation in all ages, the dead as well as the living. The 
very use of the word “nations” in the promise limits its compre- 
hension to individuals in this present earthly life. There are no 
“nations” as such in Hades. ' | 

But if, with others, we reject all such schemes of eschatology as 
those of the above-named expositors and regard the present dis- 
pensation as final, even so we are not shut up to accept the con- 
clusion from the above argument. For while it is indeed true that 
the phrase “ the first-born” in many cases does imply the existence 
of an after-born, yet this is not a rule without exception. It is 
impossible, for example, to maintain this implication in Colossians 
i. 15, where Christ is called (R. V.) “the first-born of all creation ;” 
since, if this principle is pressed here, we must at once accept 
Arianism, in direct contradiction to the clear representations of the 
New Testament. For if the word zpwrdrozos be taken in the strictly 
temporal sense, as is essential to the integrity of Mr. Jukes’ argu- 
ment, then Christ being the “ first-born,” the “later-born” in this case 
will be the whole creation. But fatal to this interpretation is the 
undeniable fact that the verb riereey and its derivatives are never 
used in the Scriptures regarding the origin of the creation. Thus, 
to conceive of the creation as by the implication of this passage, 
in respect to our Lord, the “after-born,” would be in opposition 
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to the uniform usage of Scripture. Even though, therefore, with 
Meyer, we so far retain the temporal reference here as to say that by 
the word zpwréroxoz Christ is represented as born before anything 
else came into being, we should still have to say that this word as 
used here, does not and cannotimply an “after-born.” But, in con- 
sequence of the peculiar privileges accorded to the first-born 
among the Hebrews and other nations, it came to pass that, some- 
times, from the word “first-born” or its equivalents, the temporal 
idea of priority, implying, as a correlate, posteriority in time, almost: 
or wholly vanished, and the thought especially expressed by the 
word became that of dignity and precedence in rank, such as was 
characteristic of the first-born; in illustration of which Alford 
appositely cites Ps. ]xxxix. 27, “Also I will make him (7. e., the 
Messiah) my first-born, higher than the kings of tne earth;” and 
also, premillennialist although he is, the very expression, “ the church 
of the first-born” (Heb. xii. 23) upon which Mr. Jukes chiefly rests 
his argument; where in his judgment the phrase has no reference 
to priority in the obtaining of salvation, but only to the dignity 
and privilege, like unto that of the first-born, of all those whose 
_ Dames are written in heaven.* Evidently, whether one adopt this 
interpretation or not, it should be clear that one cannot confidently 
assume that we have in this phrase a hint of persons who shall be 
“later-born ” into eternal life than the Church, and then base upon it 
an argument for the universal restoration of all impenitent souls 
and fallen angels to eternal holiness and happiness. 

An argument for the future restoration of those who have died 
in sin has been based upon the words which we have in Ezek. xvi. 
55, 55, promising a future restoration of Sodom and her daughters, in 
a time when “they shall return to their former estate;” as also 
analogous promises in Jer. xlviii. 47, that God “will bring again 
the captivity of Moab in the latter days;” and xlix. 6, that He 
“will afterward bring again the captivity of the children of 
Ammon.” Concerning these passages we are told that they teach 
that “though these nations in the flesh were enemies, and as such 
received the doom of the old Adam, yet for them also must there 
be hope in the new creation.” The exegesis which draws this in- 
ference is truly extraordinary. As regards all these and other 
similar passages which are quoted to the same effect, it is to be 
noted that the judgments of which these prophecies predict the 
reversal were not judgments having to do with the life to come, 
but temporal judgments falling upon these peoples in their national 


* «There is here no distinction between first-born and later-born Christians, 
but all Christians are called zpwrortdzot, because of their heritorship of the 
heavenly inheritance.’”’ Alford’s Greek Testament, sub loc. cit. 
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capacity, and consisting in war and consequent subjugation and 
captivity. Surely the promises of restoration must be understood 
as correlated to the preceding threatenings. As the predicted cap- 
tivity of Moab was not a captivity of individual Moabites in 
Hadean dungeons, in the world of the dead, but a national captivity 
effected by the Babylonian power, so must the restoration consist in a 
national deliverance from that captivity. This is the more certain, 
because the event has shown that the precisely similar predictions 
of the restoration of Israel had no reference to a spiritual resto- 
ration of individual Israelites who were slain in the wars with 
Nebuchadnezzar, but were fulfilled in a political restoration of the 
nation—and not even that of the whole nation—from the Baby- 
lonian exile. Surely this should compel one to infer that the 
promises, verbally similar, of restoration to other nations after the 
same wars and similar captivities by the same military power, 
should be understood in like manner. Nor is it any argument 
against this interpretation that we have no record of a restoration 
of Moab, or of Ammon, or of Elam. The records of that time are 
comparatively scanty, and for the mention of their restoration in 
the Scriptures there was no such reason as existed in the case of the 
restoration of the covenant people. Neither does the expression 
which is used in regard to Moab and Elam, 0° FY ANS, in “the 
end of the days,” “in the latter days,” properly and necessarily 
imply a far distant age. The expression literally rendered “ the 
end of the days,” in Scripture usage denotes merely—to use the 
words of Orelli*—“the completion of the stage of development 
now proceeding.”+ This end, the prophetic horizon, might be near 
or it might be distant. In this case of these prophecies, “ the end of 
the days” was the end of the development of the kingdom of God 
in its relation to the Babylonian world-power. It is thus certain 
that in these predictions there is not a hint of a future restoration 
of the impenitent dead. 

More plausible, and at first sight more difficult of interpretation, 
is the promise which is given (Ezek. xvi. 58, 55) of a restoration 
of Sodom and her daughters. We read, in an address unto Jeru- 
salem, “I will turn again... . the captivity of Sodom and her 
daughters, and the captivity of Samaria and her daughters, and the 
captivity of thy captives in the midst of them And thy 


* Old Testament Prophecy, p. 116. 

+So Orelli, commenting on the prophecy of Balaam, in Num. xxiv. 15-24, 
rightly remarks: ‘‘The end of the days, which to Jacob (Gen. xlix. 1) was the 
time when his sons would grow into tribes and dwell peacefully in Canaan, to 
this heathen seer is the time when the whole heathen world shall feel the 
powerful superiority of the kingdom of Israel.””. Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 
140, 141. 
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sisters, Sodom and her daughters, shall return to their former estate, 

and Samaria and her daughters shall return to their former estate, 

and thou and thy daughters shall return to your former estate.” 

According to Hengstenberg, these words suggest “a continuance of 

the means of grace after death for those to whom on earth salvation 

did not present itself in its highest completeness; for the inhab- 

itants of Sodom swept away by the judgment ;” and, we may add, 

if so, not indeed universal restorationism, yet certainly a restoration 

of many of those from among the heathen who have died even in _ 
gross sin. 

But, as in the case of the predictions of the restoration of Moab, 
Ammon and Elam, so here, with even greater reason, we have to 
insist that the restoration of “Sodom and her daughters” and that 
of Jerusalem, must be understood after the same manner. If the 
restoration of the former is brought about in the unseen world, and 
consists in the final salvation, among others, of those impenitent 
sinners who were destroyed in the fiery overthrow of the cities of 
the plain, then the restoration of Jerusalem, of which we here 
read, must be a similar restoration of individual impenitent in- 
habitants of Jerusalem in the days of Ezekiel. But if anything be 
certainly established by the general consensus of interpreters, it is 
that the restoration which the prophets promise for the Israelitish 
nation, is not a restoration of dead Israelites, but a restoration of 
living Israelites upon the earth through penitence for sin, to the 
favor of God. Whatever difficulty may: be involved we are thus 
certainly compelled to interpret the prediction of the restoration of 
Sodom and her daughters after the same analogy. 

Again, it is plain from the prophecies, fulfilled and unfulfilled, 
regarding the repentance of Israel, that the restoration spoken of by 
the prophets was not a restoration of the very individuals who had 
formerly sinned, but of their descendants who should be living and 
should represent Israel at the time when the restoration should take 
place. Parity of reasoning, therefore, requires us to affirm that the 
prediction of the restoration of Sodom and her daughters cannot 
prove anything as to the future restoration of the individuals which 
suffered in the overthrow of that city. According to the parallelism, 
one cannot insist that anything more is intended than the restora- 
tion of the descendants of the peoples described as “Sodom and her 
daughters.” As for the phrase, “daughters of Sodom,” it can only 
denote either the heathen peoples who were morally connected with 
Sodom as imitators of her peculiar sins, or else those peoples of 
Palestine who were ethnically or politically connected with the 
inhabitants of Sodom. On the former supposition, we then have 
here simply an intimation of a future conversion of the heathen 
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nations, connected after the usual manner with the future repentance 
of Israel. But one cannot say that even the latter and narrower 
sense of the phrase is certainly inadmissible. For that all of those 
tribes of which Sodom was the centre were exterminated in the 
overthrow of the city, the Scriptures nowhere assert, and it cannot 
be proved. And whether we can demonstrate it or not, there seems 
no weighty reason to doubt the possibility of that which some have 
confidently asserted, that the descendants of those ancient Canaan- 
itish tribes exist in Syria under various names to the present day.* 

But it may still be insisted that the restoration of Sodom itself 
is also predicted, of which city it is said that all its inhabitants per- 
ished in its overthrow, so that a restoration of the inhabitants of 
Sodom or their descendants is impossible. But to this it may be 
fairly replied that while this is true of all those who were actually 
living in the city at the precise time of its destruction, it is not true 
that all who were inhabitants of Sodom in Abraham's day were 
certainly destroyed. We read in Gen. xiv. of an invasion of the 
Pentapolis of Sodom under Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and his 
allies, which resulted in placing Sodom and the associated cities 
under tribute for twelve years. And while it is not verbally asserted 
that on that occasion many of the inhabitants of Sodom were 
deported to Elam and elsewhere, yet such was so universally the 
custom in such cases, as in the second expedition of the same kings, 
narrated in the latter part of the chapter, that we may well take it 
for granted as a fact in this case also. Hence it is evident that we 
cannot say that certainly none who were inhabitants of Sodom could 
possibly have survived the destruction of that city, or that none of 
their descendants can have survived. The fiery judgment could 
only have destroyed those who were at that time actually in that 
part of the country. 

Such considerations as these, if they are not of the nature of 


* As regards the possible survival of peoples who might, even in a strictly 
ethnic sense, be regarded as the descendants of the tribes about Sodom, a tradi- 
tion exists among the Santali aborigines of Eastern India, which has an evident 
bearing on that question. I have been informed by a missionary long resident 
among these people, that their tribal traditions represent them as having entered 
India from the northwest; and, in particular, embody the story, in its essential 
features, of the destruction of the cities of the plain, and the deliverance of Lot 
—whom they know as Lutsa—from a judgment by fire. As this, although by 
no means the only point of agreement of their tradition with the early records 
of Scripture, is the latest point in which coincidence occurs, the fact suggests 
that their ancestors may very probably have originally lived in the vicinity of 
the Dead Sea, and then, through the terror, which the fiery visitation on 
Sodom and Gomorrah must have occasioned, decided to emigrate to some land 
which should be far from the scene of that awful calamity. Further suggestions 
on this general question will be found in Conder’s Tent Life in Palestine and The 
Asian Mystery, by a Syrian Missionary. 
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demonstration, are surely sufficient to show that we are not, as some 
affirm, in this case, shut up to the conclusion that the words of 
Ezekiel cannot be understood of any restoration except a restoration 
of dead sinners in Hades. 

But the passage which is doubtless regarded by most as present- 
ing, at first sight, the strongest argument for a universal restoration 
of all sinful creatures to God’s favor, is that which is found in Col. 
i. 20, where we read that it was the good pleasure of the Father 
that in Christ the Son should all the fullness (of the Godhead) 
dwell; and also “through him to reconcile all things unto himself, 
having made peace through the blood of his cross; through him, 
whether things upon the earth or things in the heavens.” Here, we 
are told, we have language which formally excludes all limitation ; 
the reconciliation takes effect upon ra xdyra, both “things in the 
heavens and the things upon the earth.” 

Space will not allow a review of the numerous interpretations of 
this passage. It is, however, very important to observe that its 
difficulties are not removed by assuming the universal restora- 
tion of all sinful creatures to be intended in this predicted reconcili- 
ation of all things. For, in this case, the fallen angels must be 
included ; thus contradicting the explicit teaching of Heb. ii, that the 
blood of Christ had no reference to the fallen angels, nor, indeed, 
could have, inasmuch as He did not assume their nature. Further- 
more, the restorationist still has to show, if he insists on giving the 
meanivg usual in Hellenistic Greek to dzoxaradddFat, how reconcilia- 
tion in the ethical sense could be predicated of “things in the 
heavens ;” as of the holy angels, who, having never sinned, need no 
atoning blood. We have, indeed, yet to see any interpretation of 
these words which is free from difficulty. Under such conditions 
wisdom suggests that, whatever explanation of the passage we adopt, 
we take care that it shall be one which shall be in harmony with 
the clearer representations of the Scriptures as to the application of 
the great reconciliation. 

The following interpretation is suggested, not without diffidence, 
as a possible explanation of the passage. Although universal 
phrases cannot always be fairly pressed to their utmost literal mean- 
ing, yet, in the passage before us, the context requires us to give to 
the words ra zdvra the widest comprehension, as including all created 
existence, visible and invisible. For we read (v. 16), that Christ 
was “ the first-born of all creation,” because “in him were all things 
(ra xdvra) created, in the heavens and upon the earth ”—the very 
words we have in v. 20—which words are then explained as com- 
prehending “things visible and things invisible, whether thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers.” Then, again, after this full 
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definition of terms, we read: “All things (ra xdévra) have been created 
through him, and unto him; and (v.17) he is before all things 
{xpd xrévrwv) and in him all things (ra xdvra) consist.” And then 
follows v. 21, declaring that He, in and through whom all things 
were created, and in whom all things consist, is the One also through 
whom it is the good pleasure of the Father “to reconcile all things 
(ra ndvta) to Himself.” Certainly the xdvra of this verse must be 
coéxtensive in its reference with the xdvra in each of the previous 
four verses. But if so, then the “reconciliation” (dzoxaraddd§ar), 
which is affirmed of the ra xdvra, through the blood of Christ, must 
include (1) the material universe (ra dpara); and (2) the immaterial 
and spiritual universe (rd dépara); comprehending, according to the 
Scriptures, the holy angels, the fallen angels, and all sinful men, 
whether penitent or impenitent. But how can it be affirmed of all 
of these ? 

That this word, dzozaradAdSa:, regularly expresses elsewhere in 
the New Testament, a purely ethical conception, namely, a chang- 
ing from enmity to friendship, must at once be admitted. In classic 
Greek, however, it has also a broader meaning, as, in general, the 
exchanging of one thing for another, as money, prisoners, etc. 
Now, the strictly ethical sense of the word is, in the very nature of 
the case, in this passage, inapplicable to two of the above three 
classes comprehended in the ra zdvra. Inthe first place, it is evi- 
dently impossible to apply the word in this sense to the case of the 
unfallen angels. A change from enmity to friendship is impossible 
where enmity has never existed. It is impossible, again, to apply 
the word in the ethical sense to any order of irrational or material 
existence on the earth or elsewhere, for in that sense the word can 
only be applied to moral agents. 

Hence the necessity of the case compels us to understand 
dzoxatadidzac here in its more general and etymological sense, as 
denoting simply a change of the objects included in the ra zdvra 
from their present condition in relation to God, to another. 
Wherein such a change may consist, will be determined by the 
nature and condition of each object. As regards those from among 
sinful men who are saved, the change in their case is, no doubt, 
from a state of enmity to a state of friendship with God. In the 
case of the holy angels, of course, no such change can be thought 
of. But may we not conceive of their case in this wise? Because 
of the impenetrable mystery of the permitted existence and long 
dominance of sin, it is not too much to assume that even to the 
angelic mind an apparent cloud obscures the infinite perfection of 
God. For this reason, a theodicy became, even for them, a neces- 
sity. For such sinless and holy beings, a moral reconciliation is 
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indeed unneeded; but, if one may so speak, an intellectual reconcilia- 
tion is an urgent necessity. They must sometime be enabled to see 
that God, notwithstanding his mysterious permission of sin, is eter- 
nally infinite in righteousness, goodness, love and power. This 
complete and glorious clearing again to angelic vision, of the 
infinite perfection of the Father, through the blood of Christ shed 
on the cross, will then be that “reconciliation” of “the things in 
the heavens” of which the apostle speaks. 

And it is easy to see that in a similar sense may be taken the 
word as applied to all sinful and finally impenitent beings, whether 
angels or men. For God’s present tolerance of sin presents to them 
the same difficulty, as to the holy angels, with the addition, in- 
deed, that because of this partial obscuration of the real character 
of God, they have been the more emboldened to sin without fear. 
But these also, with all rational beings, will, in due time, be 
brought, through the Son of God, into the original and normal 
condition of all moral agents, in so far, namely, that they will come 
to a clear and unbeclouded recognition and confession of the 
absolute perfection of God. But this will not necessarily imply in 
them repentance and love to God, for how such a clear apprehen- 
sion of the true character of God shall affect any one, depends 
altogether on his moral and spiritual character. 

Finally, in this broader sense, dzoxaradddzu: can even be applied 
to the irrational and inorganic creation. For however difficult it 
may be for us to understand the hints of Scripture upon the 
subject, they certainly teach that a curse is at present resting upon 
even the irrational and inorganic creation because of man’s sin. 
To Adam it was said (Gen. iii. 17), “Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake.” Paul declares (Rom. viii. 20) that “the creation was 
subjected to vanity (uaradryz) by reason of him who subjected it ;” 
7. é., it came into a condition in which it could not realize the 
divine ideal, but remained in what Paul calls “the bondage of 
corruption.” The material and irrational creation is therefore not 
at present in its normal state. But, according to this passage, 
an dzozatadidat is appointed also for this material order, compre- 
hended in ra xdvra én TIS 77S. It is to be brought out of its present 
condition, in which it does not and cannot attain the ideal of God 
in its creation, into another state, in which it shall realize that ideal 
perfectly. And this change of its present state for another and 
better, is precisely what is expressed by the word dzoxaradidzae in 
its application to the material and irrational creation. That this 
is to follow as a last result of Christ’s atoning work, is distinctly 
witnessed by the words of the apostle Paul in passage just referred 
to, that “the creation itself also”—as well as ourselves who have 
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the first fruits of the Spirit—“ shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God.” 
In a word, then, the content of the phrase, as indicated by the 
context, compels us to deny to the verb dzozaradddSar, that usual 
and more restricted meaning which it must have if the doctrine 
of universal restoration is to be proved from this passage. 

These notes upon the solemn question of future retribution are 
far enough from being exhaustive, nor could it indeed be otherwise 
under the necessary limitations of a single review article. But 
they will at least serve as illustrations of the reasons which, as it 
seems to the writer, should compel the rejection of every form of 
restorationism, and the acceptance of the fact which the Scriptures 
seem to us so clearly to reveal, that the retributions of the impeni- 
tent in the life to come are unending. 

At the same time; I cannot end this article without recording an 
earnest dissent from the way in which the doctrine has too often 
been presented. It is justly chargeable against many representa- 
tions of this subject, that they lose sight in great part, or alto- 
gether, of the repeated and express teaching of the Scriptures that 
as in the rewards of the righteous, so in the retributions of the 
impenitent, there will be great differences. These, as those, will be 
distributed strictly “according to works.” Not only so, but we 
have the plain words of our Lord that in the case of the ser- 
vant who knows not his Master’s will and does it not, the stripes 
will be “few ;” few, let us mark, not relatively, but few absolutely. 
And if, as we have seen, the testimony of Scriptures does not allow 
us to hope that the exclusion of any from the glory of the resur- 
rection kingdom will end, yet we must at least understand these 
words as teaching that inasmuch as the ignorant are many, so there 
will be an immense number for whom the retributions of eter- 
nity will be light, and existence will, in proportion, be tolerable. 
The importance of this one passage in its bearing on the question 
of the fate of the heathen is as momentous as it is evident. There 
is not a word of comfort here, indeed, for the sinner who goes 
down to death impenitent from Christian lands, in the full light of 
the gospel; of him, indeed, in the same verse, the exact opposite is 
affirmed, his stripes will be “many.” But there is light in these 
words for others. 

With these plain words before us, we must then, once for all, 
repudiate all interpretations which would require us to understand 
the terrible imagery of the burning lake, as descriptive of the 
future lot of all the impenitent. If we mistake not, in every 
case where such awful symbolism is employed, it will appear that 
the context, more or less decisively, determines its reference to 
37 
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those who have sinned against the fullest light of a preached gospel, 
and thus come under the equitable law of the “many stripes.” In 
Matt. xxv. 31-46, for instance, contrary to the impression of many, 
we have not, as in other places, a representation of the judgment 
of all, the living and the dead, but only of ‘‘ the nations” who shall 
be found alive upon the earth at the time of our Lord’s appearing. 
But the Scripture expressly teaches that by that time the gospel shall 
have been preached unto all nations, Those, therefore, who appear 
in that description, are those who have sinned against full gospel 
light. So also is it in that awful passage in Rev. xiv. 10, 11, 
where we read of certain who shall “drink of the wine of the 
wrath of God, which is prepared unmixed in the cup of his anger,” 
that “they shall be tormented ‘with fire and brimstone in the 
presence of the holy angels and in the presence of the Lamb; and 
the smoke of their torment goeth up forever. and ever; and they 
have no rest day or night;” perhaps the most terrific picture of 
eternal retribution which we find in the Bible. For is this declared 
as the fate of all those, without exception, who fail of the resurrec- 
tion unto life? By no means; but only (vs. 9) of those 
“who worship the beast and his image.” Now, whatever the 
symbol of the beast may mean, two things appear certain: that it 
symbolizes a power of transcendant and God-defying wickedness ; 
and that its place in the series of visions is final; it is represented 
as the last form which human sin shall assume before the 
establishment of Christ’s kingdom. It therefore synchronizes with 
the universal preaching of the gospel, which, indeed, is intimated 
in the words immediately preceding, concerning the other angel 
who appears, having the everlasting gospel to preach to “every 
nation and tribe and tongue and people.” So here, again, the awful 
words are used only of those who sin most defiantly and against 
the clearest light. 


SAMUEL H. KELLOGG. 
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II. 
SIMON PETER IN THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST. 


F none of the apostles have we so much material out of which 
to reconstruct the story df his spiritual life as of Simon 
Peter. Paul drops a few expressions in the course of his epistles, by 
the aid of which it is possible to trace, with considerable clearness, 
the way along which his mind traveled from Pharisaic self- 
satisfaction to Christian faith and peace. Of John, too, we may 
learn both from the gospels and from his epistles. But Peter’s 
mental and spiritual experience is presented to us with greater 
vividness and, for the earlier part of it, in greater detail. His 
name occurs in the gospels oftener than that of any other disciple, 
and in connection with incidents which graphically exhibit his 
personal character. Then the early chapters of the Acts bring him 
to the front during the first founding of the Church, and, though 
he afterwards nearly disappears from sight for more than fifteen 
years, he reappears in the epistles, which crown with matured but 
still characteristic teaching the testimony of his life. We can thus 
trace the progress of Peter’s mind through a period of about forty 
years. We can study him first as he was trained by the Master’s 
own hand. We can afterwards study him as through the Pente- 
costal Spirit the ascended Lord carried on his training for the 
benefit not only of Peter, but of the whole Church and of all time. 
The apostle’s growing apprehension of the truth, the particular 
forms in which he apprehended it, the expansion of his mind, the 
purification of his character, and the use which grace made of his 
natural qualities are thus caused to appear most plainly, and form 
an ever fresh and fascinating theme of meditation. 

I wish, in this article, to indicate certain features in the training 
of Simon Peter, and in the corresponding character of his mind and 
thought, which appear of particular interest. If we follow, as nearly 
as possible in chronological order, the incidents narrated of him in 
the gospels, we may perceive the progress of his mind under the 
Master’s careful discipline; and then if we observe the relation of 
this training to what we know of the apostle through the Acts and 
the epistles, we may perceive the germs of his later thought in the 
events of his earlier discipleship. To cover this ground completely 
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would take us far beyond the limits of a single article. But some 
of the chief facts which such a study bring to light may be worthy 
of separate mention. The subject as a whole would provide 
material not only for practical edification, but for important critical 
results. For if it be possible to construct out of the incidental 
notices of the apostle in the four gospels, a self-consistent and 
natural spiritual biography, and if it be possible to discover in this 
preliminary period the natural foundation for the story given by 
the Acts and the epistles, it would be incredible that the narrative 
thus obtained is not historically true. The materials for it are too 
incidental to the objects of the sources from which they are taken, 
the arrangement of them was too far from the thought of the 
original writers, their connection depends upon too many minute 
details, for their consistency not to confirm the truthfulness of the 
books from which our information is derived, and on which 
we are also dependent for much more important matter. Besides 
this, we would obtain from such a study a fair estimate of the men- 
tal calibre of the apostle, of the things which most impressed him, 
and of the faults to which he was liable; and thus we would be 
enabled to pass a more intelligent judgment on the worth of his tes- 
timony to the origin of Christianity. In this way, Simon Peter 
would be made to speak as directly to this age as to the first 
century, and to repeat, with new force, his ancient declaration con- 
cerning the truth of those events, “ whereof we are witnesses.” 
_ It should, of course, be remembered that we cannot expect to obtain 
from the recorded incidents of Peter’s life, or even from his speeches 
and epistles, all the effect which the teaching of Jesus had upon 
him. He doubtless received many lessons of which our sources of 
information preserve no trace. Teaching meant for others was of 
use to him. He passed through many experiences of which we 
know nothing. We must be content to use what materials we 
possess. They will be found sufficient, however, to exhibit the 
main lines along which his religious education proceeded in the 
school of Christ, and to show noteworthy points of connection be- 
tween his early discipline and his later teaching. 

1. The first and most obvious fact to be noted in the formation 
of Simon Peter’s Christian character is the particular mode of his 
approach to Christianity. We know that this usually affects and 
often essentially determines the type of a man’s religious belief. 
Examples can be cited from every age in the history of the Church 
in which the most representative believers have borne to the end 
the marks of the special experience in which they embraced the 
faith ; and the apostles were no exception to this rule. Now, Simon 
Peter was a disciple of John the Baptist before he became a 
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disciple of Jesus Christ. This means that he had sincerely obeyed 
the great reformer’s call to repentance and shared the expectation 
of Messiah’s speedy coming, which the herald proclaimed. Of the 
earlier life of the Galilean fisherman we know nothing; but the relig- 
ious experience through which he must have passed, under the in- 
fluence of the Baptist, separated him from certain well-known types 
of Jewish thought and life, and gave his mind, if it did not already 
in part possess it, a particular religious cast. On the one hand, he 
was neither a Pharisee nor a Sadducee nor a mere patriot. Unlike 
the Pharisees, John’s disciples believed in the necessity of personal 
and national reformation, and denied that the mere observance of 
the traditional law was a sufficient preparation for Messiah’s 
coming. Possibly Simon already felt in the code that burdensome- 
ness which he afterwards confessed (Acts xv. 10), even though he 
as yet assumed the law’s universal authority. Unlike the Saddu- 
cees, he was a firm believer in the whole traditional religion of 
Israel, and, unlike the political patriots, he expected Messiah to 
restore the religious glory of the Church as well as to deliver the 
nation from a foreign yoke. He was, we may assume, an honest, 
earnest, enthusiastic, religious man; unversed in either Rabbinical 
subtleties or philosophic culture or doubtful politics, following 
sincerely the popular orthodox faith, and longing for a personal 
share in the religious and civil blessings of Messiah’s reign. On 
the other hand, John’s disciples were filled with faith in the 
Hebrew prophecies. In the words of Isaiah had John explained 
his person and his work, and the ardent hopes of the Hebrews, 
which, since the times of Roman conquest, had generally revived, 
found new fuel in his appearance and his message. It was, we may 
be sure, with the predictions of Messiah’s kingdom burning in their 
minds that the little band of Galileans passed over from John’s 
discipleship to become the first followers of Jesus (John i. 35-51), 
and we further believe, from the characteristics of Peter’s thought 
as they will presently appear, that no one was more inflamed than 
he by the words of the ancient seers. To him then came the 
announcement of Andrew, based on the repeated testimony of 
John the Baptist, “ We have found the Messiah.” Simon’s faith at 
the beginning was probably more faith in John than in Jesus, 
though it was soon confirmed by the evidence which Jesus fur- 
nished. But he passed over to his new master without any break 
from his previous religious ideas. He simply accepted Jesus 
as the one for whom he had been looking, and as the ideas and 
purposes of Jesus were not at once unfolded to His disciples, 
Simon’s earlier faith melted easily into the new. 

The contrast between this approach to Christianity and that of 
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Peter's fellow-apostle Paul, is obvious and suggestive. The break 
in the continuity of Paul’s religious convictions was sudden and 
severe. He had distinctly to disown his former teachers and 
principles in becoming a Christian. He had to realize bitterly the 
tyranny and the insufficiency of the law (Rom. vii. 7-13) before 
finding the liberty and peace of the gospel. It is significant, 
therefore, that Paul was the apostle ordained to champion the 
independence of the gospel, and to bring out its contrast to the 
doctrine of salvation through law. But it was equally natural for 
Peter to be the one to lead the first disciples out of Judaism into 
Christianity and to exhibit the religion of Jesus as the fulfillment 
of Israel’s hopes. And it is clear that the mode of Peter's approach 
to Christianity did thus mould his later conception of it. To him 
it was supremely the fulfillment of prophecy. As such he looked 
upon the Church from the beginning (Acts i. 20). As such he 
proclaimed the gospel on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 16-36), in 
Solomon’s porch (Acts iii, 18-26), before the Sanhedrim (Acts iv. 
11), and to the centurion Cornelius (Acts x. 43). Such, indeed, 
was the natural and prevalent view of the early Jewish believers 
(Acts viii. 35, xiii. 27-37), though it was soon united with other 
and less welcome applications of Scripture (Acts vii., xiii, 38-41); 
but Peter’s epistles show that it continued to be his favorite view 
to the end of his life. To him the Christians, Gentile as well as 
Jewish, are the true Israel (1 Ep.i.1, ii. 9). Of their salvation 
the prophets had inquired and prophesied (1 Ep. i. 10), and 
had ministered unto them the gospel (1 Ep. i. 11, 12). Christ 
is the predicted stone, disallowed of men but chosen of God 
(1 Ep. ii. 4, 6; so Acts iv. 11). In the spiritual sacrifices of 
believers have the old services found their antitype (1 Ep. ii. 5). 
The sufferings and patience of Jesus are described in the words of 
Isaiah (1 Ep. ii. 22-24). The flood was a prophetic symbol of 
baptism (1 Ep. iii. 21). Prophecy, in fact, was a perpetual evi- 
dence of the truth of the gospel and the divine guide to it (2 Ep. i. 
19-21). False teachers are but a repetition of the false prophets of 
old time (2 Ep. ii. 1, 15, 16). The prophets and the apostles are 
the two authorities to whose teaching Christians should especially 
give heed (2 Ep. iii. 2). Then, besides these express references to 
prophecy, the mental attitude of Peter in the epistles otherwise 
corresponds with them. He writes as one looking eagerly into the 
future, with exulting expectation of the coming revelation of 
Israel’s glory and of Messiah’s kingdom. His hope has indeed 
been purified from its carnal elements. The reason of the first 
advent has been understood. But the expectation of the visible, 
manifested kingdom still fills his mind. Of course, in this he was 
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not alone. Paul and John express similar sentiments. But in 
Paul the scheme of salvation by faith, and in John the incarna- 
tion of the divine Word occupy the foreground. Even the Apoca- 
lypse deals more with the forces and events which lead up to the 
glorious consummation than with the latter itself. But in Peter 
the. promised end outshines all that precedes it. He gives thanks 
that we have been begotten again unto a living hope (1 Ep. i. 3). 
Our salvation he thinks of as “ready to be revealed in the last 
time” (1 Ep.i. 5). “Only a little while” must we suffer and wait 
for it (1 Ep. i. 6, v.10). Girding up the loins of our minds, we 
should be sober and hope to the end for the grace that is to be 
brought unto us at the revelation of Jesus Christ (1 Ep. i. 13). 
Meanwhile we are but strangers and pilgrims (1 Ep. i. 17, ii. 11). 
The end of all things is at hand (1 Ep. iv. 17). “ When the chief 
Shepherd shall be manifested, ye shall receive the crown of glory 
that fadeth not away” (1 Ep. v. 4). “ Exceeding great and precious 
promises” have been given us, which converge upon “the entrance 
into the eternal kingdom of our Lord arid Saviour Jesus Christ” 
(2 Ep.i.4, 11). Revelation is but a light shining in a dark place 
‘until the day dawn (2 Ep.i. 19); and those who deny the Lord’s 
return are utterly in error (2 Ep. iii. 4,10). It is as those who 
“look for these things” that we are to be diligent that we “may 
be found of him in peace” (2 Ep. iii. 14). 

When these expressions are viewed in their proportion to the 
brevity of Peter’s epistles, it becomes clear that the mode of his 
approach to Christianity continued to control the form of his 
thought even to the end. His mind did not easily progress to new 
points of view. The old forms were simply purified and exalted 
by his Christian faith. The prophetic picture grew larger and was 
better understood, but it remained essentially the same picture still. 

2. Turning now to Peter’s positive apprehension of the gospel, 
we may note the particular form of his contact with it, and the way 
in which it made its impression upon his mind. 

His Christian life began with the simple acceptance of Jesus as 
Messiah (John i. 41, 42). It was based partly on the testimony of 
Andrew, but chiefly, no doubt, on that of John the Baptist. We 
can well believe that it was not easy for the enthusiastic Simon to 
accept the lowly Nazarene stranger as the promised Christ. But 
the express testimony of the Baptist reassured him. We may infer 
also from the evangelist’s brief record that from the first the hold 
of Jesus upon Simon was very strong. The latter was made to feel 
that Jesus knew him as no ordinary man did, and the effect of this 
mysterious knowledge was, as so often in the life of Jesus (John i. 
48, ii. 24, iv. 29), to awaken a reverential sense of the Lord’s super- 
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human personality. His hopes, also, were stimulated by the new 
name which Jesus gave him, with its implication of a special work 
awaiting him in the approaching kingdom. Simon Peter’s faith 
began, therefore, with the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ. It 
thus laid hold of the central person and fact of Christianity. It 
took shape in the radical truth out of which Christian theology and 
duty were to grow. Of course, his faith did not consciously go 
beyond the most elementary form. What it involved, he did not 
at all understand. The point to be observed is simply that his 
faith attached itself to the person of Jesus, and that this was the 
speck of light which grew larger and larger until it filled with 
divine radiance the disciple’s whole mind. 

If we glance, in order, at the incidents related of Simon Peter in 
the gospels, we can perceive that his training mainly consisted in 
the growing revelation to him of the dignity and character of Jesus. 

The second incident in which he appears is the call to service 
(Matt. iv. 18-22; Mark i. 16-20; Luke v. 1-1]), in his account of 
which the third evangelist gives us a clear view into the mind of 
Peter. Nearly a year had elapsed since his first meeting with 
Jesus. Much had happened both to confirm and to try his faith. 
Miracles had been performed and converts made. On the other 
hand, Jesus had been rejected at Jerusalem and, after some months 
of comparative reserve and waiting, had returned to Galilee. 
Events had doubtless seemed to the disciples to move slowly, and 
that which held them to their new Master was only the deepening 
and ineffaceable impression which He himself by act and word had 
made upon them. And now the story of the miraculous draught 
of fish exhibits, so far as Simon Peter is concerned, the overwhelm- 
ing sense of Jesus’ hidden greatness, with which the fisherman heard 
and obeyed the call. Already he had learned that he was not fit 
to question the commands of Jesus: “ Nevertheless, at thy word I 
will let down the net.” But when the miracle occurred, his homage 
could not be restrained. Its effect on him was overpowering. It 
appealed so directly to the sphere of his own knowledge, and 
revealed a power so plainly supernatural, that it was to Simon an 
irresistible proof of the Master’s divine authority. It also made 
him feel his own unworthiness for fellowship with so sacred a 
person. Simon then passed, we judge, through a spiritual experi- 
ence which had much to do with qualifying him for his life-work. 
In that moment the impressions which he had already received 
concerning Jesus culminated in an overmastering sense of the Lord’s 
power and sacred dignity, and with this fuller revelation to him of 
Jesus, Peter's training entered on a new and higher stage. Accord- 
ingly, we can recognize in most of the subsequent incidents in 
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which Peter is introduced, the growing revelation of the Lord to 
the disciple. It is not possible or necessary to state here the vari- 
ous means by which Jesus was thus exalted in Peter’s apprehension. 
Christ’s deeds and words and character alike manifested Him to His 
followers. I desire merely to point out the effect of this on Simon 
Peter. His ardent nature threw itself with extraordinary devotion 
at the Master’s feet, and he gazed with especial awe and joy at the 
growing splendors, as he saw them, of the Light of the World. 

During the eastern Galilean ministry of Jesus, we hear little of 
Peter; but at its close he reappears and again testifies to the 
progress which, in the meanwhile, his mind had made. When he 
saw Jesus walking on the sea, his cry, “ Lord, if it be thou, bid me 
come unto thee on the water,” at least shows his exalted, if rash, 
confidence in Jesus’ power. The next day, in Capernaum, his whole 
new life uttered itself in the words, “ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we have believed and 
know that thou art the Holy One of God.” These words show 
the constituent elements of Peter’s faith as it has thus far advanced. 
It still centred in Christ’s person. Amid much that he could not 
understand, the conviction of the Lord’s authority, of His unlim- 
ited power, of His wise teaching, of His spotless character, had only 
grown stronger with the lapse of time, and held the disciple to Him 
in the face of opposition and in spite of his conscious ignorance. 
Soon after the confession at Caesarea Philippi, “ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” expressed the same conviction ; while 
the hasty rebuke of Jesus for speaking of his death, testifies, like 
the confession, to Peter’s adoring reverence. The transfiguration, 
which soon followed, made finally the crowning impression on 
Peter’s mind as a manifestation of the Lord’s veiled glory (2 Pet. i. 
16,17). By this time little could have been wanting to complete 
his sense of the divine dignity of his Master. He looked upon Him 
as the embodiment of divine power, wisdom, goodness and majesty. 
He loved Him with intense affection. He revered Him with entire 
homage. How far or in what way he had adjusted his views of 
Jesus to his Hebrew monotheism, we do not know; but it is clear 
that his belief in the divine qualities of his Lord was fixed. 

But there was more in Jesus than divine majesty to be revealed 
to Simon. The incidents narrated of him in the later part of the 
Lord’s ministry were the means of teaching him the moral spirit 
of his Master, as in the earlier events he had learned His power and 
wisdom. ‘Take, for example, the incident of the temple tax and 
the money in the fish’s mouth (Matt. xvii. 24-27). Peter had 
assumed that Jesus would pay the temple tax, which every loyal 
Israelite was scrupulous to pay. But Jesus reminded him that, as 
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Lord of the temple, He ought to be free from such a tribute, and 
then, by miraculously providing the money, He further taught that 
He who was Lord, not only of the temple but of the universe, 
humbled Himself to meet for others the requirements of the law. 
Whether Peter learned at the time from the event the deeper lesson of 
redemption cortained in it or not, he at least must have received a 
new impression of the amazing humility of one who, with such 
powers at command, condescended to so lowly a life. Later still, 
the lesson of forgiveness, in connection with the parable of the two 
debtors (Matt. xviii. 21-85), was riveted on Peter’s mind—a lesson 
to which his own fall and restoration must have given the strongest 
emphasis. Finally, if he received assurance of reward for service 
(Matt. xix. 27-30; Mark x. 28-31; Luke xviii. 28-30), and if he lis- 
tened on the Mount of Olives to those predictions of judgment and 
glory which must have harmonized so well with his Hebrew hopes 
(Matt. xxiv, xxv; Mark xiii; Luke xxi), at the Last Supper Peter 
was supremely taught his Lord’s unutterable love. We remember 
his horror at the supposed indignity assumed by Jesus in washing 
the disciples’ feet; his sudden revulsion of feeling when Jesus said, 
“Tf I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me ;” his eager desire 
to be wholly united with his Lord (John xiii. 1-11). Then Peter 
was taught the intensity of that divine love which stooped to the low- 
liest ministry that its unworthy objects. might share its blessed life. 

If now we look back to the first meeting of Simon Peter with 
Jesus, we can perceive into what his acceptance of Jesus as Messiah 
has grown. The love of Christ has become the absorbing senti- 
ment of his mind, so that even after he had basely denied his Lord, 
he could still honestly say, “Thou knowest that I love thee.” 
Confidence in the unlimited power of Jesus, a wondering sense of 
the hidden glory of his Lord, a progress from faith in His power to 
faith in His divine wisdom, and from this to faith in His divine 
dignity, and with it all a deepening appreciation of the moral 
beauty and sublimity of Christ’s character may be traced in the 
language of Peter even as briefly reported in the gospels. The 
fullness of Christ’s glory broke gradually upon Simon Peter. He 
beheld it as the unveiling before him of heavenly wonders. His 
experience was again unlike Paul’s, on whom there burst at once 
the splendor of the omnipotent Redeemer. Nor does Peter appear 
to have grasped, as John did, the profound and broad significance 
of what he adored. It was the person and character of Christ on 
which his faith was supremely fixed. It was this glorious object 
whose hidden beauty dazzled and enthralled him. On Him he 
depended. In Him he trusted. Him he sought to follow in his life. 
When the resurrection and the ascension removed all possibility 
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of doubt, the dignity and power, the wisdom and loveliness of the 
Son of God had been so impressed upon Peter’s mind that neither 
persecution, nor controversy, nor the progress of Christian thought 
ever diminished the effect which they had made upon him. 

Observe, therefore, the evidence of this in Peter’s discourses and 
epistles. In the former, he presents Jesus as the Christ in such 
language as would both commend Him to the Jews and express 
that sense of his glorious personality which had been the result of 
Peter’s own intercourse with Him. He sets Him forth as “a man 
approved of God” (Acts ii. 22); “exalted to the right hand of 
God” (Acts ij. 33); “made both Lord and Christ” (Acts ii. 36). 
“The God of our fathers hath glorified his servant Jesus” (7b., iii. 13: 
tov maida adrod, ver. 26), who is “the Holy One and the Just” 
(iii. 14), “the Prince of Life” (iii. 15) and “the Prophet” promised 
by Moses (iii. 22), Jesus is the cornerstone predicted by the 
psalmist (iv. 11) in whose name alone is salvation (iv. 12). “God 
hath exalted him with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour 
for to give repentance to Israel and remission of sins” (v. 31). He 
is “ Lord of all” (x. 86); “was anointed with the Holy Ghost and 
with power” (x. 38), and “it is he who was ordained of God to 
be the judge of quick and dead ” (x. 42). We find in these expres- 
sions no effort to penetrate into the mystery of Christ’s person or to 
make theological distinctions, but we do find not only adoring 
reverence, but the full conviction that Jesus is Israel’s Messiah, the 
source of all spiritual blessing, and man’s rightful and supreme 
Lord. Such was the natural result of that perception of Christ’s 
divine powers and graces which the gospels record. And in the 
epistles, though written at a much later date, there is a remarkably 
close resemblance to the ideas concerning Christ expressed in the 
Acts. The Christology of the epistles is fuller, but the same con- 
crete, objective way of conceiving the Lord’s glory remains; the 
same peculiarly ardent love, the same sense of His hidden majesty and 
grace, and of their coming revelation. It is characteristic of Peter 
to conceive of the Christian’s inheritance as waiting to be revealed 
in and with the revelation of Jesus Christ (1 Ep. i. 8-5, 7, 18, iv. 
13, v. 1,4; 2 Ep.i. 11, iii. 13). He describes the second advent 
as “the revelation of Jesus Christ” (1 Ep.i.7, 13) or “of his glory” 
(1 Ep. iv. 13, v. 1). This phrase (also used by Paul of the second 
advent in 1 Cor. i. 5; 2 Thess. i. 7) was meant to set forth not 
merely the fact of the coming advent, but the disclosure of Christ’s 
majesty and beauty which the advent will bring. Christ will not 
only appear, He will be “revealed.” What now only the eye of 
faith beholds, will be unveiled before the eyes of all. Of Christ’s 
“glory” he speaks frequently (1 Ep. i. 11, 21, iv. 18, v.1; 2 Ep.i. 17, 
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iii. 18) as now invisible but certain to be made manifest as 
he had seen it on the Transfiguration Mount. Peter thus thinks 
of the present state of things as like that through which he had 
passed during the years when the hidden glory of the lowly 
Nazarene was being revealed to him. Besides this, Christ was to 
Peter “the Redeeming Sacrifice” (1 Ep. i. 1, 19, iii) 18, iv. 1; 2 
Ep. iii. 1), the Son of God (1 Ep. i. 2; 2 Ep. i. 16), and our Lord 
(1 Ep. i. 2; 2 Ep.i. 2, 11, 14, 16, ii. 1, 20, iii. 2, 18), the Object 
of Supreme Affection (1 Ep. i. 8, 19) and Faith (1 Ep. i. 8), the 
Inspirer of the Prophets (1 Ep.i.11, iii. 19), the Mediator between 
Man and God (1 Ep. i. 4, ii. 5, iv. 11, v. 10), the Living Corner- 
stone of the Spiritual Temple (1 Ep. ii. 4), the Example of Suffer- 
ing Patience (1 Ep. ii. 21, iv. 1, 18), the Head of the Church 
(1 Ep. ii. 25, iv. 4), the Supreme Power in the Universe (1 Ep. iii. 
22), and Our Saviour (2 Ep. i. 1, 11, ii. 20, iii. 2,18). We do 
not find in Peter’s writings any of that profound, half-mystical 
language by which “the beloved disciple ” set forth the Redeemer 
as life and light, the way and the truth, and which shows us a 
mind grasping the abstract, ethical principles of which Christ is the 
manifestation and source. Peter’s conceptions were concrete, indi- 
vidual and objective. His theology never went far from the facts 
of Christ’s life, as they had been historically presented to him. He 
had little of the speculative tendency. He was not even a system- 
maker. He was exceedingly practical and intensely loyal to what 
had been revealed. And that which mainly impressed him was 
the glorious person of his Lord. If his fellow-apostle John sur. 
passed him in sympathetic grasp of the Redeemer’s nature and 
teaching, if he opens to us the profound recesses of the thought of 
Jesus, and provides a more formal and complete statement of the 
Lord’s divinity, he does not surpass Simon Peter in vivid, almost 
pictorial representation of the Saviour’s grace and majesty. Such 
a life-like, concrete conception could only have sprung from Simon 
Peter’s companionship with Jesus Christ. We see in it all the man 
who, having first accepted the unknown Nazarene as the Messiah, 
beheld the manifestation of His glory in deed and word, in charac- 
ter and power, in transfiguration and in resurrection, and whose 
whole soul bowed before the dazzling, beautiful revelation. 

3. This vivid, concrete conception of the Redeemer’s glory is in 
harmony with another fact in the training of Simon Peter which 
exhibits the manner in which his mind operated under Christ’s 
instruction in forming its conclusions. 

It is noticeable that many of the gospel incidents in which Peter 
figures, consist of or are connected with either miracles or some 
other outward act calculated strongly to impress him. His call to 
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service was preceded by the miraculous draught of fish, a miracle 
which, as already remarked, had the most profound effect upon him. 
How deeply other miracles, and particularly the feeding of the five 
thousand, had affected him, appears, we think, in his request to 
walk with Jesus on the water. He shared the enthusiasm over the 
power of Jesus which was then pervading even the populace. He 
would fain have himself entered upon the supernatural life of the 
Master, in which he thought he saw the power before which all 
foes would melt away. Then a little later the transfiguration 
made an indelible impression upon him. The lesson of the temple 
tax was likewise emphasized by a miracle. The act of Jesus in 
washing the disciples’ feet was the dramatic means of teaching 
Peter humility and love. No one needs to be reminded of the 
imperishable influence which the arrest and sufferings of the Master 
had upon the disciple whose evil lot it was to add to his dear Lord’s 
bitter cup; while the resurrection was the means of restoring faith 
and hope to all the disciples, but to none more than to Simon 
Peter. Thus Peter appears in the gospels in close connection with 
some of the most astonishing and impressive events of Jesus’ life. 
By them his faith was informed and confirmed. It was through 
them that he grasped the unseen realities. Around them his relig- 
ious life grew. On them his belief and his knowledge of duty 
seem to have ultimately rested. In them particularly did he see 
the glory of his Lord. 

And now, true to his rather unprogressive mind, these outward 
facts appear in his later life to have still played the same important 
part in his thought that they did during his association with the 
Master. We find him, in his discourses recorded in the Acts, 
appealing to the miracles of Christ as proof of His Messiahship 
(Acts ii. 22, x. 38). If we may assume, with ancient tradition, 
that Mark’s gospel reproduces the testimony of Peter, another 
indication of the same fact is provided. No gospel deals so pre- 
dominantly with the acts of Jesus. No gospel so vividly portrays 
Christ’s mighty power. It is descriptive, objective, graphic and 
awe-inspiring. “Its motto might well be,” as Lange observes, 
“those words of Peter, ‘How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with 
the Holy Ghost and with power; who went about doing good and 
healing all that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with 
Him.’” But it is to the epistles that we must look for the most 
beautiful examples of the workings of Peter’s mind under the 
influence of Christ’s mighty deeds. To him the Christian’s hope 
has been “begotten by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead” (1 Ep. i. 3), and it is impossible not to find the explanation 
of his language in the experience through which he had passed on 
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the resurrection morning. When he congratulates his readers that 
they love the Lord without having seen Him (1 Ep. i. 8), his own 
mind is evidently full of the remembrance of the Lord whom he 
had seen and whose image in his mind evoked the tenderest and 
mightiest affection. ‘“ By him,” he says it is that “we believe the 
God who raised him from the dead and gave him glory” (1 Ep. i. 
21). Brotherly love, which Christ had not only explicitly taught 
Peter but tenderly showed to him, is one of the duties to which he 
most frequently exhorts (1 Ep. i. 22, ii. 17, iii. 8). He cites the 
example of Christ’s patience, and we may see in his quotation from 
Isaiah, to describe what his own eyes had witnessed, a delicate indi- 
cation of the way in which the events of the Saviour’s life had 
moulded the understanding of revealed truth. If also Peter writes 
that “we should follow His steps,” we remember Christ’s last words 
to Peter, “ Follow thou me.” If he exhorts his readers to “ be 
clothed with humility,” can we refrain from seeing in his language 
a reminiscence of that sublime scene where the Son of God girded 
Himself with a towel and washed the disciples’ feet? If he exhorts 
us to be “sober and vigilant; because your adversary the devil, as 
a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom he may devour,” we 
remember the rebuke at Czesarea, and the warning at Supper, and 
Peter's lamentable fall in the high priest’s house. So, too, the trans- 
figuration is particularly cited by him as a proof of the truth of the 
apostolic testimony to the Son of God (2 Ep. i. 16, 17). 

These peculiarities of Peter’s life and writings harmonize too 
closely not to suggest the idea of the way in which his mind 
worked with the materials provided by his association with Jesus. 
Some minds are controlled by ideas; others by external facts. 
Some men grasp truth in the abstract, see its worth and meaning, 
and more or less logically follow to its consequences. Others grasp 
truth only in the concrete. They form the great majority, and 
hence, in fact, the worth and purpose of the recorded acts of Jesus 
which appeal so widely to the admiration and reason of mankind. 
Peter was a man of this sort. Paul, on the contrary, was one of 
the minority who are controlled by ideas. His epistles show that 
the truth, and in particular the truth concerning the way of salva- 
tion, was apprehended by him in its naked reality. Hence the 
logical progress of his arguments, and his clear and broad applica- 
tions of them. He, too, believed in the facts of Christ’s life and 
death and resurrection, and often appeals tothem as proof. But 
he also apprehended clearly the truth in the facts, and was con- 
trolled by doctrinal ideas rather than by their historical embodi- 
ment. Peter was made more after the common mould. It was the 
actual revelation of truth in the life of Jesus, of which he had 
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been a witness, which led him into the beliefs and feelings of the 
Christian life, and he was not the man to dissociate the truth from 
the external facts through which he had learned it. Later in his 
life the same characteristic appears. It required a vision from the 
Lord to persuade him that the gospel was to be preached directly 
to the gentiles. When once, however, the vision had been given 
and still more when the Holy Ghost fell on Cornelius and his 
company, Peter had a fact to go upon which he loyally followed 
to the end, save when at Antioch he temporarily yielded to his 
fears. For the development of Christian theology he leaned 
heavily upon Paul. His first epistle, as is well known, echoes 
again and again with Pauline ideas, and betrays particular famili- 
arity with the Epistle to the Ephesians. He was not the man to 
lead in doctrinal statement. But he united cordially with the 
apostle to the Gentiles, on the ground of the certain facts which 
had been made known to him, and which he could not gainsay. 
It is obvious that Peter’s testimony is of peculiar value for the 
very reason that he was so little controlled by ideas, and clung so 
tenaciously to facts. He was preéminently the man to lay the first 
foundation of that gospel which rests so heavily on historical facts. 

4, It was very natural that, being such as we have found him, 
Peter’s personal character should be disciplined by exceedingly plain 
and often mortifying lessons. If his faith clung to outward facts, 
only outward facts and stern experience could correct his faults. 
Affectionate and enthusiastic, often hasty and short-sighted, as we 
know him to have been, he required more direct and impres- 
sive rebukes than many others. His errors had to be removed by 
clear and explicit teaching. As his Christian life was developed 
by the external events of his Lord’s life, so he required demonstra- 
tive proofs of what he should not think and do. 

None of the disciples, therefore, were taught so much by failure 
as Simon Peter was. The permission given him to walk on the 
water is a notable instance of this. It seems as if the Master had 
thus to impress the truth on his zealous but narrow-minded pupil. 
By that experience, he was taught that displays of power were not 
the chief appointed means of his serving Christ; that trust and 
patience were the true disciple’s duty; and that while his Lord 
could triumph over all the forces of nature, simple faith was the 
keynote of the Christian’s life. Then the stern rebuke, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan, for thou art an offense unto me” (Matt. xvi. 23), 
must have cut to the quick the affectionate disciple, and made him 
realize, as nothing else could have done, the awfulness of his 
attempted interference with the Saviour’s obedience to the Father’s 
will. Finally, his denial of his Lord completed his stern discipline. 
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We are, no doubt, to look upon his conduct on that fatal night as 
having originated in noble, though mistaken impulses. He was 
resolved to keep his word and not desert the Master. He was espe- 
cially resolved not to be separated from Jesus. It is not incredible 
that Peter expected Jesus to deliver Himself from His captors, and 
in the face of a terrified Sanhedrim to display His majesty and 
assume His crown. Not even yet had the disciples understood the 
necessity for the Redeemer’s suffering. Determined, therefore, not 
to be separated, but to see the end, Peter forgot, in the excitement 
of his adventure, that truth and holiness were always required of 
the disciples of the Son of Man, and on the impulse of the moment 
deemed it a less evil to lie and swear than to leave his Lord alone. 
How soon he saw his sin, how deeply he repented, is well known; 
and it is certain that out of that shameful fall he came with a purer 
love, a humbler spirit, a simpler faith than he had ever had before. 
And it is not, we think, overstraining language to see reminis- 
cences of his severe discipline in some of the expressions which 
occur in Peter’s first epistle. When he then writes that Christians 
are “kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation” he 
seems to speak as one who knew too well the liability to fall and 
rejoiced in dependence on redeeming faithfulness. His sympathy 
with others who “are in heaviness through manifold temptations ” 
sprang, no doubt, from his own experience of temptation’s power. 
The patient suffering of his Lord had been in such contrast to his 
own wicked reliance on sword and oath that he had learned to look 
upon the scene in the high priest’s house as the sublime example in 
which he and others were especially to follow Christ. He appears 
in the epistle an humble, self-distrustful man ; ready patiently and si- 
lently to endure whatever hardship might be appointed to him; con- 
tent to suffer, to be lowly, to be as but one of the least in the king- 
dom: and as we contrast this spirit with the self-confident disciple 
of former days, it becomes manifest that grace had done its work 
well. Men like Simon Peter must be corrected with actual stripes. 
Intensely susceptible to impressions from without, it was necessary 
that he should be trained by failures and corrected by kind but 
stinging rebukes. No suffering is sharper than that thus incurred. 
But we can see that by it the convictions of Simon became pure as 
well as strong; his impetuosity became intelligent devotion; his 
love became simpler and even more intense than at the first; and a 
gentleness was given to the sturdy Galilean fisherman, a sympathy 
with the tempted and the struggling, a joyous confidence in the 
reward of endurance, which provides a notable instance of the truth 
that “whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” IPf Satan had desired 
to have him that he might sift him as wheat, Christ had prayed for 
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Simon Peter. Peter’s faith had not failed, and being converted, he 
was enabled by his bitter experiences to strengthen his brethren. 

These features of the training and mind of Simon Peter, while 
not pretending to furnish a complete account of his character or of 
his theology, are of value, as was remarked at the beginning of this 
article, for their apologetic bearing. 

There is a manifest consistency between the facts concerning 
Peter which we have drawn from gospels, Acts and epistles. In 
all these sources of information we see essentially the same man. 
Yet these sources were quite independent in their origin. The con- 
sistency of their evidence cannot be the result of intention. It comes 
forward in too incidental and fragmentary a way. Yet the result 
of putting together the broken bits of biography is to present us 
with a definite and strongly marked personality which responds to 
all the tests of historical reality. This argument would appear to 
be of the most cogent kind. It is more forcible than that drawn 
from tradition or even from style. Mental habits are too subtle to 
be imitated. It is incredible that Simon Peter did not occupy the 
position to which the earliest tradition assigns him, and that he was 
not the author of the discourses and epistles which go by his name. 

But, this being so, Simon Peter’s testimony becomes exceedingly 
trustworthy because of those particular characteristics which we 
have noted in him. The tenacity with which he clung to facts, the 
absence of the speculative tendency, the impression made upon him 
by outward events, cause him to be a specially valuable witness to 
the historical origin of Christianity. A witness who does not 
theorize is usually the best. When, therefore, we meet the notion, 
in any form, that the ideas of the early disciples led them to fabri- 
cate, consciously or unconsciously, the evangelical history, we may 
produce Simon Peter as a competent witness to rebut the notion. 
When we cross-examine him, we find him a man not governed by 
ideas, but preéminently by what he believed himself to have seen 
and heard. So far as the facts influenced his mental conceptions it 
was in the direction of changing them, and only facts could have 
done this with such a man as he was. His very failure to advance 
far in Christian theology beyond the obvious meaning of the facts 
to which he bore witness make his testimony the more stubborn and 
unimpeachable. He is a perpetual and sufficient proof of the his- 
torical reality of the miracles and resurrection of his Lord, and 
clearly shows the profound impression produced by the life of Jesus. 
May we not see in this at least part of the reason why he of all the 
disciples was called “ the rock ?” 
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III. 


HYPOTHESIS AND DOGMA IN THE 
SCIENCES. 


he a former article,* we have discussed the ideal relations. of 
reason and revelation in the sciences, and have presented 
three logical canons as applicable to those relations: (1) That 
reason and revelation are complemental factors of knowledge in 
each science ; (2) that the province of revelation expands as that 
of reason contracts in the ascending scale of the sciences; (3) that 
their joint action in the sciences ever tends to advance human 
science towards divine omniscience. And the value of these canons 
was seen to consist in their axiomatic clearness, as well as in their 
power of removing much debatable matter from the field of inquiry 
and disclosing a large common ground of consent between science 
and religion. Dry and harsh as such definitions and distinctions may 
have seemed, they could not well have been avoided. They are 
simply the price which must be paid for clear thinking; the prelim- 
inary discipline through which alone we can proceed to the more 
advanced stages of this investigation. In order to harmonize 
science and religion, from a joint regard to both interests, we must 
first study the two factors concerned in producing them, human 
reason and divine revelation; and we must begin with the ideal or 
normal relations of those two factors, what reason would be if 
rightly exercised, and revelation might be if rightly interpreted ; 
or, in other words, we must start with pure science as freed from 
mere hypothesis and pure Scripture as freed from mere dogma, 
Only when we have thus gained at least some initiatory conception 
of their normal relations shall we be ready to study their existing 
abnormal relations as expressed in current hypotheses and dogmas. 

In now attempting this task, we at once enter a more practical 
region. We pass from abstract principles to concrete opinions, 
from speculative questions to living issues and interests. And we 
shall also find ourselves on much more debatable ground, in a 
territory bristling all over with controversy and filled with contend- 

* «Reason and Revelation in the Sciences,’ Presbyterian Review, April, 1886. 


This article also presupposes the course of evidential logic projected in the 
second volume of Philosophia Ultima. 
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ing factions, some of them led by illustrious champions and all of 
them inflamed with prejudice and passion. At the very first glance 
we see that the existing relations of reason and revelation are not 
normal and harmonious, but disturbed and conflicting. Science 
and Religion, though ideally accordant, are, as actually developed, 
still at variance. Nature and Scripture in themselves may be con- 
gruous and complemental; but the hypotheses built upon nature 
and the dogmas built upon Scripture are inconsistent and contradic- 
tory. On the one side religionists are not agreed among themselves 
in their interpretations of Scripture; on the other side, scientists 
are not agreed in their interpretations of Nature. And when the 
two wrangling hosts mingle in general debate, the chaos of warring 
opinions becomes only confusion worse confounded. Between the 
clamor of the sects and the jargon of the schools, all Christendom 
seems but another Babel come again. 

Now it would be the height of folly to ignore this state of facts ; 
to treat the disturbed relations of science and religion as if they 
were their normal relations, or to apply to their disturbed relations 
the rules applicable only to their normal relations. It matters not 
how sure we may be of the fundamental harmony between nature 
and Scripture, so long as our existing interpretations of both are so 
discordant. In the direct work of reconciliation, we must deal with 
the hypotheses and dogmas which embody for us so much of truth 
as we have thus far succeeded in deriving from nature and Scrip- 
ture, and must seek to adjust, correct and harmonize those hypoth- 
eses and dogmas as far as now practicable. Whilst then we may 
ever keep in view the ideal harmony of reason and revelation as a 
reserve hope, our more practical concern must be with the hypoth- 
eses and dogmas which are to be found in the two adjoining provin- 
ces of reason and revelation throughout the sciences; and our next 
aim should therefore be to ascertain the canons which may regulate 
the formation and adjustment of such hypotheses and dogmas. This 
is the task now before us ; and the first canon may thus be stated : 


Canon I. 


HYPOTHESES ARE TO BE TESTED AS DoGMAS WITHIN THE PROv- 
INCE OF REVELATION, AND DoGmMas as HYPOTHESES 
WITHIN THE PROVINCE OF REASON. 


Without attempting as yet more exact definitions, we may 
understand by an hypothesis simply a scientific opinion, what the 
scientist holds as to certain facts of nature; and by a dogma a 
religious opinion, what the religionist holds as to certain truths of 
Scripture. And as an hypothesis will prove true or false according 
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as it explains those facts, so a dogma will stand or fall according as 
it expresses those truths. Thus the religionist brings everything to 
the test of Scripture, not merely his own dogmas, but also the 
hypotheses of the scientist, so far as relevant, accepting or rejecting 
them according as they agree with his chief standard of truth, the 
infallible Word of God; whilst in like manner the scientist brings 
everything to the test of nature, and in the light of unquestionable 
facts accepts or rejects, not less his own hypotheses than the dogmas 
of the religionist, so far as pertinent. 

Two cautions may here be needed. It is not meant that scien- 
tists and religionists can never change places and characters. We 
have examples of some scientists becoming so much interested in 
religious questions as to adapt their hypotheses to certain dogmas, 
even at the expense of facts as they find them in nature, as well as of 
some religionists becoming so much interested in scientific questions 
as to adapt their dogmas to certain hypotheses, though at the 
expense of truths as they find them in Scripture. But in such cases 
the one simply forfeits for the time his true scientific character, and 
the other his true religious character. And they suffer accordingly 
in the esteem of the orders to which they respectively belong, as 
men who have broken the ranks and exposed themselves to the 
cross-fire of both parties. Duly allowing for such exceptions, the 
fact remains that so long as they preserve their respective characters 
they practically proceed in accordance with the canon before us. 

Neither is it meant that the two ought never thus to change 
places and combine characters. It may be prudent for the scientist 
to take into account his religious creed, if he has one, in forming 
his hypotheses; and it may be right for the religionist to take into 
account his scientific hypotheses, if he has any, in completing his 
creed. It may even be wise at times for both to forsake their 
secluded provinces and from some middle higher ground survey 
their respective theories and creeds with the hope of combining 
them into a philosophic system. History is not without instances 
of large comprehensive intellects that have thus sought, however 
vainly, to unify the whole existing mass of knowledge, divine and 
human. But such cases, by their very description, do not properly 
come within the rule before us, nor are they inconsistent with it. 
It remains true that in the actual study of nature and Scripture, 
the votary of either becomes unavoidably a specialist, adhering to 
one standard of truth and testing by it not merely his own, but 
every other relevant opinion. If the scientist shall encounter in 
his province a religious dogma which is flatly belied by the facts in 
nature, he has no alternative but to reject or modify it, concluding 
not that Scripture contradicts nature, but that this particular dogma 
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must be some misinterpretation of Scripture ; or, on the other hand, 
if the religionist shall encounter in his province a scientific hypoth- 
esis which is belied by the plain sense of Scripture, he can only 
reject or modify it, concluding simply that it must be some 
misrepresentation of nature. And that this canon is as just as 
necessary, may now be shown by several considerations. 

In the first place, it is but a fair deduction from the canons of the 
first class as before presented. Since revelation and reason cannot 
and do not supersede each other, it would plainly be a trespass 
to enter the province of revelation with a foregone hypothesis 
derived from reason, or to enter the province of reason with a fore- 
gone dogma derived from revelation. There is at least a just 
presumption against such an intrusive hypothesis, if it be found 
contrary to the analogy of Scripture, or against such a misplaced 
dogma, if it be found contrary tothe analogy of nature. And such 
presumptions would need first to be considered in the formation of 
both scientific and religious opinion. 

In the second place, this canon results from the very nature of 
hypotheses and dogmas when rightly defined and distinguished. 
Whilst revelation and reason, as normally adjusted, are divine and 
unerring, yet the dogmas and hypotheses put forth respectively in 
their name are but human and fallible. We must not confound 
the truths of Scripture with their mere dogmatic definition by 
divines, unless we would place the Church above the Bible, and the 
Pope above the Church; nor the facts of nature with their hypo- 
thetic explanation by scientists, until conjecture has become approved 
theory, and theory has been accepted as certain knowledge. When, 
therefore, we encounter mere hypotheses or dogmas, we are assailing 
not necessarily true science, but it may be, science falsely so called ; 
not necessarily doctrines of God, but it may be, the commandments 
of men. In the one case, we are not lessening but magnifying the 
authority of revelation ; and in the other case, we are not hindering 
but emancipating the process of reason. In either case, the worst 
that could happen would be to unsettle men’s minds in some erron- 
eous opinion, scientific or religious. 

In the third place, this canon may be proved demonstratively by 
showing the impossibility of the contrary. Any other view of 
hypotheses and dogmas would set up rival arbiters throughout the 
domain of thought, and array truth against truth in endless contra- 
diction. Suppose an intrusive dogma could never be brought to the 
tests of science, the result would be all manner of crude and absurd 
opinions, put forth as revealed doctrines in defiance of the plainest 
teachings of nature. Suppose an intrusive hypothesis could never 
be brought to the test ot revelation, the result would be all sorts of 
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wild and blasphemous speculations, broached as proved theories in 
opposition to the plainest teachings of Scripture. A chasm would 
widen between science and religion, in which sound faith and knowl- 
edge would disappear as in the gulf of ignorance and superstition. 

It remains only to add that this canon may be proved empirically 
by the history of opinion, both scientific and religious, As a matter 
of fact, dogmas do share the fate of hypotheses in the province of 
science, and stand or fal] according as they are found consistent with 
the facts of nature; and hypotheses do share the fate of dogmas in- 
the province of revelation, and stand or fall according as they are 
found consistent with the truths of Scripture. In the rational pro- 
vince of astronomy, the old church dogmas as to the locality of 
heaven and hell went to pieces before the Copernican theory of the 
solar system; whilst in the revealed province of the same science 
the old atheistic hypotheses have well-nigh vanished before the 
doctrines of the divine immensity, eternity, omnipotence and 
immutability. In the rational province of geology, the dogma 
of the earth’s formation in six literal days has disappeared in 
the discovery of long cosmogonic ages; whilst in the revealed 
province evolutionary hypotheses instead of obscuring are only 
illustrating the divine order of creation. In anthropology, also, the 
very same researches which are reconstructing the dogma of the 
Fall are illuminating the divine image in man, And it is a reason- 
able induction from the history of these sciences, that all the other 
sciences, psychology, sociology, theology, will yet pass through a 
like process of exploding crude hypotheses and false dogmas. 

Here it may be said, however, that some dogmas embrace truths 
as well as errors, and some hypotheses include facts as well as 
fancies, and when, therefore, they first emerge into view, it may not 
be possible to tell whether they are intrusive or legitimate. The 
difficulty is grave, and it opens the way for our second canon. 


Canon II. 


HYPOTHESES OR DOGMAS WILL PREPONDERATE IN THE ASCENDING 
SCALE OF THE SCIENCES, ACCORDING AS REASON OR 
REVELATION HAS PRIMARY JURISDICTION. 


This might be expressed otherwise by saying that in the lower 
series of the physical sciences, where reason predominates, the 
weight of probability is in favor of any hypothesis and against any 
dogma there appearing; whilst in the higher series of the psychical 
sciences, where revelation predominates, the weight of probability 
will be in favor of the dogma and against the hypothesis there 
emerging. At the base of the scale, for example, in the purely 
rational science of astronomy, the theory of the earth’s motion on 
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its axis and around the sun is so well established that no amount of 
proof-texts, such as were once adduced in reference to the rising and 
setting of the sun, could avail with any one who accepts the evidence 
of facts or the phenomenal use of language. At the summit of the 
scale, however, in the strictly revealed science of theology, the 
doctrine of a Creator and Governor of the world is so clearly set 
forth in Scripture, that all atheistic theories of cosmic origin and 
development fall powerless upon any one who admits the authority 
of revelation or the logical needs of science. At the same time, in 
the midway science of psychology, which is equally rational and 
revealed, the theories and doctrines formed respecting the relations 
of body and soul, are so nicely balanced that it is impossible to dog- 
matize or speculate in favor of either against the other, without 
unsettling both of them in minds open to the light of nature and of 
Scripture. It is, therefore, at least a fair presumption against any 
dogma pushed down into the physical sciences that it will prove a 
mere irrational superstition, and against any hypothesis driven up 
into the psychical sciences that it will be found a mere irreverent 
speculation. And this presumption, in either case, could only be 
outweighed by overwhelming evidence of a strictly relevant nature. 

One proof of this canon is afforded by the difference between the 
lower and higher sciences as to their cognizable material. If we 
compare them in this respect, we shall find that the physical sciences, 
being mainly empirical, are composed of hypotheses rather than 
dogmas. We say they are mainly empirical, but not wholly; since 
mechanical, chémical and vital phenomena involve metaphysical 
entities, causes, forces which cannot be eliminated, though they may 
be ignored by practical investigators or lie latent in their minds. 
All physics at last run out into metaphysics. Nevertheless, it is 
still true that the bulk of physical knowledge is limited to bare 
facts and their laws; in other words, to mere phenomena and their 
uniformities of coéxistence and succession. ‘T’o such an extent is 
this so, that the physical sciences are often and rightly termed 
empirical or experimental sciences. And inasmuch as an hypothe- 
sis is simply an experimental construction of facts, it follows that in 
the region of empirical inquiry it is likely to predominate over any 
mere metaphysical dogma obtruded into the same region. On the 
other hand, however, we find that the psychical sciences, being largely 
metaphysical, are composed of dogmas rather than hypotheses. 
Observe, that we here term them largely metaphysical not purely ; 
because mental, social and religious phenomena are presumably 
regulated by laws, though as yet such laws are not fully ascertained 
and by some speculative inquirers are even denied or but dimly 
surmised. Metaphysics is only beginning to accept the methods of 
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physics. Hitherto the mass of psychical knowledge has seemed a 
mere crude mixture of ideas, volitions, opinions without law or 
order, stigmatized as metaphysical in distinction from physical 
science. This is so true that the term “ metempirical” has lately 
been devised to demarcate that portion of the metaphysical domain 
already claimed as empirical. And since a dogma is only an autho- 
ritative teaching of revealed truths or transcendental realities, it 
follows that in the region of metaphysical inquiry it should predomi- 
nate over any mere empirical hypothesis intruding into that region. 
Surveying now the whole scale of the sciences, we may fairly 
assume that in the physical series, astronomy, geology, biology, 
where reason has primary jurisdiction, hypotheses from the start 
should preponderate against mere dogmas, whilst in the psychical 
series, psychology, sociology, theology, where revelation has original 
jurisdiction, dogmas should preponderate against mere hypotheses. 
A second proof of this canon is afforded by the difference between 
the lower and the higher sciences as to their cognitive certitude ; 
the former being largely in the region of pure knowledge and the 
latter mainly in the region of mere faith. This statement needs to 
be very carefully guarded. On the one hand, it should be remem- 
bered that empirical science involves much faith as well as knowl- 
edge; it involves faith in an assumed uniformity of nature which 
has never been proved, which never can be proved, which is even 
disproved whenever you perform the miracle of lifting a stone 
from the earth; it involves faith in an assumed accuracy of our 
cognitive powers, which the skeptic denies and which, in fact, has 
been belied by ages of mistake and delusion; it involves faith at 
length in some ultimate power or principle as upholding this 
believed uniformity of nature and this believed accuracy of our 
cognition ; and, at last, that ultimate power or principle is so sheer 
a matter of faith that the latest science exhibits it to us as 
unknowable, inconceivable, a bundle of contradictions. All physi- 
cal knowledge thus rests upon an implicit faith, without which it 
would crumble away in absurdity or vanish as a dream. At the 
same time, whatever may be said of its hidden foundations, the 
massive superstructure is composed of the most exact and certain 
knowledge that we possess. On the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten that metaphysical science includes much knowledge as 
well as faith; it includes an intuitive knowledge which seizes 
reality itself, which bears the signature of universal and necessary 
truth, and which not even a divine miracle could destroy; it 
includes a revealed knowledge which has been communicated by a 
divine intellect, which the human intellect recognizes as divine and 
which expresses absolute reason itself; and it includes empirical 
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proof of this revealed knowledge which has been accumulating 
through thousands of years, which has been tested by the most 
searching criticism of every epoch, and which equals the best rea- 
soned science in the kind if not in the degree of its certitude. All 
dogmatic belief is thus upheld by an occult knowledge which ever 
standeth sure though heaven and earth should pass away. Never- 
theless, firm as may be its divine foundation, its whole goodly 
fabric, when tried by the fire of experimental science, may disclose 
much wood, hay and stubble, as well as gold, silver and precious 
stones. Now, with this view of the relative amounts of knowledge 
and faith presented by the rational and revealed sciences respec- 
tively, it becomes plain that the most credible dogma should have 
little weight in astronomy, geology, anthropology, where reason 
predominates; whilst the most plausible hypothesis should have 
but little weight in psychology, sociology, theology, where revela- 
tion predominates. 

A third and conclusive proof of this canon may be found in the 
practice of the respective votaries of rational and revealed science. 
As a matter of fact, they act upon the principle before us. It is tacitly 
agreed between them that the scientist should have a veto upon any 
intruding dogma, and the religionist a veto upon any intruding 
hypothesis. It is true that, as practiced by the mere specialist on 
both sides, this treaty is not always amicable or cordial. On the 
one hand, when the scientific specialist comes to a halt at the 
borders of metaphysical or transcendental science, if he be an 
agnostic, he declares, as to the whole dogmatic region beyond him, 
“T do not know;” if an infidel, “I do not believe;” if a mere 
scoffer, “I do not care.” On the other hand, the religious special- 
ist, in like manner, though he abstains from trespassing within the 
confines of empirical science, yet as to that whole hypothetic region, if 
he be a dogmatician, he ignores it; if an apologete, he rears eviden- 
tial bulwarks against it; if a mere bigot, he blindly denies and 
defies it. But the same treaty as observed by the more philosophi- 
cal religionist or scientist is neither hostile nor hollow. At the 
border line between the rational and the revealed sciences, he stands 
maintaining at once their distinctness and their co-relation. He 
declares frankly that if any further light is to come from the trans- 
cendental region of the one, it must be yielded by divine revelation, 
and if any is to come from the empirical region of the other, it 
must be yielded by human reason. In other words, he looks upon 
the lower sciences, astronomy, geology, anthropology, as largely 
realms of theory and hypothesis, and upon the higher sciences, psy- 
chology, sociology, and theology, as mainly realms of doctrine and 
dogma. 
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It would be easy to show the utility of this canon and*the 
wisdom of applying it. Were there no such general demarcation 
and amicable occupancy of the different provinces of research, 
there would be endless confusion and interference among their 
respective investigators. Did the scientist never defer to the 
religionist in his own domain, and did the religionist never defer to 
the scientist in his own domain, they would be ever rushing into 
mere fruitless controversies, yielding no lasting conquests of truth 
and knowledge. But so long as each keeps within his own proper 
region of hypothesis or of dogma, the sciences will become like 
well-tilled fields, where border raids and forays have given place to 
rich harvests and peaceful commerce. 

At this point, however, we encounter some serious objections. 
It will be said that there can be no treaty in the empire of truth, no 
partition of the body of knowledge. Or it will be asked if tbis 
division of provinces and functions is necessary and perpetual, and 
whether hypotheses and dogmas are thus ever to be held apart in 
growing contradiction. Must the scientist and religionist always 
agree to differ? The answer is our third and last canon. 


Canon III. 


CONFLICTING HYPOTHESES AND DOGMAS CAN ONLY BE ADJUSTED 
PHILOSOPHICALLY BY ASCERTAINING THE 
PROBLEM OF OPINION. 


We speak here of a philosophical adjustment. A mere practical 
adjustment is another matter. Indeed, some minds attempt no 
adjustment whatever. They keep their favorite dogma or hypoth- 
esis without troubling themselves about any inconsistency of either 
with the other. Or they fall back upon their general faith in 
truth and knowledge, in spite of the present lack of harmony in 
their opinions. There have been great naturalists and divines who 
could thus hold the strictest science with one hand and the sternest 
creed with the other in seeming contradiction. And there is noth- 
ing unwise or ignoble in such a position. Life is too full of prob- 
lems for any one mind to attempt all of them. Some truths are in 
themselves more important than their mere logical consistency with 
other truths which are less important. Knowledge is knowledge, 
whether we get it as a whole or in fragments. Nevertheless, this, 
after all, is not the most philosophical mood or method in dealing 
with contradictory tenets. The passion for wisdom will not be 
satisfied until we have purged knowledge from ignorance. The 
claims of reason will not be met until we have sifted truth 
from error. The very conscience which keeps us responsible for 
our opinions also keeps us responsible for the manner in which we 
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get and hold them. There is an ethical as well as intellectual 
element in our dogmas and hypotheses. When they appear to be 
conflicting, our whole nature impels us to seek at least for some 
provisional adjustment, for the data upon which an ultimate judg- 
ment is to be formed, after all the required facts are before us and all 
the needed light has been shed upon them. In a word, if we would 
proceed philosophically, we must ascertain the terms of the problem 
of opinion. 

Before giving some reasons for this canon, we need to see the 
wide scope of its application. In every science we shall find pairs 
of antagonistic hypotheses and dogmas in reference to the same 
questions of origin, development and destiny.* If the one of such 
rival hypotheses be accepted, a received dogmatic interpretation 
will not be disturbed; if the other be accepted, that interpretation 
may need to be modified accordingly; but whichever of them shall 
be adopted ultimately as an approved theory of science, some val- 
uable truth, common to the dogma and the hypothesis, will remain 
as the essential doctrine of Scripture. 

Begin with astronomy. As to the origin of the heavenly bodies 
we find the hypothesis of a fixed series of worlds, suns, planets, 
satellites, coéxisting in distinct species; and the rival hypothesis 
of a secular growth of worlds, of nebulz into suns and suns into 
planets towards cosmic perfection. The former is consistent with 
the traditional dogma of an instantaneous creation from nothing ; 
the latter would require it to be modified as the doctrine of a 
gradual creation out of crude matter; but, in either case, which- 
ever hypothesis shall at length prevail, the great Biblical truth 
remains, that in the beginning God created the heavens and earth. 
As to the plurality of worlds, we find an hypothesis that our planet 
alone is inhabited or habitable; and also an hypothesis that other 
planets, even the stars, are habitable, or have passed through hab- 
itable stages. The former opinion agrees well enough with the 
ancient dogma that heaven and hell are mere appurtenances of our 
earth; while the latter suggests the doctrine of angelic orders with 
a corresponding hierarchy of worlds. But, whichever opinion you 
take, you will retain the revealed truth of great worshiping hosts 
in the heavens and heaven of heavens. As to the destiny of the 
celestial bodies, we find, on the one hand, the hypothesis of a per- 
manent cosmos, with only climatic vicissitudes of suns and planets; 
and, on the other hand, the hypothesis of a final chaos, with planets 
and suns relapsing to cosmic vapor. Adopt either, or sift the truth 
from both, and you have the Scriptural prediction of a fiery dissolu- 
tion and renovation of the heavens and earth. 


* For the full discussion of these hypotheses and dogmas, see Philosophia 
Ultima, Vol. ii, ‘‘ Survey of the Sciences.’’ 


od 
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Pass into geology, and you meet two opposite hypotheses as to 
the primitive earth; the one, that it was a finished globe; the 
other, that it was a nebulous mass. The former is simply the old 
dogma that the world, though created perfect, was dragged into 
chaos by the fall of the angels; the latter better comports with the 
doctrine of an ever-immanent plastic Creator. But neither can 
destroy the inspired testimony that the earth was without form and 
void when the Spirit of God moved upon the abyss. As to the 
formation of the earth, we encounter the catastrophists and the 
uniformitarians ; the former holding that ancient terrestrial processes 
were paroxysmal and rapid, like the earthquake and the volcano; 
the latter holding that they were as slow and tranquil as the growth 
and decay of rocks, floras and faunas; the one answers well enough 
to the dogmatic conception of the six days’ works as six stupendous 
miracles produced by as many fiats; whilst the other more accords 
with the doctrine of long cosmogonic or creative epochs in which 
one day is but as a thousand years; but neither can make obsolete 
the commandment that in six days Jehovah made the heaven 
and the earth and rested the seventh day as in the Sabbath made 
for man. There are, also, alternative opinions as to the dissolution 
or the stability of the globe, which, in their outcome, can only con- 
firm the divine promise of a new earth after the present earth shall 
have passed away. 

Entering next into anthropology, we come upon the two hypoth- 
eses of a constancy of species, the human as distinguished from all 
animal species, and a transmutation of species, the animal evolving 
into the human. Adopt the former, and you can retain the old 
dogma that man was created like a clay image or moulded statue, 
wholly apart from nature; adopt the latter, and you may conceive 
of him as the consummate flower of the whole cosmic process of 
creation; but whichever you adopt, you will not have unsettled a 
single proof-fext teaching that man was made in the image of God. 
As to the unity of mankind, if you take the hypothesis of one pair 
and race in Eastern Asia, you can hold the Adamic covenant as 
Augustine held it whilst denying the antipodes. If you take the 
hypothesis of indigenous or continental races, you can still hold that 
Adam, as the natural head of the chosen Caucasian race, was also 
the federal or representative head of all other races in the economy 
of redemption. But whichever hypothesis you take, it will remain 
Scripturally true that as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. As to the destiny of mankind, whether you speculate 
about the physical improvement and perfection of the species, or 
about its physical deterioration and extinction, you will only 
gather materials for the Biblical doctrine of a depraved humanity 
yet to be glorified in the second Adam, the Lord from heaven. 
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When we advance from the physical into the psychical sciences, 
the conflicting hypotheses and dogmas present still more embar- 
rassing yet hopeful dilemmas. In psychology, whether you lean 
towards materialism, with the Pelagian dogma of hereditary taint, 
or towards spiritualism, with the Augustinian dogma of imputed 
guilt, you can find something of both in the Pauline doctrine of the 
carnal and the spiritual mind with their conflict of law and will 
in our consciousness. Whether you are a necessitarian, citing Cal- 
vinistic proof-texts, or a libertarian, quoting Arminian proof-texts, 
you can reconcile them in the Scripture injunction to give diligence 
to make your election sure and work out your own salvation, since 
it is God that worketh in you, both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. Whether you are a mortalist, looking only for the death 
and sleep of the body, or an immortalist, hoping for the survival of 
the soul, the Scripture will teach you that the regeneration of the 
soul involves the resurrection of the body. In sociology you may 
be a legitimist, basing government upon divine right, or a revolution- 
ist, founding it on the popular will, and still find all the truth of 
‘both speculations in the spiritual organism of the Church. You 
may hold to the reign of law or to the rule of will in social devel- 
opment, and yet reconcile divine providence with human freedom 
in the history of redemption. You may dream of the perfectibility 
or of the corruptibility of civilized society, and still anticipate alike 
the utopia of the philanthropist and the millennium of the prophet 
in the universal kingdom of Christ. In theology, or the science of 
religion, either as a naturalist or as a supernaturalist, you can see 
the Christian religion at length destroying or absorbing all other 
religions, as the one credible and acceptable faith of mankind. Ina 
word, not only in each science, but throughout the general science 
of the sciences, you will everywhere find the most antagonistic 
hypotheses and dogmas more or less reconcilable with essential 
truths of revelation. 

Now, in proof of this canon, let it be remarked first that such a 
provisional reconciliation of the hypothetic and dogmatic portions 
of science is rendered necessary and unavoidable by the laws of 
thought and belief in our mental constitution. When established 
facts and truths refuse to coalesce in our logic, all that we can do is 
to weigh and balance the evidence for them, and even if forced to 
hold them in a state of paradox, still to conclude that somehow the 
contradiction must be in our thoughts rather than in things. We 
cannot without doing violence to our whole intellectual nature 
reject an hypothesis merely because it conflicts with a cherished 
dogma, or reject a dogma merely because it impedes a favorite 
hypothesis. Until we are positively sure that we know all the 
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relevant facts and have all the needed light upon them, we must be 
content with a somewhat problematical state of opinion. When we 
have taken that mental attitude we shall also have the needed 
moral capacity for receiving the truth. 

In the second place, it should not be forgotten that this provisional 
reconciliation is only incidental to a transitional stage in the devel- 
opment of real knowledge. After all, our hypotheses are simply 
tentative and our dogmas merely approximate. They are not goals, 
and should not be made barriers. “ Nor need any one be shocked,” 
says Bacon, “at a suspension of judgment which does not assert that 
nothing is known; but only that things cannot be known except 
in a certain order and method, whilst it allows particular degreés of 
certainty for the sake of commodiousness and use, until the mind 
shall enter on the explanation of causes.” Notwithstanding any incon- 
venience and perplexity to the investigators themselves, the inter- 
ests neither of orthodoxy nor of philosophy can suffer from such a 
problematical state of their relations. It is only through the attri- 
tion of conflicting hypotheses and dogmas that they can shed their 
errors, combine their truths and become converted into harmonious * 
theories and doctrines in tbe ultimate system of knowledge. The 
history of the sciences is full of examples of this process. The 
essential truths of the old Ptolemaic theology of the early Church 
have not only survived their false hypothetic and dogmatic state- 
ment, but have derived new proof and beauty from the more scientific 
exegesis of our time. And it may be reasonably hoped that all the 
sciences will thus go on, from age to age, slowly bringing true 
science and real religion into full accordance. 

In the third place, it may be added that such a provisional recon- 
ciliation does in fact obtain among scientists and religionists in their 
actual intercourse. By a tacit and spontaneous agreement, according 
as either has prior right of investigation, they hold their dogmas as 
subject to correction by approved hypotheses and their hypotheses 
as subject to correction by accepted dogmas. In all their discussions, 
so far as philosophically conducted, an appeal always lies back of 
a dogma to the real truth of Scripture, and back of an. hypothesis 
to the actual facts of nature; and meanwhile judgment is suspended 
until the scales of evidence turn in favor of the one or the other. 
Take any representative company of devout naturalists and intel- 
ligent divines, and they will be found dealing with the problem of 
opinion thus frankly, fearlessly and hopefully, yet all within the 
pale of orthodoxy, and under the eye of philosophy. 


CHARLES W. SHIELDS. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE. 





IV. 
THE “NEW PSYCHOLOGY.” 


HE “New Psychology” is concerned very largely with the 
consideration of the relations which exist between the mind 
and the brain. We begin, therefore, with the question, What is 
the human brain, viewed anatomically? In its narrowest use the 
term designates the two hemispheres into which the great frontal 
and superior part of the mass that fills the main cavity of the skull 
is divided. These, with some other smaller bodies lying at their 
base, constitute the cerebrum. More generally, by the brain is 
meant all the great ganglia which lie above the spinal column. - 
Besides the two hemispheres, the most conspicuous parts are the 
medulla oblongata, which, to an unscientific observer, seems to 
be a sort of prolongation of the spinal cord beyond its bony pro- 
tection, and the cerebellum, which seems to be a sort of appendage 
to the cerebrum. Any good chart or picture will make the leading 
parts of the entire mass which fills the skull and lies above the 
spinal cord sufficiently intelligible. Between the human brain and 
that of a calf, or other animal used by butchers, there is, as to broad 
general outlines, so much resemblance that almost any person can 
find an opportunity, by direct observation, to become familiar with 
this organism. Of course, the medical man and the scientist need 
to examine the human brain itself in the dissecting-room. 

But the brain, when considered in its relation with mind, usually 
is to be understood still somewhat more generally. The brain in 
the “ New Psychology” quite commonly is regarded as a part of a 
greater whole, as the chief central organism of the entire nervous 
system ; the spinal cord, and the nerves proper which are scattered 
through the body and which lead out to its periphery, being sub- 
ordinate to it, but also vitally connected with it. In order to have 
a correct and adequate conception of its functions, this is the view 
which we must take of it. “ We may compare it,” says Martin, in 
his treatise on the human body, when writing of the nervous 
system, “to the Western Union Telegraph, the head office of which 
in New York would represent the brain and spinal cord; and the 
minor offices, in other large cities, the sympathetic ganglia; 
and the minor offices in country stations, the sporadic ganglia; 
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while the telegraph wires, directly or indirectly uniting all, would 
correspond to the nerve-trunks, Just as information started along 
some outlying wire may be transmitted to a central office and from 
it to others, and then, according to what happens to it in the centre, 
be stopped there, or spread in all directions, or in one or two only ; 
so may a nervous disturbance, reaching a centre by one nerve-trunk, 
merely excite changes in it, or be radiated from it through other 
trunks more or less widely over the body, and arouse various ac- 
tivities in the other component tissues.” Of this network, the 
brain is the great central organ, and we, therefore, often call brain- 
work that which in reality involves the activity of other subordinate 
parts of the nervous system. 

In the study of the brain, as to its chemistry, its histology, and 
as to its place and functions in the human body, anatomists and 
physiologists pure and simple have long been engaged. But in our 
times, and especially within the last half of the present century, the 
study of the brain has been receiving special attention from another 
class of scientific investigators, and for another purpose. These are 
persons who seek light upon the nature or the operations of the 
mind, through a better acquaintance with that part of the body 
which is most peculiarly and specifically the organ or instrument 
of the mind. This line of research has been pursued to such an 
extent that out of it has arisen a subbranch of science which has 
been rather awkwardly designated “ Physiological Psychology,” 
with a large literature, consisting of many books and an immense 
number of minor publications, and with a considerable amount of 
physical apparatus furnished as helps in some institutions of learn- 
ing. In the English language the most comprehensive treatise on 
this subject is that published by Dr. Ladd, of Yale University. 
The main peculiarity of the so-called “New Psychology” is the 
prominence which it gives to the methods and results of this 
physiological approach to the phenomena of mind, and the disposi- 
tion at least in some cases to disparage conclusions drawn from an 
acquaintance with the purely mental side of human experience. 

A thoroughgoing materialist may be expected to seek light 
upon the phenomena of the mind, through a study of the brain, 
as the great centre of the nervous system; for to him, what most 
persons call spirit, is only a peculiar function of matter, and the 
human spirit is no more than a peculiar function of the human 
brain. Something of the same sort might be anticipated of a 
sensationalist in philosophy. A sensationalist is one who holds 
that there is nothing in the intellect that was not first in the 
senses, that all our ideas originate in the contact into which our 
nervous system brings us with the material world, and that they at 
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their highest development are only transformed sensations. For 
one who receives this philosophical dogma, it is consistent and is 
likely to be congenial to approach the science of the soul and of 
thought by a study of the brain in its relation to various mental 
processes. But, if we hold that mind is a substance of its own kind, 
and not a function of matter; and if we believe that before sensation 
is possible the mind must have in it all the elements of intelligence, 
and even latent ideas, such as time and space and cause, ready to 
be called forth whenever we come into contact with the external 
world; whatisthe attitude that should be assumed towards this new 
line of physio-psychological investigation ? 

In the study of the human mind, as to method, the place to 
begin is not the brain. The ultimate appeal on all questions in 
intellectual science is to the human consciousness, that is to that 
perception which each of us has as to what passes in his own soul. 
As to what consciousness testifies we are all directly informed as to 
ourselve’ ; and as to others we are informed by what they say and 
do. Here we have a witness for which there can be no substitute. 
On the other hand, all that the brain can tell us about mental 
operations must be indirect and by inference, and is very liable to 
be vague, uncertain and misleading. Just here lies the great fault 
of several of the recent text-books and other treatises on psychol- 
ogy. Although in other particulars they are in the main un- 
objectionable, or even excellent, they begin with a long discussion 
of the human brain and of the problems involved in its relation to 
mind. No matter what other things are considered in advance, we 
cannot really commence psychology until we have recognized con- 
sciousness as the only direct and sufficient source of information. 

With this caution as to method, the student of the human mind 
ought to welcome the aid which he may receive from these 
modern physio-psychological investigations. The amount of light 
to be had from this quarter is yet very small; and there is no 
good ground to rest a hope upon that it will ever be as great as some 
would have us to anticipate. But if only a ray comes, that ought 
to be hailed. Even any failure on the part of such research to 
add positively to our acquaintance with the phenomena and laws 
of the soul must, in a negative way, be very significant. The 
brain is more or less the special physical organ of the mind, and 
the two are so intimately related in so many ways, that we cannot 
adequately understand the operations of the one unless we know a 
great many things in regard to the other. Only let us always be 
careful not to imagine that we are thus brought any nearer in our 
knowledge to “ bridging the chasm” which distinguishes between 
phenomena of matter and phenomena of spirit, than were Plato 

39 
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and Aristotle centuries before the birth of Christ. When, for 
instance, if such a thing were practicable, we have traced the 
effect of pressure upon the organ of touch through the nerve to 
the spinal cord and thence to the brain proper; and again have 
followed the responsive movement from the brain to the spinal 
cord, and thence through the nerve to the surface of the body; and 
have recognized all the changes, chemical, molecular, or whatever 
they may be, in the cells and tissues, and have stated them in terms 
of mathematics; we will still not be any nearer to solving the 
mystery of the intellectual percept which attends such a process, 
than if we were wholly ignorant of the existence of the organism 
that is employed. The one, according to all we know about it, 
remains a mode of motion; the other is an intellectual act. We 
have simply learned that certain changes in the nervous system 
coincide with certain modifications of consciousness. No one can 
rise from the unprejudiced study of such a candid and compre- 
hensive treatise as that of Dr. Ladd without having this great 
truth stamped upon his convictions more indelibly and vividly 
than would otherwise be possible. 

Physiological psychology proceeds legitimately in no other way 
than by observation and experiment. For some of its investigations 
the healthy, waking or sleeping human being, yourself or some 
other person, according to circumstances, is the best and often the 
only subject. For other purposes, the human being in disease or 
in some abnormal state, furnishes the necessary phenomena. Much 
also has to be learned in the dissecting-room, where it is possible to 
ascertain the brain-conditions that have attended peculiarities of 
mental manifestations which have been observed in life. Compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology, too, are relied upon to a large degree 
for information; indeed, to many persons there is no more inter- 
esting phase of this study. Follow, for instance, Dr. Carpenter in 
his Mental Physiology as he traces the advance of the nervous 
system from its lowest and most elementary form in the amoeba or 
“jelly specks” of stagnant water, up through the star fish, the 
centipede, onward to the vertebrate, until the culmination is reached 
at last in the brain of man, where are concentrated many of the 
qualities of the lower orders, with others quite peculiar to the 
human species ; and along with this examination of the advance of 
the nervous system, carefully observe the corresponding progress 
towards human intelligence, together with the marked variations, and 
one cannot fail to be deeply interested and profoundly instructed. 

In one particular, animals can be studied in a way that is im- 
possible with men, that is, by what is known as vivisection. Now 
and then an accident or injury occurs to a man, or a surgical oper- 
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ation is performed, by reason of which, in a limited degree, the 
brain can be observed in life in the human being. Such cases, 
however, are exceptional, and they generally occur under such 
circumstances that a careful study of the phenomena for psychologi- 
cal purposes is impracticable. But an animal can be taken and 
experimented upon, at the times and places and in the manner de- 
sired. Frogs, rats, rabbits and dogs have been among those most 
‘largely employed. For instance, scientists have not hesitated to 
put a dog under the influence of an anesthetic, and then, having 
cut out a piece from his skull, and having fitted a watch glass in 
the aperture, they have, through the glass, observed the changes 
which occur in the brain under varied external conditions. Parts 
of the brain also are cut away in such experiments, and the conse- 
quences are carefully observed and tested. One of the simplest and 
most common of all these experiments consists in the decapitation 
of a frog, and in the observation of the reflex movements produced 
by the application of electricity, acids, severe pressure, and the like. — 

Over vivisection, as practiced for these and other scientific pur- 
poses, quite a spirited controversy has been waged, especially in 
England. Vivisection is regarded by many intelligent people as a 
cruelty to animals, the perpetration of which is not justified by the 
results attained; and same, therefore, demand that it shall be sup- 
pressed by the strong arm of the law. As often practiced it no 
doubt is useless, cruel and wrong. Why should an amateur repeat 
upon the living animals experiments which have already been tested 
by scientists to such an extent that only the most careful and best 
prepared observers can even hope to learn any more from them? 
It does not help the matter to call it the pursuit of science, the 
laboratory method, or any other high-sounding name. In fact, of this 
experimentation there are phases that are wholly unworthy either 
of physiology or of p#ychology. After it once has been adequately 
tested, putting acid on the leg of a decapitated frog in order to see 
the frog rub it off with the other leg, is certain not to increase our 
knowledge of the human mind, and is not likely to throw much 
additional light on the action of the nervous system. If psychology 
is approached mainly by any of these experiments on the bodies of 
animals or men, dead or living, it must renounce its place as the 
queen of all the sciences, and come down to a very humble rank 
among them. But, all of this is to be understood as merely caution- 
ary. So far as by vivisection we can find out what will be really 
valuable in regard to man or beast, and as to body or soul, under 
proper limitations and in proper hands, it is more than permissible. 
This is a case in which the end justifies the means—the means 
under the circumstances not being immoral. 
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So far as the “ New Psychology ” has any just claim to a hearing 
or reason for its existence, this arises from the results that have 
been attained or are attainable in the study of the relation between 
mind and brain. What are some of the leading problems that have 
been under consideration more recently in this field? At the very 
threshold the investigator is met by this inquiry: To what extent 
and in what sense is the brain the organ of the mind? It is gen- 
erally conceded that all mental activity involves a corresponding 
use of the brain, that is, of the great ganglia that occupy the skull. 
For this conclusion, as to the higher powers of the soul, such as 
abstraction, generalization, judgment, reasoning, the desires and 
affections, and the will, we are compelled to rest upon considerations 
of a general character. Consciousness, for instance, is conditioned 
on the state of the brain. A severe blow on the head destroys 
consciousness ; and disease of that part of the human system is at- 
tended by a corresponding degree of debility of mind. Again, when 
we think long and severely we are conscious of a feeling that the 
brain is tired. Some, also, believe that we naturally locate mental 
action in the brain; but this is decisively negatived by such facts , 
as that this is a comparatively modern opinion, and that Aristotle, 
the greatest observer in ancient times, regarded the heart as the 
seat of consciousness and thought that the brain is chiefly useful as 
the source of the fluid for lubricating the eyes and for other like 
services. Beyond these mere general evidences that the brain is 
the organ of our higher mental powers, to proof more specific and 
direct it is not likely that we ever shall be able to come; for there is 
no way in which observations can be made directly upon the living 
organism as associated with these superior functions of the soul. 

When we descend to the association of ideas and to memory the 
proof that the brain is the organ of the soul is much more direct. 
For instance, aphasia, or inability in speech to use language cor- 
rectly though there is no paralysis of the vocal organs or impair- 
ment of the intellect, is ascertained to be always accompanied by 
disease of certain parts of the brain. The entire removal of the 
association of ideas and of memory from volitional control also 
strongly points in the same direction. When we reach sense- 
perception in our descent of the scale of our intellectual powers, we 
know that the brain is the organ of the mind; for until the stimu- 
lation reaches the brain there is no consciousness. To this extent, 
therefore, we can be confident that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, and exclusively such. Only let us not suppose that the mind 
is in the brain, as water is in a vessel, or electricity in a Leyden jar 
—that when the necessary nervous stimulation has occurred in a 
sense-perception, the mind is any more in the great ganglia of the 
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skull than it isin the extremity where the ultimate excitement is 
located. The soul is neither in the brain nor in the nerve; their 
excitement is merely a condition of mental action. 

When we inquire in what sense the brain is the organ of the 
mind, that is, what occurs in the brain as the attendant of mental 
activity, we are still in great darkness; though we can comfort 
ourselves with the hope of increasing light as the result of per- 
Sistent investigations in the future. There is, no doubt, some sort 
of accompanying physical waste on a large scale. This is evident, 
because, although the weight of the entire brain in comparison with 
the weight of the whole body is, on an average, not over 1 to 36, 
it is estimated that one-fifth of the total supply of blood goes to 
the brain. This enormous provision for restoration implies a cor- 
responding consumption of some sort. But wherein the change 
consists, how far it is molecular and how far chemical, and after 
what fashion, as yet almost nothing is ascertained. True, Bain, 
in his well-known book on Mind and Body furnishes diagrams to 
exhibit to the eye what he supposes to occur in the brain as the | 
physical process of association of ideas and of memory. But it all 
amounts to this, and no more, that if we conceive of the process as 
a movement of brain matter, there would be a tendency to mould 
the particles into certain shapes, with certain adjustments to each 
other, and that then, like any machine, it would tend to run in 
these grooves with increasing readiness. All this is pure guess- 
work, and ignores too much all except the strictly mechanical. 
Even if it were all conceded, one thing we need always distinctly 
to recognize as unattained and unattainable ;—it would show what 
occurs physically, but it would not show why this particular 
arrangement of brain matter has associated with it a particular 
mental action. Between the two there is no possible resemblance, 
but only an arbitrary connection so far as we can see. 

Of course, the extremists profess to know it all. They begin 
with a few such tremendous assumptions as that sensation is iden- 
tical with a nerve-movement, and consciousness with nerve-organ- 
ization into ganglia, and then, with a sublime indifference to 
fallacies, they march across chasms without bridging them, until 
they arrive at any result they desire. One of the most entertaining 
things to which a logician can devote a few spare hours, is to 
unearth the major premises upon which much of this pretentious 
philosophy rests, and to state them in exact language. Driven 
thus from the shelter of the woods where it conceals its assump- 
tions and forced to face the day, it becomes simply ludicrous, 

One of the oldest of these problems as to the relation of mind 
and brain is, whether the size of the brain and mental power are 
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in proportion? When we speak of size we mean weight rather 
than space occupancy. The answer to this question may be safély 
said to be in the affirmative, but only in a general way. For 
instance, it is not true that the weight of the braia of man is abso- 
lutely greater than that of other animals, although he is absolutely 
superior in intelligence. In this particular it is surpassed both by 
the whale and by the elephant. Nor is it true that compared with 
the size of the body to which it belongs does it stand at the head 
of the list as to weight; for, in this particular, it is exceeded by 
certain birds, rodents, and monkeys. The most distinctive mark 
of the human brain as compared with that of the higher animals 
is not the size, but rather the amount of surface that it possesses 
by means of its foldings; as to this it is unequaled. Nor when we 
compare the brains of men with each other, do we discover that 
size absolutely or relatively is a standard of mental power. The 
proportionate weight of the brain to that of the entire body is 
greatest at birth, being about 1 to 6; while in adult life it stands 
at about 1 to 386. Again, between different adults the size of the 
brain is not always a test of mental capacity. The brain of Daniel 
Webster, for instance, is reported to have weighed a little over 
fifty-three ounces; while Dr. Bastian tells of an imbecile whose 
intellectual deficiency was congenital, yet whose brain weighed 
fifty-five ounces. About all that can safely be asserted on this 
subject is that, as a rule, with many exceptions, men of great minds 
have large brains; and that unless the size of the brain rises above 
a certain degree, which is set at about thirty-two ounces, it is 
invariably accompanied by more or less mental defect. In other 
words, the same law obtains here as in regard to physical strength 
in general. The largest men are not always ablest to exert the 
most muscular power. Much depends on the quality of the tissue 
of which the muscles consist, on the condition of the other coér- 
dinated parts of the body, and on the training that has been 
received. Still, other things being equal, the larger man is able 
to lift the heavier load, or to strike the heavier blow. In accord- 
ance with this rule as to the brain and mental power, the average 
size of the skull is less among savage than among civilized nations. 
At the same time, the Enghis skull, which is supposed to be one 
of the oldest that has been discovered, is so much larger than that 
of the highest ape that it evidently should not be put in the same 
class; and, according even to Huxley, it “might have belonged to 
a philosopher, or might have contained the thoughtless brains of a 
savage.” If the chemistry or histology of the brain are capable 
of throwing light on the variations from the rule as to size and men- 
tal power, as yet they have accomplished nothing in this direction. 
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Have we two brains? This is a question which has been some- 
what discussed for a half century or more; and the affirmative has 
been advocated by such men as the famous Dr. Holland, and in our 
day by Dr. Brown-Séquard. Prima facie we do, so far as the great 
frontal and superior mass that occupies most of the skull is con- 
cerned, have two brains. It is divided into two hemispheres, 
which, except in minor details, closely resemble each other both in 

‘size and in conformation. The more common opinion has been 
that these, as to their functions, are two halves of a whole, and that 
in use the left hemisphere is the organ of the feelings and move- 
ments for the right side of the body, while the reverse is true of the 
other half. But the more careful investigations of recent times 
show that this is an opinion which does not hold good, except in a 
very limited degree, if at all. Brown-Séquard, and those who 
think with him, insist that the two hemispheres of the brain are 
very much like the two engines often placed in a steamship, 
either of which is capable of driving the vessel on its way, and 
neither of which do we employ, at least ordinarily, to the full: 
extent of its capacity. They even go so far as to insist that if the 
human brain could be educated up to the point where we would no 
longer be content to use one brain, as at present, but brought both 
into full activity, there would be a vast increase in mental activity. 

Into the discussion of this curious problem we cannot here enter, 
especially because it turns so largely on physiological investiga- 
tions. But there are phases of it that can readily be appreciated 
even by the non-scientific observer. The readers of The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster will remember the half lunatic who is conspicuous in 
the trial of Ralph. He is thus introduced: “ Ralph stood looking 
into a cell, where there was a man with a gay red plume in his hat 
and a strip of red flannel about his waist. He strutted up and 
down like a drill sergeant. ‘I am General Jackson,’ he began. 
‘People don’t believe it, but I am. I had my head shot off at 
Bueny Visty, and the new one that growed isn’t nigh so good as 
the old one; it’s tater on one side. That’s why they take advan- 
tage of me to shut me up. But I know some things, My head is 
tater on one side, but it’s all right on t’?other. And when I know 
a thing in the left side of my head, I know it. Lean down here. 
Let me tell you something out of the left side. Not out of the 
tater side, mind ye. I wouldn’t a told you if he hadn't locked me 
up for nothing. Bill Jones is a thief! He sells the bodies of the 
dead paupers, and then sells the empty coffins back to the county 
agin. But that a’n’t all T’ll tell the rest. another time. 
And that a’n’t out of the tater side, you can depend on that. That’s 
out of the left side. Sound as a nut on that side!’” His character, 
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it is claimed, is transferred to the story from real life. In it, we 
have an instance of what is often witnessed among persons of 
unsound mind—a strange mixture of sane and of insane thought at 
the same time, or succeeding each other at more or less regular 
intervals. There are persons, also, who lead a sort of dual exist- 
ence, somewhat like that of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” only not 
necessarily like theirs in the contrast of good and evil. Who has 
not at moments seemed to himself to be conscious of another 
existence, which just becomes distinct enough to attract our atten- 
tion and then eludes our attempts to get any hold upon it? . All 
of this, believers in two brains may seek to explain by their theory 
of the two organs furnished for the use of the mind. ‘Too little is 
known, however, to justify any one in pronouncing certainly upon 
the answer to this problem. The dualists have by no means estab- 
lished their theory; the weight of evidence appears to be largely 
against them, Nevertheless, there may be some truth on their 
side. There are facts which do seem to indicate that at least when 
the brain has been injured in certain parts, other portions may take 
up the work they had hitherto done, just as in the steamship, when 
one engine breaks down, the other may be started, and will propel 
the vessel. But, in what sense and to what extent the dualism 
obtains, we do not yet know. 

In order that any excitement of the nervous system in man may 
be attended by a corresponding mental action, the stimulation must 
pass up to the brain in the skull. If it terminates in the ganglia 
scattered through the body, or even in the spinal cord, no percept 
or consciousness is aroused. This is established by observations 
made upon persons who have been paralyzed. But while there 
may be no conscious mental action, within certain limits nervous 
reaction and muscular movement may still continue, just as if the 
line of stimulation to the brain were in good working order. 

Here the problem arises, How far, when we are in health, is 
bodily action purely automatic, or reflex? In other words, How 
far are we mere machines, over which we have no more control 
than a locomotive has over the steam which drives it? 

What are known as the vital organs, such as the heart, are 
driven and regulated by the sympathetic system of nerves, and of 
their action in health we usually have no consciousness, and over 
them we exercise only the slightest volitional control. Many 
people even have but the most vague knowledge of the existence 
of these organs. This is because the sympathetic nerves have only 
at slight connection with the cerebro-spinal system. Does auto- 
matic or purely reflex action limit itself to these organs? Dr. 
Carpenter, whose book on mental physiology is largely occupied 
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with the discussion of this question, approaches it through compar- 
ative anatomy and physiology. In the lowest order of animals, 
which have only the faintest rudiments of spinal cord or brain, 
activity seems to be almost entirely without volition. Ascend the 
scale to such a creature as the centipede. Cut off its head when it 
is in motion, and the body will continue to move forward by the 
automatic action of the legs. Divide it into several segments, and 
. these will still, for a time, pursue their journey. Even after they 
have become quiescent, they may be started again by irritating any 
one of the nervous centres, or the extremity of the nervous cord. 
Comé up still higher to the frog. Cut off its head, and divide its 
spinal cord in the middle of the back, so that the forelegs are 
connected with the upper segments, and the hind legs with the 
lower ; then each pair can be excited to a variety of actions, but 
each of them entirely independent of the other. When, last of all, 
we reach man in our ascent, we discover that persons who are 
thoroughly paralyzed, as to any voluntary movement of the body 
below the neck, when tickled or pricked or otherwise stimulated at 
the extremities, still may respond with movements that we might 
have supposed to be volitional, if performed by a person in health. 
This is a rough sketch of one of the simplest of the lines of in- 
vestigation by which the solution of this problem in physiological 
psychology is sought. The answers proposed vary extremely—all 
the way from that of the materialist and the necessitarian, who 
insist that there is no such thing as a self-determining power of the 
human will as to any action whatever, but that we follow the 
movement of our brains, which in turn are entirely controlled by 
the laws of matter and of life; up to the other extreme of those 
who insist that what at any time falls under the control of the will 
must always be impossible without its exercise. The truth seems 
to be about this: that there are certain movements of the body, 
which, although originally volitional, tend to become automatic. 
We have conspicuous examples of this in learning to walk, to talk, 
to play upon instruments of music, and in general to make use of 
the more flexible parts of our bodies. Learning to walk consists, 
not only in finding out what to will in order to bring the legs into 
the proper position, but also in habituating the cerebro-spinal system 
to do the necessary work without any conscious effort on our part. 
The same is true of learning to talk or to sing. To show the ex- 
tent to which automatism may be artificially brought into use in 
instrumental music, Dr. Carpenter introduces and vouches for this 
report made to him by a clergyman of the north of England: 
“ While I was a student in Dublin University, I was at an evening 
party at which a lady was asked to play for dancing. Unfortu- 
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nately she had taken far too much at supper, and was, in fact, after 
she had begun to play, so drunk as to be totally unable to rise off 
the stool. I was standing near the piano and saw her eyes close, 
her head fall forward, and give every manifestation of sleep, except 
snore aloud. Bat her playing went on in perfect time; and, in fact, 
the difficulty was, when she had ended a waltz or quadrille, to make 
her stop ; for when she was shaken out of sleep, it was evidently her 
intention to go on the whole night. To set her going again, it was 
only necessary to place her hands on the keys, and she would begin 
a new quadrille, soon again relapsing into sleep, and yet continuing 
to play well.” In order to understand such a case fully, we need 
to know more than we do as to the philosophy of sleep; but this 
poor drunken woman, as to her musical performance, acted appar- 
ently as if she were little above the level of an ordinary hand- 
organ. Start the machinery, and it continued to play mechanically. 
To such an extent may action, which was originally volitional, 
become automatic. But, on the other hand, physical action that 
was originally reflex or automatic may, to a greater or less extent, 
be brought under volitional control. We can train ourselves not 
to wince under the cut of the knife, or to smile at what is laughable, 
or to be tickled at the sensitive points. It also seems to be estab- 
lished that what is reflex or automatic in animals, and especially in 
the lower orders of them, is not necessarily so in man, but only may 
become such. The tendency, as the scale of existence is ascended, 
appears to be to bring action more under the control of will. 
Another of these problems as to which much has recently been 
said, concerns the localization of the functions of the brain. The 
question is whether, in the use of this organ of the mind, there is a 
division of labor? Is the whole brain, for example, called into 
activity in each sense-perception, and in each voluntary movement 
of the body, or are certain tracts employed in one case and certain 
other tracts in another case? This theory of the localization of the 
' functions of the brain should not be confounded with phrenology. 
The peculiarity of phrenology is that it regards the mind as a 
compound of faculties, each of which has a definite tract of brain 
assigned to it, and assumes that, therefore, by the development of 
these respective tracts, we may measure the strength of the various 
mental faculties. Within the memory of many persons now living, 
traveling phrenologists went about the country and made it a 
business to “feel” the bumps on the skulls of people, and on this 
basis to sell them a chart of a human head, on which their 
“acquisitiveness,” their “self-esteem,” their “benevolence,” their 
“wit,” and the like, all were carefully mapped, and the amount of 
these which each person possessed was carefully set down in figures. 
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The more recent doctrine of the localization of the functions of 
the brain is entirely free from this crass nonsense. The method 
pursued has been largely that of experiment in vivisection. Dr. 
Ferrier, of King’s College, London, whose work on the Functions of 
the Brain is entirely given up to this subject, has experimented on 
fishes, frogs, pigeons, rats, rabbits, guinea-pigs, dogs, jackals and 
monkeys. The processes have been mainly those of extirpation 
and of electrical stimulation. Parts of the brain have been 
removed, and the effects upon bodily movements have been care- 
fully observed. For a time it was believed that electrical stimula- 
tion of the brain was not possible; but this was ascertained to be a 
mistake, and electricity has been applied to stimulate certain parts, 
and the results have been noted with the greatest care. 

Besides these experiments upon animals, much attention has 
been paid to cases of human beings who have been under medical 
treatment for diseases of the brain or for injury to it. Exner, who 
is one of the first authorities on this part of the subject, went over 
several thousand cases of cerebral disease that had been followed 
by trustworthy post-mortem examination, and from these, with the 
utmost caution, he has proceeded to his conclusions. 

W hat is the result of these investigations? Some authorities, 
such as Dr. Ferrier, insist that localization is well established. It 
is not claimed that the functions of more than a portion of the 
brain are ascertained. Nothing as yet is revealed with certainty 
in regard to a great deal of the mass which fills the skull, or even 
as to much of the two hemispheres. In the very nature of the 
case, nothing is known in regard to the localization of the parts 
used as the organ of the higher powers of the mind, if such a 
localization exists. 

But the theory of localization cannot be said to be certainly 
established; all that Brown-Séquard urges in favor of two brains 
is directly against it, as it is commonly asserted. Quite a number 
of well-authenticated cases, also, are known, of persons who have 
lost considerable portions of their brain, and yet have survived in 
the full possession of all their mental faculties. How can these be 
harmonized with localization? About all that can be safely held 
is that this theory, in a limited way, is highly probable. For 
instance, there is scarcely any room to doubt that the cerebellum 
is used for codrdination of motion, such as that of the two legs, 
which need to move in harmony in order that we may walk. 
Other movements of the body apparently are brought about by 
the action of certain tracts of the brain proper. At the same time, 
it is not safe to assume that in all cases what is true of animals, no 
matter how high in the scale of existence, as to localization of 
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function, is also true of man. Much less as to him is determined 
even in regard to the use of certain parts of his physical organism, 
Nor is it safe to assume that because a certain movement is ordin- 
arily associated with a certain part of the brain, it cannot under 
any circumstances be transferred so as to become the work of some 
other tract of brain. There is reason to think that localization 
depends somewhat on use, and that, when necessary, the same 
functions may be taken up by a part of the brain not ordinarily so 
employed. Besides, there is manifest divergence between individ- 
uals as to localization; and, so far as in normal conditions localiza- 
tions do exist, they are of somewhat undefined character as to 
tracts of brain employed. 

Great prominence is given in the “ New Psychology” to what is 
technically called “ Psycho-physics,” in its broader sense. This 
phase of science has to do almost entirely with the physics of 
sensation. Quite a number of skilled men, especially in Germany, 
France and Italy, have for years been engaged in making in this 
field observations and experiments which are extremely difficult, 
and which require the nicest accuracy and extraordinary discrim- 
ination if the results are to be accepted as trustworthy. Any one 
who does not feel able, or who does not care to follow these 
researches in detail, can obtain a very good idea of them from the 
review of “experimental” psychological literature, given quarterly 
in the American Journal of Psychology. Ina very few of our Amer- 
ican colleges an opportunity is offered to students for personal 
experimentation in the physics of sensation; but it is at least a 
question whether this is a work that is likely to be done there with 
much profit. Certainly it should not be allowed in any degree to 
supplant the study of psychology proper. The utmost that is likely 
to be accomplished among students in .a college is to indicate to 
them the field and the appropriate methods and instruments. 
Research here that is valuable must be left to specialists. 

One of the inyuiries of “ Psycho-physics” is, What is the phys- 
ical basis of the distinction which is made in perception, as to the 
quality of sensations by the same special sense-organ? It is not, 
Why do the nerves of the nose excite smell, or those of the mouth, 
taste, or those of the ear,sound? In the chemical or the histological 
constitution of the nerves of the special senses, no difference which 
throws any light on this difference of function has been discovered. 
An attempt has been made to show why the senses, and especially 
touch and sight, occasion in the mind the idea of extension, of form, 
and of direction as belonging to the objects which excite them. 
But the weight of the evidence is in favor of those who maintain 
that this ability to set up such a conception is original and intuitive. 
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There, no doubt, are physical data, such as “local sign” and muscu- 
lar movement, which are the occasion of the mind reacting in such 
a@ way as to perceive objects under the forms of space. Lotze 
rendered an important service to psychology by calling attention to 
this overlooked problem, and by throwing much light on its solu- 
tion. But the idea of space itself, and the ability of the mind to 
cognize objects as having place in it, are native. 

In at least one particular these investigations as to the physical 
basis of the sensations has rather increased than diminished the 
mystery of the special nerves and their functions; for they have 
brought to light a probable sixth sense, that is, the sense of temper- 
ature. There is strong reason to believe that the body is furnished 
with a set of nerves other than those of touch, though like them, 
reaching the surface more or less thickly all over the skin, and set 
apart entirely to the function of giving us the sense perception of 
heat and of cold. Of thisset of nerves, again, some seem to be exclu- 
sively organs of heat and others of cold. Yet, why there is any 
difference between them and the nerves of touch as to the functions - 
which they fill, or why this difference between themselves, nothing 
is ascertained. 

But “ Psycho-physics” can throw some light upon certain of the 
variations in the quality of the sense-percepts by some of the same 
nerve-organs. This is true almost exclusively of sight and of hear- 
ing. Why one substance tastes sweet and another sour, or why 
one odor smells like a rose or another like musk, no one knows; 
that is, the physical processes have not been distinguished. But 
the physics of light and of sound have opened the way for the ob- 
servation of many interesting facts in regard to variations in the 
quality of the percepts of the eye and of the ear. The composition 
of colors and the variety in the vibrations of light and of sound 
account for a great deal of our experience, so far as it has a physical 
basis. At the same time no research of this sort brings us any 
nearer to the solution of the ultimate problem as to the intellectual 
side of our sense perceptions. Why do nerve-changes, which are 
purely physical and are ultimately all modes of motion, occasion 
the purely psychical experience, of which we are conscious in con- 
nection with them? Why does one set of nerve-movements occa- 
sion one kind of percepts, and another set of nerve-movements 
occasion another kind of percepts? Coincidence in time is all we 
know of the relation between the two phenomena. 

Another problem of “ Psycho-physics” relates to quantity in sense- 
perceptions. It deals mainly with two things. One is the least and 
also the greatest amount of stimulus of a sense-organ the mind is 
capable of observing. Every one knows that pressure, when less 
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than a certain degree, is not felt, and that when increased above a 
certain degree, sensibility is lost. In the same way vibrations of 
sound and also of light, have their limits within which alone they 
are perceptible ; and the points which mark the two extremes can’ 
be approximately known and stated in figures. 

The other problem as to quantity, relates to the amount of in- 
crease or decrease that is necessary as to the stimulus of the same 
sense in order that we may be conscious of a difference. If you 
plunge your hand into cold water, how much colder or warmer 
must other water be, in order that by changing your hand to it, the 
difference may be perceptible? For experiment in this field prob- 
ably pressure furnishes the best means. The result of all this sort 
of investigation has been to establish, in a broad sort of way, the 
Weber law, which has been modified by Fechner and others. 
That law can be expressed by a geometrical figure, and by arith- 
metical or algebraic symbols. Prof. Baldwin gives it as follows: 
“In order that any sensation may increase by quantities always 
equal, the excitation must be increased by a constant fraction of the 
excitation itself ; or the excitation must grow in geometrical progres- 
ston (1, 2, 4, 8), in order that the sensation grow in arithmetical | 
progression (1, 2, 8, 4); or yet again, the sensation varies as the 
loyarithm of the excitation.” If, for example, the original pressure 
is two pounds, a smaller increase will be perceptible than if the 
original pressure were three pounds, and a certain proportion is 
approximated asa law. But observations thus far justify no more 
than the belief that the law holds broadly good, and this only near 
the middle of the use of our powers. It varies also between differ- 
ent persons, and as to the same person at different times. 

Still one other problem of “ Psycho-physics,” in the specific phase 
of “ psychometry,” relates to time measurement of sense perception. 
It takes time for a movement in the nerves to pass from the periph- 
ery to the spinal cord, to traverse the spinal cord to the brain, 
and thence, again, if followed by reflex, automatic or volitional 
movement, to return to the surface. Time also is required for the 
purely mental action that lies between the ingoing impression and 
the outgoing response. Much ingenuity as to apparatus and ob- 
servation has been practiced by investigators in this field. To 
mention the problem is to bring out the immense difficulties with 
which it is surrounded. What is known as“ the personal equation ” 
is one of the most conspicuous; that is, the errors in observation 
which originate in the observer himself, and which by no process 
can be thoroughly estimated or corrected. This is the same diffi- 
culty which confronts the astronomer in his observations as to time. 
The results reached as to the time involved in nerve-movement are 
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interesting, but they can scarcely be regarded as of any great 
scientific importance. 

The discussion of sleep, dreaming, hallucinations, illusions, epi- 
_lepsy, insanity, somnambulism and telepathy, in each case involves 
the relation of mind and brain, and brings out the influence of the 
body upon certain mental manifestations. Recently hypnotism has 
been looming into prominence. It may be said to be the old- 
fashioned mesmerism, stripped of wild assumptions and with many 
new and striking phenomena. One school insists that the power is 
wholly by “suggestion” and, therefore, mental in its source; and 
the other school traces it to a physical cause. But, according to 
either school, it remains true that under certain conditions the mind 
in all of its faculties becomes the slave of another mind. Have we 
not here the means of silencing cavils at the demoniacal possessions 
of the New Testament? If one human being can so possess 
another, or even if one human being can be so made to believe that 
he is possessed by another, that in thought, feeling and will the 
hypnotized subject is the absolute slave of the performer, why 
cannot a demon possess a human soul after the fashion recorded in 
the New Testament? But we have here a subject too large for 
present consideration. 

This review may serve to show, in general, that in the “New 
Psychology” there is very little that is both new and true, except 
the physics and the physiology. To call it a new psychology is 
a misnomer. When Ribot tells his readers that until these in- 
vestigations began psychology was in its “childhood,” and that 
as a study of mind from the data of consciousness alone it is 
“dead,” he is indulging in gasconade. As an aid in intellectual 
science these physio-psychological investigations are of value, and 
especially as to our sense-perceptions. Doubtless the student of the 
mind needs to recognize the fact that in this life the soul does use 
the body, and especially the brain, as its instrument, and all 
researches that can throw light upon the relations of the two ought 
to be encouraged and used. But let our physiologists and physicists 
not forget that the body is only an organ for the soul, and that the 
phenomena of the soul never can be explained by the codrdinated 
phenomena of the body. 

D. W. FisHeEr. 


HANOVER COLLEGE, 





V. 
THE PROPHECIES OF BALAAM. 


HE character of Balaam is perhaps the most singular one 
presented in the Scriptures. Disclosed to us at the crisis of 
his life, when he was halting between two opinions, he seems an 
almost impossible compound of contradictions. At once a heathen 
and a worshiper of Jehovah, a common sooth-sayer and an inspired 
prophet, a greedy seeker after wealth and honor and a poet of the 
loftiest and purest thought, a wretch capable of instigating the 
foulest of plots, and a man who was unwilling to go beyond the 
word of the Lord his God to do less or more:—how can we con- 
ceive of a character in which contraries are so strangely blended? 
His earlier history, which might furnish the key that would 
unlock many problems, is not recorded for us. Yet it offers a 
most fascinating field for speculation. The strange events that 
happened to him on his journey to Moab; the extraordinary super- 
natural manifestations of which he was the subject; his prophecies, 
stretching into the distant future; all excite a peculiar interest. 
Add to this the inquiries regarding the record itself, with its repeti- 
tions and apparent discrepancies. 

Accordingly, it is not strange that a large literature has grown 
up on Balaam and his prophecies. The literary critic, the philolo- 
gist, the exegete, the antiquarian, the psychologist and the theolo- 
gian, all have made Balaam the object of their special study, and 
each from his own peculiar standpoint has attempted to bring the 
prophet more vividly before us. Into the greater part of this 
comprehensive discussion we cannot enter. We are not to consider 
the character of Balaam, but simply his prophecies. Yet, it is impos- 
sible for us to confine ourselves strictly to the mere interpretation 
of the utterances, for our entire conception of their meaning, nay 
even of their prophetic character, is conditioned on our answer to 
antecedent critical and literary questions. If, as many modern 
scholars would have us believe, Balaam is no more than a half- 
mythical heathen enchanter; and the prophecies ascribed to him are 
a mere jumble of fragments of tradition, wrought together long after 
the events which they pretend to predict; then evidently our treat- 
ment of these oracles will have to be radically different from the 
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traditional one. We are no longer studying the deep things of 
God, revealed by the Spirit of all Truth, but the lying imposture of 
man. There is, indeed, some interest still left in the investigation of 
them, but it is chiefly an interest for the linguist and the antiquarian. 

Accordingly, we propose to discuss first the critical questions 
concerning the composition and date of Balaam’s prophecies; éec- 


ondly, their literary and poetic character ; and, thirdly, their signifi- 
cation and application. 


I. CoMPosITION OF THE PROPHECIES. 


The story of Balaam, as it now stands, has the appearance of 
being a unit. The narrative progresses regularly from point to point, 
and leaves on the ordinary reader the impression of historicity. 
Even the divisive critics themselves used to maintain the unity 
of this account. Knobel ascribed the whole to E., and so also 
did Schrader with the exception of the episode of the speaking ass 
and the closing prediction in chap. xxiv. 20-24; but the prevailing 
criticism of the day does not concur even in this partial admission 
of unity. It is far keener scented to find out contradictions and 
more unsparing in the application of its principles, than was the 
older criticism. It discovers in Num. xxii-xxiv, no less than fifteen 
fragments from the two documents of the Jehovist and the second 
Elohist, which have been sandwiched together, with sundry har- 
monistic additions by a redactor. This hypothetical individual is 
a strange mental compound of sagacity and simplicity. Dillmann 
cannot say too much in praise of his literary taste, his skill in 
combining his excerpts so as to make a progress in thought, and 
his ability to give historic coloring to his story. Yet, in spite of all 
this skill and learning, he has pieced his extracts together in the 
most mechanical way, and has passed unnoticed a number of the 
plainest contradictions and repetitions. 

By means of these contradictions and repetitions the critics claim 
to be able to resolve his literary compound. The chief indications 
of diversity of authorship alleged by Dillmann, partly independently 
and partly after older critics, ure as follows: 1. The doubling of 
statements at the beginning of chap. xxii: ‘ And Balak, the son of 
Zippor, saw all that Israel had done to the Amorites.” “ And 
Balak, the son of Zippor, was king of Moab at that time.” “ And 
Moab was sore afraid of the people because they were many.” 
“And Moab was distressed because of the children of Israel.” 
2. The alternation in the use of the divine names O'79N and 117’. 
3. The incongruity of the episode of the speaking ass with the 
preceding record. 4. The contradiction involved in representing 
God as commanding Balaam to go, and then being angry with him 

40 : 
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for going to Balak. 5, The statement in xxii. 21 that Balaam went 
with the princes of Moab, while, according to the next verse, there 
were with him only two servants. 6. The distinction of the third 
and fourth oracles from the first and second by the fact that in 
them Balaam speaks of himself by name. Moreover, the quotation 
of part of the second in the third would not be likely, it is said, if 
both oracles were by the same author. 

On the strength of these alleged repetitions and contradictions, 
Dillmann makes his analysis of the documents with the surprising 
result of finding two utterly divergent traditions regarding Balaam. 
According to E., after the defeat of the Amorites, Balak, king of 
Moab, sends messengers to Balaam, a holy prophet of Jehovah, at 
Pethor on the Euphrates. These messengers say nothing about 
rewards, but simply ask him to come and curse Israel. Balaam 
refers the matter to God, and, on being forbidden to leave his home, 
refuses to accompany the messengers. A second embassy is then 
sent by Balak, and this time Balaam is commanded to go. He 
accompanies the princes to Moab, meets Balak, and pronounces the 
first and second oracles. Throughout he appears as a pious man, 
actuated only by the loftiest motives. 

According to J., Balak consulted with the Midianites concern- 
ing Israel, and learned from them of Balaam, a Midianite sorcerer. 
He sends messengers with the rewards of divination. Balaam at 
first refuses to come in obedience to a single command of God, but 
after the princes have left, influenced by greed, he sets out to over- 
take them. The angel of Jehovah withstands him in the narrow 
way, and the ass speaks to him. He offers to go back, but is bidden 
to proceed. Accordingly he accompanies the princes to their land, 
and there pronounces the third and fourth oracles under a divine 
impulse that compels him to speak contrary to his wish. 

With this analysis of Dillmann, Wellhausen and Delitzsch are in 
substantial agreement, though they differ widely in the critical 
inferences that they base on it. The further notice, in chap. xxxi, 
of Balaam’s advice to the Midianites and of his own destruction, all 
the critics ascribe to P., and hold that it is part of a third tradition 
entirely at variance with both J. and E. 

In our examination of the critical position just stated we shall 
aim to show, first, that the objections urged against the unity of the 
narrative are not valid, and, secondly, that the positive indications 
of unity are clear and incontrovertible. 

1. The objection to the unity of the record on account of the 
doubling of statements hardly deserves serious consideration. The 
argument is valid only on the assumption that an author can never 
himself supplement a remark that he has just made, or repeat it in 
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a different form for the sake of emphasis. If the parallel state- 
ments contradicted one another the case would be different, but when, 
instead of contradicting, one completes the other, how can such a sup- 
plementing be alleged as a sign of diversity of authorship? Could 
not a single writer, even a critic himself, after simply mentioning 
Balak, go on to state who Balak was, or relate that Moab was both 
“sore afraid” and “distressed” because of the children of Israel? 
Such repetitions as the latter are common in all languages, and most 
of all in the Hebrew, where parallelism is the invariable accom- 
paniment of poetry, and where even in prose a repetitious style is 
the most natural one. 

2. It isclaimed that the section xxii. 24—35a, is distinguished from 
the narrative that precedes and follows it by the use of the divine 
name /T7’. But 17’ occurs repeatedly in the foregoing sections 
ascribed to E., and O'9N is found in v. 22, which belongs to J. 
The last case is a disagreeable one for the critics, but they relieve 
themselves by assuming that the convenient redactor has in this - 
case substituted D°9N for an original 17. The reason that 77 
occursso frequently in this section is simply because the angel of 
i177’ is spoken of; F117’ is the name of God as He reveals Himself, 
and hence 7’ N79 is the constantly used and natural expression 
for this particular manifestation. 

3. The critics allege that the episode of the speaking ass is an 
incongruous addition to the history. This objection is purely sub- 
jective. The Church has never felt any incongruity in the story. 
The original writer or editor did not regard it as incongruous. It 
throws light on Balaam’s previous motives, and furnishes the only 
explanation of his subsequent dread of speaking contrary to God’s 
word. The alleged incongruity arises solely from the division that 
the critics make of the previous verses, and from their denial of the 
supernatural. 

4. The charge of contradiction in God’s commanding Balaam to 
go and then being angry with him for going, is based, as Hengsten- 
berg has shown, on a misunderstanding of the text. At the first 
God does not merely forbid Balaam to go, but forbids him to go 
and curse. Then when Balaam, anxious to injure Israel, thinks 
that if he can only go he will find some way to evade God’s com- 
mand, he is allowed to depart but still forbidden to curse. He 
sets out—not with a purpose to bless, however, since that would be 
useless either for himself or for Balak. The angel of Jehovah 
meets him, in anger at his sinful purposes, not at the mere fact of 
his going; and warns him that his way leads headlong to destruction. 
There is no contradiction in all this if the narrative is simply 
allowed to explain itself. It is only by the perverse ingenuity of 
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the critics in splitting it up into sections, and then setting the 
sections in antagonism to one another, that they are able to discover 
any inconsistency here. Furthermore, we may ask, if it is to be 
regarded as a contradiction for God -to tell Balaam to go and then 
send the angel to oppose him, why is it not also a contradiction for 
the angel to come out to stop him, as the critics maintain, and then 
afterwards to tell him to goon? Surely they ought not to ignore 
such an incongruity; and yet it is found in a section the whole of 
which they ascribe to J. 

5. The contradiction claimed between the passage which states 
that Balaam went with the princes of Moab, and the one that repre- 
sents him as traveling with two servants only, rests on the assump- 
tion that the princes were not present because they are not men- 
tioned in xxii.22. This may be a plausible conjecture, but it is too 
uncertain an inference to base an argument upon. Hengstenberg 
thinks that the princes were present, although only the servants 
were in immediate attendance upon Balaam. Even supposing that 
at the time of the appearance of the angel none but the servants 
were with him, we might still hold with the older commentators 
that the princes had ridden forward to inform Balak of the 
prophet’s coming. The most reasonable hypothesis seems to me to 
be as follows: Verse 21 gives a summary of Balaam’s action after 
God has permitted him to go—“ He rose up in the morning and 
saddled his ass and went with the princes of Moab.” Verses 22 sq. 
give a more detailed account of the journey. The large company 
of Moabites and Midianites, with tents and camels and horses, would 
most likely be encamped outside of Pethor; and to join them 
Balaam with his servants rides along between the vineyards. Here 
the angel of Jehovah meets him, warns him, and finally tells him 
to go on. Accordingly in v.35 we are told, “So Balaam went 
with the princes of Moab.” Which of these various methods of 
harmonizing is the true one we may be unable to say; but so long 
as there is a reasonable way of harmonizing we have no right to 
assume a contradiction. 

6. The critics claim that the third and fourth oracles must be by 
a different author from the first and second, because of the varia- 
tion in their introduction. As Wellhausen puts it, “There is no 
reason why the same author should begin his third and fourth 
oracles in a different way from his first and second.” It may be 
true that we can see no reason why he should do so, but it is equally 
true that there is no good reason why he should not do so if he 
wished. The supposition that a writer must always use the same 
formula because he uses it twice is simply absurd. Asa matter of 
fact, the last two oracles were given under different conditions of 
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inspiration from the first two, and hence we should naturally expect 
them to be differently introduced. A striking evidence of the 
subjectivity of all such criticism is seen in the circumstance that 
while the critics make the similarity of beginning of the third and 
fourth oracles a proof of identity of authorship, they allege the 
similarities in xxiii. 21-24 and xxiv. 7-9 as indications of diversity 
of authorship. In almost the next sentence to the one in which 
‘Wellhausen remarks that the same author could not have bagun 
his oracles differently, he says, “ The same writer would not repeat 
himself in xxiii. 21-24 and xxiv. 7-9.” 

So much for the objections to the unity of the narrative. It 
remains now to notice the positive indications of unity in the history 
and in the prophecies which it contains. These indications are 
found in the connected and regular development of all the details 
of the record. Dillmann himself exhibits this consistent progress 
most admirably in defense of his theory of a single redactor of both 
J. and KE. against Kuenen’s idea of a supplementing of J. by E. 
To most people the hypothesis that a mere compiler could attain 
such a high unity and consistent development by patching frag- 
ments of earlier documents together will appear extremely improb- 
able. Of course we do not doubt that the editor might have 
arranged his material so as to give a regular progress in, say, one 
particular, Balaam’s character for instance; but there is something 
more than this here—there is a development in every particular. 
It would be perfectly possible for one to arrange a lot of scattered 
algebraic quantities according to the ascending powers of a, or b, or 
x, but it would be impossible to arrange them according to the 
ascending powers of a, and b, and x. This is simply an application 
of the law of probability, a law that it seems to me is continually 
forgotten in the higher criticism. Though a redactor might easily 
arrange his material so as to have a consistent development of one 
feature, it is exceedingly improbable that he could do so with two 
features, and practically impossible with three or more. Now in 
the record of Balaam there are at least three independent lines of 
development: (1) of Balaam’s character, (2) of God’s dealings with 
Balaam, and (3) of God’s purposes with Israel. The stages of these 
developments we cannot do more here than simply outline. 

1. Balaam is depicted as a man who knows God’s will but who 
wishes to act contrary to it. He sets out with the desire of cursing 
Israel, and yet does not dare to trangress the positive command of 
God. Naturally his first attempt is to change God’s purpose. He 
goes twice with enchantments to see if he cannot reverse the divine 
will. Unsuccessful in this, he next endeavors to change his own 
relation to God, by giving up enchantments and by putting himself 
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in a place where the divine influence may affect him differently. 
In this he is again thwarted, for the spirit of God overwhelms him 
more powerfully than ever. His final attempt is to change the 
Israelites and render them so corrupt that God Himself will curse 
them. Nothing could be truer psychologically ; it shows the steady 
downward progress of a man who fears to disobey the letter of 
God’s law, but whose heart is contrary to its spirit. 

2. In the same way God’s dealings with Balaam personally show 
a regular progress. When temptation first comes to him, God tells 
him, as the best way of escaping it, not to accompany the messen- 
gers. When, however, he sets his heart upon going, God permits it 
as the best way of showing him its evil. As the desire of resisting 
God’s will grows stronger in his mind he receives the more special 
revelation of the angel of Jehovah. The successive oracles that 
are given to him have their application to his own spiritual need 
quite as much as to the future of Israel, and as a final warning 
of God’s resistless might he is overwhelmed by the power of the 
Spirit. All these strivings of God fail to reclaim the deluded 
prophet, and at last the Lord forsakes him and gives him over to 
destruction. 

3. In the prophecies themselves there is a like regular develop- 
ment in the revelation of God’s purposes towards Israel. This we 
need only mention here, as it will appear more fully in our later 
discussion. 

In consideration of these facts we are impelled to the conclusion 
that such high consistency and unity demand the supposition of a 
single writer, who recorded a series of actual historical events. The 
portrait of Balaam given here is not like those ingenious statues, 
composed of many different-colored pieces, which the degenerate 
taste of the later Romans delighted in; it is rather like the master- 
piece of a Phidias or a Praxiteles, a perfect form hewn from a single 
block of marble. 


II. AGE OF THE PROPHECIES. 


The greatest variety of opinion prevails among the critics on this 
question. Dillmann assigns the first two oracles to some point in 
the period from 900 to 850 B.C., that is somewhere between Jehosh- 
aphat and Joash. The last two he places about 750 B.C. or later, 
that is, in the reigns of Ahaz or Hezekiah. Wellhausen regards the 
first two as not earlier than 800 B.C., and the last two as somewhat 
subsequent to that time. Kuenen would put both about 750 B.C. 

In answer to these claims we maintain that the dates given rest 
on no external evidence, but merely on the two presuppositions of 
the accuracy of the critical analysis and of the ex eventu character 
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of prophecy. That this is the case is strikingly shown by the 
‘different treatment of the fourth oracle by Dillmann and, Wellhausen, 
in accordance with their individual presuppositions. Both assume 
that it must have been written after the events supposed to be pre- 
dicted in it. Accordingly, Wellhausen refers it to E., which he 
regards as the later document. Dillmann, however, thinks that 
J. is later than E., and so he assigns it to J. But even this is 
not late enough for the predictions in vs. 20-24, and, therefore, 
both Dillmann and Wellhausen call in the redactor once more and 
make xxiv. 20-24 a later insertion of his. Even the redactor, 
however, cannot be supposed to have lived after the invasion of 
Alexander, which seems to be referred to here; and, therefore, Dill- 
mann remarks that the prophecy must refer to an early invasion 
from the west, of which we have no other record. If our previous 
conclusions in regard to the unity of the narrative are correct, and 
if one admits the possibility of prediction, then all such speculations 
regarding the age of the oracles are seen to be utterly worthless, 

A proof of the antiquity of these oracles may be found in | 
their diction and style. The gonstruct 133 (xxiv. 3), 33) as a 
prose form (xxii. 17, xxiii. 11), DAW, ON followed by the name 
of the prophet, are all peculiar to the early Hebrew. Of the style 
it may be remarked in general that it is totally different from that 
of the late prophecies of the Old Testament. The mashal structure, 
the sustained parallelism, the poetic introductions and regular 
strophaic arrangement, all serve to distinguish these oracles from 
the utterances of the great prophets of a subsequent period. It is 
inconceivable that their author could have employed such a style 
if he had written at the time to which the critics would assign him. 

These considerations of diction and style simply indicate, in a 
general way, the antiquity of the prophecies, but it is possible to 
take a step beyond this and show that the record of Balaam and 
his sayings must date from the period which it describes. This 
argument rests on the minute undesigned coincidences of the 
narrative with other parts of the books of Moses. The first one to 
be noticed is the mention of the “ Plains of Moab.” This name does 
not occur outside of the Pentateuch except in one quotation from it 
in the Book of Joshua. The district had been conquered by the 
Amorites just before the coming of Israel, and in later days was 
always known as Amorite territory. Accordingly it was only at a 
time when the memory of its former owners was still fresh that it 
could thus be called by its ancient designation. A second coinci- 
dence is found in the allusion to the Midianites. It is after confer- 
ring with them that Balak sends for Balaam. Now this corresponds 
with the statement in Gen. xxxvii. 28 that the Midianites were mer- 
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chants. They were just the ones who, in their trading with Meso- 
potamia, would learn of Balaam, and would know how to procure 
his services for cursing Israel. Moreover, it is only at this particu- 
lar period that the Midianites could have played the important part 
assigned to them. After the defeat recorded in Judges they disap- 
pear from history, and it is highly improbable that a fabricator of a 
later age would have revived their memory and introduced them 
here into the story. In the expression “the fourth part of Israel” 
(xxiii. 10), Keil seems to be justified in finding a reference to the 
fourfold arrangement of the camp described in Num. ii. 

More striking still is the coincidence of the prophecies with the 
conditions under which they were uttered. Prophecy is adapted 
primarily for the age to which it is given. The enemies described 
are always present ones, and the deliverance promised is from im- 
mediate dangers. Even if one suppose the prophecy to be a mere 
relation of past events in the form of prediction, is it conceivable 
that the author would omit from his record the most conspicuous 
incidents of the national history? Such is the case with these 
words, supposing them to have been written at a late date. There 
is no mention of the Philistines, the Syrians or the Amorites, nations 
which played a conspicuous part in the later days of Israel. On 
the contrary, the races here spoken of are only the ones that the 
Israel of the Exodus knew and dreaded. Amalek, as the most 
powerful foe, is mentioned first, and is called “the chief of the 
gentiles.” Moab, Edom, and the Kenites were strong nations then, 
and a promise of victory over them was full of meaning for Israel, 
while in later days such a prediction would have been a mere 
absurdity. Even the mention of Asshur, Eber and the coast of 
Kittim does not go beyond the comprehension of the Mosaic period. 

If space permitted other coincidences besides these might be 
traced in the geographical allusions of this record as compared 
with those in other parts of the Pentateuch, and in the correspond- 
ence of the imagery of the oracles with the natural features of 
Moab and of the prophet’s own country. Taking all these facts 
into consideration, therefore, we are led to the conclusion that this 
record of Balaam must be the work of one who was Balaam’s 
contemporary. Such minute consistency of detail is unavoidable 
in an eye witness, but impossible in a literary forger. 


III. Portic CHARACTER OF THE PROPHECIES. 


The prophecies of Balaam have long been recognized as afford- 
ing some of the finest examples of extant Hebrew poetry. Their 
sublimity of thought, their beauty of imagery, and their perfection 
of form, are unsurpassed in the whole range of Old Testament 
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literature. The parallelism is unrivaled in its perfection, and 
exhibits every one of the possible forms. The rhythmic movement 
is unusually regular and consistent. Without holding to a distinc- 
tion of quantity in Hebrew, and without attempting to go back of 
the Masoretic pointing, it is still evident that there was a designed 
rhythm in Hebrew poetry, a rhythm depending on the natural 
accent. The uniform occurrence of three-toned lines, broken only 
at regular intervals by four-toned or two-toned lines, cannot be 
accidental. The prevailing movement in these oracles may be 
called iambic, and deviation from it by the substitution of trochees 
‘or anapeests is no commoner than in English iambic poetry. Rhythm 
that depends on accent is always free, and no sense of break is felt 
when one hurries over two light syllables to an accented one in- 
stead of resting for an equal interval on a single more emphatic 
syllable. An absolutely regular alternation of iambs is monotonous, 
and the insertion of other meters not only varies the uniformity, 
but furnishes a subtle means for rendering delicate shades of feeling. 
Many of the finest poems of Wordsworth, Browning and Tenny- 
son owe their peculiar charm to just this variation, The rhythm 
flows on with perfect evenness, and yet if we try to divide the 
verses up into feet, we encounter the greatest variety of meters. 
The fact is that the number of syllables is a matter of indifference, 
provided that the ratio of interval and accent is always constant. 
The case is the same in the Hebrew poetry. There is no more 
license or variety in the rhythm of these oracles of Balaam than in 
any of our so-called free verses. Accordingly the attempt has 
been made in the following translations to reproduce in English the 
rhythm of the Hebrew, endeavoring to give not merely its general 
character, but its exact form in each particular line. At the same 
time it is hoped that violence has not been done to the correct 
rendering. 

The strophaic structure of these poems is no less perfect than 
their rhythm. This has not been generally recognized on account 
of the attempt to join the introductory words of each oracle as 
part of the strophaic arrangement. We are obliged to separate 
these prefatory lines in the third and fourth oracles, and we 
should do so also in the first and second. When we detach them 
we find that the remaining lines fall into strophes of even structure 
which are marked off from one another not only by the sense, but 
by lines of different length from the ordinary ones. 

The first oracle contains three strophes of four lines, and the 
fourth line of each is not a trimeter but a tetrameter. The last 
line of all exhibits a holding back of the accent in a series of 
trochees, a phenomenon often seen in the closing lines of the 
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psalms, and analogous to the retrogression of the verbal accent in 


pause. 
FIRST ORACLE, 


From Aram Balak me leads, 
Moab’s king from th’ eastern mountains. 


Come curse me Jacob, and 

Come rage ’gainst Israel. 

Can I curse when God bans not? 
Or rage when Jehovah rages not? 


For from rocky heights I see him, 
And from the hills I view him : 
Lo a race apart he dwells, 

And mid the nations is not told. 


Who metes the dust of Jacob, 
Or can count the fourth part of Israel ? 
The just one’s death let me die, 

And like his let my last end be ! 


The second oracle, apart from the two introductory lines,” consists 
of five strophes of four lines each. The end of each strophe but 
the second is marked by a dimeter. 


SECOND ORACLE. 


Rise Balak and hear 
And hearken to me son of Zippor: 


God is not man to lie, 

A son of man to repent ; 

He saith and shall he not do, 
Or speak and not finish ? 


Behold to bless he bids me: 

He hath blessed ; change I cannot. 
No offense finds he in Jacob, 

And no woe he sees in Israel. 


The Lord his God’s with him, 

A kingly shout in him ; 

God brings him forth out of Egypt, 
His strength the bison’s. 


There is no charm in Jacob, 

No spell in Israel ; 

To Jacob and Israel it shall be told 
What God hath wrought. 


Lo the race as a lion rises, 

As alion he rears himself ; 

Nor lies down till the prey he eats 
Blood of slain he drinks. 
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The third oracle consists of a five-lined introduction and three 
strophes of six lines each. The sixth line in each is a dimeter, 
and one or more dimeter lines are inserted in the midst of the 
strophe for the sake of variety. The third strophe has an 
additional antithetic dimeter line at the end to make a fuller and 
rounder conclusion to the poem. 


THIRD ORACLE. 


Saith Balaam son of Beor, 

And saith the man whose eye is closéd : 
Who doth hear the words of God, 
The Almighty’s vision sees, 

Who falls with opened eyes. 


Oh how fair are thy tents O Jacob, 
Thine abodes O Israel ! 
As the vales they spread, 
As gardens by streams, 
As lignaloes the Lord hath planted, 
As cedars by waters. 


From his buckets waters flow, 

By mighty streams his seed ; 

His king be high o’er Agag, 
And exalted his reign. 

God brings him forth out of Egypt, 
His strength the bison’s. 


He shall eat his foes the nations, 
And he shall crunch their bones, 
And smite with darts. 
He crouched, he lay as a lion, 
As a lion: who will rouse him ? 
Thy blesser is blessed, 
And thy curser is cursed. 


The fourth oracle is rather a series of independent utterances 
than a single connected prophecy. Hence it is not to be expected 
that it will divide into regular strophes. The first number, the 
oracle against Moab and Edom, has a six-lined introduction, a 
strophe of six lines closed with a dimeter, and another strophe of 
five lines. From this point the physical exhaustion of the seer and 
his awe at the coming events disclose themselves in the irregular, 
though still rhythmical verses of the brief oracles that follow. He 
pauses between them, it would seem, as if to summon up his energy 
for a new and mightier effort to peer into the distant future. After 
his long oracle against Moab and Edom his strength is sufficient 
to utter only the two lines of the prediction against Amalek, but 
on each of the following occasions he gives his prophecy in a four- 
lined strophe. 
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FOURTH ORACLE. 


Saith Balaam son of Beor, 

And saith the man whose eye is closéd : 
Who doth hear the words of God, 
‘Doth know the Most High’s designs, 
The Almighty’s vision sees 
Who falls with opened eyes. 


I see him, yet not now, 

Behold him but not nigh : 

A star shall come out of Jacob, 

A scepter rise from Israel, 

And shall smite both sides of Moab, 
The sons of Sheth crush. 


Edom shall be possessed, 
And Seir his foe shall be possessed ; 
While yet stronger grows Israel, 
And one rules from Jacob, 
And from city the remnant slays. 


And he looked on Amalek and took up his parable and said : 


The first of people is Amalek 
But his end is destruction. 


And he looked on the Kenite, and took up his parable and said: 
Secure is thy dwelling, 
In the rock is thy nest built, 
Yet the Kenite shall be consumed, 


Till Asshur take thee captive. 


And he took up his parable and said: 


Ah, who can live when God does it? 
By Kittim ceme ships ! 

And trouble Asshur and Eber, 
He too shall succumb. 


TV. INTERPRETATION OF THE PROPHECIES. 


In considering the meaning and scope of these oracles, I do not 
wish to enter into discussion of purely exegetical questions. I de- 
sire rather to adopt the results of exegesis, and making them a 
basis to examine the Messianic aspect of the prophecies. 

It is now generally admitted that they contain no individual 
reference to the Messiah. The only passage in them that has 
been so understood is the one that speaks of the star and the 
scepter. It is true that this declaration is Messianic in the wider 
sense of the term, but at the same time it does not distinguish 
Messiah from the line of kings of which he is the antitype and 
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consummation. If there were such reference here to an individual 
Messiah, it would surely be pointed to as a strong internal evidence 
for the late origin of the prophecy. But on the contrary, the Mes- 
sianic attitude is throughout that of the stage of revelation reached 
in the Mosaic period. It forms the culmination of a series of 
Messianic prophecies, but it is indefinite in comparison with the 
disclosures that were yet to be made. 

‘ Messianic prophecy had as regular a development in the ages 
before Moses as it had in the ages after him, a continual advance 
from the general to the specific, from the obscure to the clear. 
For the antediluvians Messianic hope went no further than that 
humanity should some day triumph over its seducer, “the seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent’s head.” Here lay the germ 
of what we may call the humanitarian aspect of later Messianic 
prophecy, an aspect that is characteristic of many of the psalms, 
After the flood the promise entered a new stage of development 
by limiting itself to a particular, divinely selected family. The 
idea of a chosen race is henceforth always kept in view, and subse- 
quent revelation is simply an unfolding of what is involved in the 
choice. This unfolding takes place in three progressive stages in 
the patriarchal period. First, it is declared to Noah that God will 
reveal Himself in a special way to Shem, “ Blessed be Jehovah the 
God of Shem and let Canaan be their servant.” Secondly, it is 
promised to Abraham that he shall not only be blessed himself, 
but be a channel of God’s blessing to all people, ‘“‘ And I will make 
of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee and make thy name 
great, and be thou a blessing. And I will bless them that bless 
thee, and him that curseth thee will [ curse; and in thee shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” Thirdly, Jacob predicts the 
rise of a kingly power in Israel, and declares that to Judah will 
belong the royal preéminence among his brethren, “The scepter 
shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from between his 
feet, till he come to the place of rest, and unto him is the obedience 
of the people.” There was thus at the close of the patriarchal period, 
‘as the centre of Messianic hope, the idea of a chosen race, the spe- 
cial object of God’s care and blessing; and springing from this idea, 
as the result of the progressive revelation that we have just traced, 
there were three general ideas of what was involved in this choice 
of a people of God. First, in consequence of the promise to Shem, 
and the repetition of it to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, there 
was the idea of God’s revelation of Himself to the chosen seed. 
Secondly, there was the idea of the seed as the means of blessing 
to all nations. Thirdly, there was the conception of the kingly 
office, and of the victory of the seed over all His foes. 
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These three ideas lie at the foundation of all subsequent Mes- 
sianic thought. The revelations of the Mosaic period simply 
emphasize them, and give them greater clearness. The grand 
initial conception-always was God’s election of Israel, “ Thus saith 
Jehovah, Israel is my son, my first-born ;” “Now if ye will obey 
my voice in deed, and keep my covenant, then shall ye be a 
peculiar treasure unto me from among all people.” The election 
is the fundamental fact, but it also unfolds itself in the three aspects 
of God’s revelation in Israel, His blessing by Israel and His victory 
for Israel. These promises belonged to the ideal nation as a whole, 
but since the actual nation fell far short of the ideal, representatives 
were selected in whom each of the three Messianic ideas might be 
more perfectly exhibited and kept constantly before the minds of 
the people. The promise of Jehovah’s self-revelation was to the 
ideal Israel as a whole, but for the present this revelation was to 
be exhibited in the prophetic order, beginning with Moses and con- 
tinued in the prediction, “ The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee 
a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me.” 
Israel as a whole was to be a kingdom of priests, that is, was to 
mediate spiritual blessings to other nations, but for the present the 
priestly character was to be shown in a single class to which the 
promise was made, “ Behold I give unto him my covenant of peace 
and it shall be unto him and to his seed after him, the covenant of 
an everlasting priesthood, because he was jealous for his God, and 
made atonement for the children of Israel.” The kingly dignity 
belonged to the entire nation, but for the present it was to be dis- 
played in a line of monarchs. This office, it is true, lay still in the 
future, but the predictions regarding it were clear enough to give 
completeness to the circle of Messianic type. 

Such was the stage of Messianic revelation reached in the teaching 
of Moses, and such also is the position occupied by the prophecies 
of Balaam. They base themselves wholly on the predictions to the 
patriarchs, and in several cases show a verbal reference to those 
predictions. Num. xxiii. 10 is a direct allusion to Gen. xii. 16. 
Num. xxiv. 9a is an exact quotation of Gen. xlix. 9, except that 
33 is substituted for 3; the remainder of the verse also has a 
clear reference to Gen. xii. 8. Even where there is no verbal 
allusion the spirit and conception is still a development of the 
prophecies that have gone before. The first oracle emphasizes the 
fundamental thought of the election of Israel, “It isa people that 
dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned among the nations.” The 
other oracles exhibit the three ideas involved in this election. In 
the second the theme is God’s indwelling and revelation, or Israel’s 
prophetic office. The thought culminates in the promise, “In due 
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time it shall be told to Jacob and Israel what God hath wrought.” 
The central idea of the third oracle is Israel as the medium of 
spiritual blessings to others, or Israel’s priestly office, ‘‘ Water shall 
flow from his buckets, and his seed shall be in many waters.” The 
fourth oracle depicts the victory of Israel over his foes; its central 
thought is the kingly office. The final strophe of both the second 
and the third oracles refer rather to the kingly aspect of Israel. 
This is to indicate that both the prophetic and the priestly offices 
lead up to the kingly, and that these various offices are not kept 
distinct, but are blended in the same person in the ideal Israel. 

It will be noticed that in these prophecies Israel as a people, in 
one or other of its aspects, is always the subject of revelation. 
Other nations are indeed mentioned, but not for the sake of giving 
information about them, but because of their connection with the 
destiny of Israel. Now, it may be asked whether this exclusive 
reference to Israel does not keep the prophecies from having a 
Messianic character. By no means; the Israel of prophecy from 
Abraham to Malachi is not merely Israel as a nation, but the Israel 
that includes Christ ; the Israel that exists that he may be born of 
it; that is sure of preservation because he is yet to come. Christ 
is not only the fulfillment of the separate lines of Israel’s develop- 
ment, He is the fulfillment of Israel itself. The character of the 
ideal Israel, the Israel of the prophets does, indeed, realize itself 
more and more fully in the history of the nation, but never per- 
fectly except in Messiah Himself. Just as in the New Testament 
the kingdom of Heaven comes with each new triumph of the 
gospel, yet is not seen in the fullest sense until the time of the 
Parousia; so Israel the holy, the son of Jehovah, is not perfectly 
realized until He comes who was of Israel according to the flesh yet 
is over all God blessed forever. That this is the conception of the 
New Testament writers is shown by the fact that they continually 
apply to Christ words that in the Old Testament refer directly to 
Israel. In like manner each one of the separate aspects under which 
Israel is regarded demands Christ as its realization. This is indicated 
by the circumstance that the prophet does not dwell on the transient 
or exclusive in Israel’s character, but only on those elements that be- 
long to the kingdom of God for all time, elements which, perhaps, 
were the least conspicuous in ancient Israel, but which, nevertheless, 
existed in the bud, and were destined to break into glorious blossom 
in Messiah and His Church. Such eternal characteristics above all 
others were these three special aspects of Israel just referred to; reve- 
lation, salvation, victory. These were no ephemeral traits of the 
theocracy but belong to the eternal nature of the kingdom of God. 
The promise of God’s special revelation to Shem, of the prophet from 
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Israel like unto Moses, who should declare the whole word of God 
with divine sanctions, found, indeed, a partial fulfillment in a line of 
inspired prophets; but never a complete realization until He came 
in whom dwelt.all the fullness of the God-head bodily, to whom 
alone it was given to declare the Father because He was in the 
bosom of the Father. Israel’s priestly office of blessing others 
found little more than a typical expression in the period before the 
exile, some little realization after it, but no true fulfillment except 
in Him “who became a curse for us. . . . that upon the gentiles 
might come the blessing of Abraham in Christ Jesus.” Israel's 
kingly destiny found but a meagre accomplishment even at the 
brightest period of the monarchy. That promised world-wide 
dominion has not yet come, will never come, except in Him who 
must reign until He hath put all things under His feet. Thusdo the 
lines of Israel’s progress converge towards Christ as their focus: 
converge in Him only that they may again diverge in the ever- 
widening advance of a Church that is one with its Lord by faith as 
ancient Israel was one with Him by race. 

Having now indicated the general relation of these oracles of 
Balaam as a whole in the development of Messianic prophecy, it 
remains to examine their teaching individually, and we shall accord- 
ingly take them up in order. 

First Oracle—The Election of Israel—Balaam begins by recall- 
ing the circumstances under which he has come to Moab: he is to 
curse Israel, but this he cannot do for God has determined to bless 
his people. This divine choice is indicated to him by three signs: 
(1) by Israel’s exclusiveness, “ Lo, it is a people that dwell alone, 
and shall not be reckoned among the nations;” (2) by his boundless 
increase, “‘ Who can count the dust of Jacob, or number the fourth 
part of Israel?” (3) by the blessedness of his latter end, “ Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 
“ For,” in v. 9, is generally held to introduce the cause of God’s 
blessing mentioned in v. 8, but the divine election does not rest on 
the character of Israel, on the contrary Israel’s character is the 
result of Jehovah’s choice. Accordingly “for” must be regarded 
as introducing the sign or the cause of Balaam’s knowledge of 
God’s purpose to bless. 

Each one of these three signs of the divine favor is Messianic in 
its nature. The prophet does not pronounce Israel blessed on 
account of his ceremonial law or of any other transient possession. 
The characteristics which he here presents are great spiritual ones, 
eternal in their nature and progressive in their realization. Apart- 
ness from the heathen, holiness unto Jehovah, these were character- 
istic of ancient Israel only relatively and of a small remnant. True, 
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it was the ideal of the nation, but an ideal that has never been 
adequately realized except in Him who was “holy, guiltless, un- 
defiled, separated from sinners,” and in His Church called out of a 
sinful world and destined to share in His holiness. The second sign of 
God’s election, the promise of a boundless increase of Israel, found, 
it is true, some fulfillment in the growth of the Hebrew nation; but 
who can claim that this growth, small at the best, exhausts the 
meaning of the promise? On the contrary, it is a prediction that 
stretches on into the dim future until it includes that Israel which 
the apostle saw in prophetic vision, “a great multitude which no 
man could number, out of every nation and all tribes, and peoples 
and tongues, standing before the throne and before the Lamb.” 
The blessed death of the righteous was sure to some extent in 
“ Jeshurun,” God’s righteous one, in that trust upon Jehovah’s care 
for one’s children and for one’s own soul that enabled the pious 
Israelite to pass away calmly into the dark other world; yet does 
it not also dimly suggest the time, when by the death of Him who 
was preéminently the “Just One,” all the Israel of God might 
become just with Him, and death be swallowed up in victory ? 

Second Oracle—Israel’s Prophetic Office —In the opening strophe 
of this oracle Balaam resumes the thought of the last one ; there is, 
however, the added element of the unchangeableness of God’s decree. 
What He has promised by the patriarchs and by Balaam himself 
He will surely fulfill. ‘God is not man that he should lie, neither 
the son of man that he should repent. Hath he said, and shall he not 
do it? or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good?” The 
steadfast election of Israel is the ground of God’s self-revelation, as 
it is of all the other special manifestations of His favor. In the 
second strophe the character is described which is the result of the 
divine choice, and the necessary condition of the divine indwelling, 
“ He hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob neither hath he seen trouble 
in Israel.” God’s promise of His manifestation of Himself in Israel 
was always based on Israel’s holiness. Personal sanctity was also 
the condition of the abiding prophetic gift in individuals. Balaam 
himself, who seems to be an exception to this law, is not really such ; 
he is never called a prophet in the narrow sense, and is to be re- 
garded as one who was overpowered rather than inhabited by 
the Spirit of God. This spiritual characteristic of freedom from 
iniquity and from its consequent woe is also essentially Messianic. 
Only relatively true of the Israel of Balaam’s day, it found a pro- 
gressive realization in the nation, and, like all other spiritual char- 
acteristics, culminates in Him who, as the sinless One, received the 
Spirit without measure. 

In the third strophe Balaam indicates the present sign of God’s 
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revelation in Israel in His bringing them up out of Egypt, “The 
Lord his God is with him, and the shout of a king is among them. 
God brings them forth out of Egypt. He hath, as it were, the 
strength of the wild ox.” In the fourth strophe the seer passes on 
into the future, when Israel will have no need for enchantment and 
divination, but will be “told in due time what God hath wrought ;” 
a prediction which, as already noticed, finds a partial fulfillment in 
the national history, but a perfect one only in the complete revela- 
tion of God in Christ. The final strophe, under the figure of a 
lion, represents the courage and strength wrought in Israel by the 
consciousness of God’s manifestation of Himself in their midst. 
In its picture of victory it suggests the kingly aspect of Israel’s 
character, and thus indicates the essential unity of both the pro- 
phetic and kingly offices. 

Third Oracle—Israel’s Priestly Office—Balaam is now made the 
subject of an inspiration such as he has not received before. In his 
former oracles we are told that “God put a word in his mouth,” 
but now it is said that “the Spirit of God came upon him.” The 
physical effects of this inspiration in the suspension of ordinary 
sensation are held by many to indicate the low spiritual life of 
Balaam. When the soul of a prophet was in harmony with God, 
inspiration merely heightened the natural faculties; but in a man 
like Balaam, on the contrary, inspiration had to overcome, and, as 
it were, suppress his corrupt personality before he could become the 
medium of the divine thought. Prostrate on the ground, with the 
eye of the flesh closed but the spiritual perception opened, Balaam 
hears the words of God and sees the vision of the Almighty. It is 
a vision of Israel’s future blessedness depicted in colors taken from 
objects already familiar to his sight. The far-spreading tents that 
he has just viewed, the luxuriant vegetation of the Jordan valley 
and of his own native land, form fit symbols of the blessing of 
Israel in the land of promise—blessings that are partly fulfilled by 
the outward prosperity of the nation, but more by the increasing 
gifts of God to the spiritual Israel. “ How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob! thy tabernacles, O Israel! As the valleys are they spread 
forth, as gardens by the river side, as lignaloes which the Lord 
hath planted, as cedar trees beside the waters.” This picture of 
Israel’s endowments forms a necessary prelude to the promise of his 
priestly office of blessing others. It is only because thus endowed 
by God that he is able to be a source of blessing. So Abraham is 
himself blessed before he is told that all nations shall be blessed in 
him; and even so it is written of Israel’s great High Priest that it 
was the good pleasure of the Father that in Him should al] fullness 
dwell, and so through Him to reconcile all things to Himself having 
made peace through the blood of His cross. 
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The promise here made regarding Israel is that, “‘ Water shal} 
flow from his buckets and his seed shall be in many waters.” Ina 
tropical country where every drop of moisture is precious, water is 
a most natural figure for spiritual blessing, and it is one that is 
often dwelt upon by the later prophets. In the development of 
Messianic prophecy, this passage is little in advance of the promise 
to Abraham that in him all the families of the earth should be 
blessed. This germinal idea of Irsael’s blessing to others had its 
first important development in the typical institution of the priest- 
hood, for this office teaches the further ideas of mediatorship and 
intercession. It is not until late in the history of the nation that it 
is revealed that the blessing is to be at the cost of personal suffering ; 
and while the promise of Israel’s priestly office is narrowing itself 
from the nation to the Messiah, at the same time it is declared, 
“He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed.” 

This oracle, like the last one, in its closing lines passes to Israel’s 
kingly aspect. Priestly and kingly are so closely blended in Mes. 
sianic prophecy that they can scarcely be separated; the one pre- 
pares for the other, and both are destined to unite at length in the 
same individual. Israel’s imparting of blessing can only be to his 
friends; his persistent foes must be vanquished. Amalek, the 
powerful and implacable opponent, the type of all future enemies 
of the people of (tod, is to be subdued. Israel's king shall be 
higher than the monarch who bore the hereditary title of Agag, 
“the Lofty,” and this victory is assured by the present sign of God’s 
favor in Israel's triumphant march out of Egypt. In the closing 
strophe Balaam once more reverts to the figure of a lion to 
picture the matchless strength of Israel. Two of the lines, as 
already noticed, are an almost exact quotation from Jacob’s blessing 
of Judah. It may be that their use arises simply from the fact 
that they were a familiar form of expression in the writer’s mind ; 
but it seems more probable, considering the systematic way in 
which he builds upon the patriarchal Messianic prophecies, that the 
thought was in his mind that the future kingship should belong to 
Judah. In the two closing lines, “ Blessed be every one that blesseth 
thee, and cursed be every one that curseth thee,’ he once more 
reverts to the central thought of the oracle, in words that are an 
echo of the first great promise to Abraham of the priestly office 
of his seed. 

Fourth Oracle—Israel's Kinyly Office-—1. Victory over Moab 
and Edom. The culminating aspect of Israel as finally triumphant 
over all his foes, an aspect already suggested to some extent in the 
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previous oracles, now reaches its full and exclusive expression. At 
the same time the prediction, in transcending more entirely than 
ever the limits of the natural, and in referring wholly to the future, 
takes on a clearer Messianic character. These events are to take 
place at “the end of days,” that vague limit which bounds the 
prophetic vision and generally refers to the beginning of the Mes- 
sianic era. Balaam refers again to his inspiration as proof of the 
truth of the predictions that he is to utter. He beholds with the eye 
of the spirit a star, the symbol of imperial splendor, rising out of 
Jacob, and a scepter, the symbol of kingly power, that dashes in 
pieces the tumultuous sons of Moab. Edom the mighty foe is seen 
to be reduced to complete subjection, while Israel grows ever 
stronger, and out of his midst comes a ruler who will destroy his 
last remaining enemies. It is a picture of final and complete 
victory, a victory that the Church ii every age has felt not to be 
adequately realized in the partial subjugation of Moab and Edom 
by David and his successors. Messianic promise always takes the 
form of deliverance from present enemies. Moab, Edom and 
Amalek were then the mighty foes of the kingdom of God just as 
Assyria and Babylon were later. The partial or even complete 
destruction of the former no more exhausts the meaning of 
Balaam’s prophecy, than the destruction of the latter empires 
exhausts the predictions of the later prophets. The enemies of 
Israel continue to live although their names are different in every 
age, and Balaam’s vision of triumph would be but poorly realized 
in the mere literal disappearance of one or two foes while other yet 
stronger ones took their place. This prophecy found, it is true, 
a continual advance towards fulfillment in the victories of Saul, of 
David, and of succeeding kings over Israel’s ancient enemies, but 
these small and partial triumphs were only presages of a more 
glorious victory: steps in the coming of that king who must reign 
“until he hath put all things under his feet.” 

2. Amalek’s Destruction. The prophecy against Amalek is brief 
but terrible. “He was the first of the nations,” the leading heathen 
opponent of Israel. He attacked the new-born nation when it first 
came out of Egypt, and again when it drew near to the borders of 
Canaan. Thus he became a fit type of all the powers of evil that 
from the beginning to the end of its history should assail the people 
of God. But destruction awaits him. He alone, of all the nations 
outside of Canaan, is doomed to complete extinction—a terrible 
sentence that was almost perfectly carried out by Saul and David, 
and in its execution prefigured the greater triumph of Messiah over 
the foes of His Church. 

3. Destruction of the Kenites. “Strong is thy dwelling-place, 
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and thy nest is set in the rock, nevertheless Kain shall be wasted 
until Asshur carry thee away captive.” The correct understanding 
of this oracle is a matter of much dispute. Two questions are in- 
volved : first, who are the Kenites here mentioned? secondly, whose 
captivity is predicted? The majority of commentators hold that 
the Kenites are the Midianitish race mentioned in Judges i. 16, iv. 
11; 1 Sam. xxx. 29; but they differ among themselves in regard to 
the meaning of the prediction concerning the Kenites, some, as 
Kurtz, holding that it foretells their continued destruction, while 
others give ON a negative force as in oaths, and render “ Kain shall 
surely not be wasted.” Hengstenberg, on the contrary, maintains 
that these Kenites are the Canaanite race mentioned in Gen. xv. 19, 
and that here they stand as representatives of all the doomed races 
of the land. His arguments seem conclusive. They are as follows: 
First, that all the rest of this prophecy deals with the destruction 
of Israel’s enemies, and hence it is most unlikely that it should turn 
aside to relate the future of a friendly but insignificant little tribe, 
much more make it the representative of the hostile Midianite nation. 
Secondly, the south Canaanites from Arad had already attacked 
Israel (Num. xxi. 1-3), and it is, therefore, most natural that a 
prediction of their overthrow should here be given. Thirdly, the 
systematic order of enumeration Moab, Edom, Amalek, would lead 
us to expect the Canaanites next. To this we may add that the 
hypothesis advanced in the Speaker’s Commentary, that Midianitish 
Kenites had already settled in southern Canaan, does not seem to 
correspond with the statement in Judges i. 16, that “the sons of the 
Kenites went up out of the city of palm trees with the children of 
Judah into the wilderness of Judah, which is in the south of Arad, 
and they went and dwelt with the people.” 

If these views are correct then Hengstenberg’s further conclusion 
follows that the line, “ Until Asshur shall carry thee away captive” 
must refer to Israel and not to the Kenites as most other expositors 
maintain. Here again his arguments seem conclusive. (1) Israel 
is the centre of the whole prophecy ; other nations are viewed only 
in their relation to him, and hence a constant reversion to him as 
the main subject is to be expected. This reversion could not be 
more emphatically indicated than by the abrupt change of person 
in v, 22. (2) Rejecting the negative rendering of the previous 
line as grammatically inadmissible, it would be an absurdity to 
speak of a destroyed people as being taken away captive. (8) If 
the Kenites are the ones taken captive, then Asshur’s relation to 
Israel is not even hinted at, and there is no ground for his threat- 
ened destruction. The object of the prophecy is not merely to 
gratify curiosity as to the future of the various nations; it is to 
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depict the triumph of the kingdom of God over those that assail it. 
If, however, it is the Kenites that are taken captive then Asshur 
does not appear at all as the foe of Israel, and the mention of him 
is wholly incongruous in a series of prophecies that deal so exclu- 
sively with Israel’s destiny. At the same time, although the 
prophecy was intended to refer to Israel’s captivity, it was, no 
doubt, made purposely obscure in order that present hope might 
not be darkened by the shadow of future evil. 

4. Destruction of Asshur and Eber. “ Alas, who shall live when 
God doeth this? But ships shall come by the side of Kittim, and 
they shall afflict Asshur, and shall afflict Eber, and he also shall 
come to destruction.” The ascendency of Asshur over the people 
of God, foretold in Balaam’s last utterance, was not to be permanent. 
No heathen power could harm God’s chosen people with impunity. 
A dark foreboding rises in the prophet’s soul that fills him with 
anguish for his native land. Ships will come from the unknown 
west, sailing by the shores of Cyprus, and will afflict Asshur and 
Eber. By the latter name is, no doubt, meant all the trans- 
Euphratic powers that succeeded Asshur in the oppression of Israel. 
Various attempts have been made to refer this prediction to a 
Greek incursion into Cilicia in the time of Sennacherib, to a 
Cyprian attack on Tyre, or to some great invasion unrecorded by 
history ; but all such efforts serve only to bring ridicule on their 
authors, and to show that their criticism is the result of a pre- 
determination to resolve all prophecy into a vaticinium post eventum. 
This prediction can only refer to the great events that began with 
Alexander and resulted in the transference of empire from the east 
to the west. The closing words, “And he also shall come to 
destruction,” we may with Hengstenberg refer to Asshur and Eber, 
or with Keil to the power that comes in ships from the west. 
The latter view opens up a grander vista into the future, but does 
not seem quite so accurate exegetically as the former. In either 
case the great lesson of the prophecy isthe same. Nation after nation 
shall fall “that the God of heaven may set up a kingdom which 
shall never be destroyed nor the sovereignty thereof be left to 
another, but it shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms and it shall stand forever.” 


East Oranag, N. J. Lewis B. Paton. 





VI. 


“THE VOCABULARY OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 


T WAS a saying of Luther that the science of theology is nothing 
I else but grammar exercised upon the words of the Holy Spirit. 
Whatever theory of inspiration we may adopt, the study of words is 
of the first importance. The stones must be quarried one by one 
before the temple of truth can be builded. There is no trustworthy 
interpretation of Scripture but that which is based upon the patient 
study of individual words and their relations. The controversies that 
have played so conspicuous a part in the history of the Christian 
Church have been very largely word-battles. On the fields of history 
and government and doctrine single words have been recognized as 
the key of the position. The Council of Nice furnishes a notable in- 
stance of a contest waged over a single letter—a matter of life and 
death in the judgment of the Church, like the Shibboleth to the men 
of Ephraim. Dr. Hatch has stated the case too strongly in affirming 
that “the language of the New Testament . . . . has‘not yet attracted 
the special attention of any considerable scholar. There is no good 
lexicon. There is no philological commentary. There is no adequate 
grammar” (£ssays in Biblical Greek, p. 1). Yet much remains to 
be done for the study of the New Testament. Even Prof. Thayer’s 
edition of Grimm’s Lexicon, one of the noblest monuments of Ameri- 
can scholarship, does not enable the student to trace the history of 
every word; but he must consult many commentaries and lexicons and 
grammars and other works of reference in search of material that 
should be gathered in a single volume. The resources of several large 
libraries, public and private, have been drawn upon in the preparation 
of the present article, with its narrow range and modest purpose. It 
is not the aim of this paper to discuss the origin and characteristics 
of the Hellenistic dialect, but simply to note certain phenomena that 
appear upon the pages of the New Testament, and to trace, so far as 
may be necessary, the use of words beyond the Scripture. The text 
of Westcott and Hort has been followed, and the passages that they 
reject have been omitted from the ensuing computations. 

The total number of distinct words in the New Testament, exclud- 
ing proper names and their derivatives, is 4829. A few comparisons 
may be interesting. The vocabulary of the Old Testament is larger. 
Gesenius’ Lexicon, omitting proper names and obsolete roots, contains 
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The Iliad and the 
Shakespeare uses 15,000, and 


5810 words, of which 642 are marked “ Chald.” 
Odyssey together contain 9000 words. 
Milton 9000. 

The list given below contains the words that appear for the first 
time in the New Testament, or are found previously in the Septuagint 
(marked “§” in the list) alone. Those that occur only in the Apo- 
cryphal books of the Septuagint have the name of the book appended. 
It is generally agreed that all of these books were written before 


that they preceded the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. Words 
found also in Philo, a contemporary of the New Testament writers 
(about 20 B.C.—50 A.D.), are indicated by Ph. following ; and the 
single case in which a word referred to him is found only in one of the 
doubtful treatises is noted. Words found earlier only in writings 
ascribed to Hippocrates have been retained, and his name and that of 
the treatise in which the word occurs have been added. This course 
has been pursued in view of the uncertainty attaching to the works 
that bear his name. Words that differ slightly in spelling from forms 
previously in use have been omitted, as well as proper names and their 


derivatives. 


It should be added that the comparative and superlative 


are reckoned throughout as distinct words. 


"ABSa— 

dya8ozogw—s, 

dy atorotta— 
éya%orotds—Sir. xlii. 14. 
déyadoupyéo— 
éya8woby7—S. 
dyadiiacts—S. 
dyadhtdw—S. 

éydzn7—S., Ph. 
dyeveahoyntos— 
éy:dfw—S. (Ph. quotes from 8.) 
dytacpos—S. 

déytétus—2 Macc. xv. 2. 
déytwobvn—S. 

dyvagos— 

dyv6eq5s— 

adehgérys—l1 Mace. xii. 10. 
6%£rno1¢—(Cicero.) 
alpazeyuota— 

alveats—S. 

a7 poxepoa@s— 


tlw pa— 


> 
> 


at 
at 


> 


alypahwtebw—S, 
dxatdyvwotos—2 Mace. iv. 47. 


dxatdxpttosg— 


adxatadnactos— 

axpoatyptov—Ph. 

axpoBbatta—S., Ph. 

axpoywytatos—S. 

ahdintos— 

ahisynwa—(ddtcyetv in S.) 

addjhovia—s. 

adhoyevys—S. 

Gdhotproexioxozos— 

aho4~—( drat S., Cant. iv, 14.) 

dyapdytwvos—(Inscer. 340 B. C. con- 
. ject.) 

dpdpayvtos—Sap. vi. 13. 

dpédvuotos—S. (Theophr. de Lap. 

XXxX—rt0 dpuéSuaoy.) 

austavéntos—Ph. 

apyy—s. 

dpgiaflw—s. 

avayevydw— 

avd dw— 

aval dvvup—S. 

avadepatilw—S. 

dvazxavow— 

dvazxatvwott— 


dvactatéw— 
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dvatdocopat— 

dvexdexyntos— 

dvexiddntos— 

dvéhcos— 

dvepit w— 

avévOextos— 

dveFixaxogs—(Sap. ii. 19, dveFtxaxia.) 

dveStyviastos—S. 

dvetatoyuvtos— 

dvetadw—Judg. vi. 29, Alex.; Sus. 
xiv. 

dvebSetos— 

avd owndpeaxos—S. 

dvranddopa—S. 

avtanoxpivonat—S., Ph., sop. Fab 

aytthodopsw— 

dytihutpov— 

dyttpstpéw— 

dv tipeotia— 

dvtizapépyouat—Sap. xvi. 10. 

aytiyplatos— 

aytAnpa— 

dvurdxpttog—Sap. v. 19. 

anapafatos— 


dracnag opat— 


azabyacpa—s., Ph. 


anet(pactos— 
arexdéyopat— 
arexdbopat— 
aréxdvets— 
azeheypog— 
dzepituntos—S., Ph. 
azodexatehw(dw)—S. (dw) 
anddextos— 
aroxdhugis—S. 
aroxapadoxta— 
anozatahdoow— 
dnoxegahivw—sS. 
anocxtacpa— 
dnocuvdywyos— 
arogoptifozat—Ph. 
axpéoxoro¢—Sir. xxxv (xxxii). 21, 
axposwrodyprtws— 
dpxetég— 
dpraypog— 
dppagos— 
aposvoxoitns— 
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dpténwy—( Vitruvius.) 

apteyévntos— 

apydyyehos—Ph. 

dpytepatixdg— 

apyirotyny— 

apytouvaywyos— 

apyttedwyvns— 

apyttptxiwos— 

aorthos— 

dotatéw— 

Gory pixtus— 

adtoxataxpttos—Ph. 

agedpwy— 

agedbtys— 

ag dopta— 

agidyatos— 

agurvow—(Judg v. 27, Ald.) 

dyetporotntos— 

a&gw8os — (avivdcov earlier: Xen. 
Anab. i. 5, 1.) 

Batov—1 Mace. xiii. 51. 

Baxtiopa— 

Bartiopos— 

Baxtiot7s— 

Batos—S. 

Barrohoyéw— 

fédhvypa—sS. (Ph. quotes from §.) 

fdcduxtés—S., Ph. 

Befniéo—S. (Ph. quotes from 8.) 

Bc Brapidcov— 

Biwors—Sir., Prol. 

BAnréos— 

BorkGu— 

Bpaduriogw— 

Bpoyi—s. 

Bupoeis— 

Tap fasa— 

yayypawa — (yayypatvéw — Hippo- 
crat. de Art, iv. 270.) 

yang w— 

yéewa—S., Josh. xviii. 16, Patewa. 

yyworns—S. 

yoryotw—S. (Phrynich. says Pho- 
cylides used zeptyoyyifu— 
See Lghft. and Ellic. on 
Phil. ii. 14.) 

yoryeatys— 
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yopyytebm— 
yopvortns—S. 
Aatpoveddns— 
detzpatitw— 
dextds—S. 
dexatéw—S. 
deFtodBos— 
decpogbiaé—(dpytdec. S. and Ph). 
Onvaptov— 
drayoyyifw—S. 

Stay pyyopiw— 
draxatap(l w— 
Oraxatehéyyopat— 
Otanapatptp4— 
dtacropa—sS., Ph. 
dcatay7x—S., Ph. 
Ocdaxtixds—Ph. 
d(dpaypov—S., Ph. 
Orevdupdopat— 
Oteppnvevtys— 
dtetta—Ph. 
Orxatoxptata— 
dthoyos— 
diguyos—Ph. 
Oca@xty>— 

Goxtyy4— 
60i16w—S. 
dérys—S. 
duvapow—S., 
dvvatéw— 
ducBaoraxtoc—S., Ph. 
ducevtéptov—(dueevtepta earlier. ) 
dwibexaguiov— 

‘ Efdopyxovtdxts—S. 
Edpatwpa— 


Sehodpyaxeta— 


é 
edyvex@o— 
e(d@Atov—I1 Macc. i. 47; 1 Esdr. ii. 9. 


ef(dwidSvutos— 


eldwhohatpsia— 

eldwhohatpyt— 

elpyjvorotgw—sS. 

éxlyntéw—S. 

exSytyotsc— 

éxdaphéw—Sir. xxx. 9; Job xxxiii. 
7, Compl. 


éxpuxtnpttw—S. 
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&xzahoar—Ph. 

éxretpafw—S., Ph. in quotn. from 
Deut. viii. 2, where 8. has 
simple verb. 

exreptaa@>— 

exxopvebw—S, 

éxprSow—S. 

éxréveca—( Cicero. ) 

?hagpta— 

shaytatétepos— 

eheypds—S. 

fheyEcs—S. 

ehioy()o— 

2Awti—Comp. Judg. v. 5. 

épupatvoyat— 

eumaty Lovy— 


euratyL0o7—S. 


éuratxtns—S. 
éuneptrnatéw—S., Ph. 
evavtt-—S. 
evdedboxw—S. 
éydvEalw—S. 
évovvapow—S. 
evddynotwc— 
2vevdoyéw—S. (Ph. quotes from 8.) 
évxatvea—S., Ph. 
évxatviGw—S. 
évxavydopnat—S., Asop’s Fab. 
evopxtt w— 
évradpa—s. 
évragidfw—S, 
evragiacp.o>— 
évOrtov—S. 
évw tC opar—S. 
dirva—sS. (Ph. quotes from S.) 
aptttlw— 
actpantw—S, 
e¢papa— 
eEokedpebw—S, 
eFopohoyéw—S., Ph. 
eEopxectys— 
&Fovd(#)evew—S, 
éFurvi~w—S. 
eEuzvoc—1 Esdr. iii. 3. 
éradpotl wo— 
eravarabw—S, 


eratprov—s, 
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éxevddw— 

extyauBpebw—S, 
éxtdcardecopat— 
exedcoptéw— 
eéxtxatdpatoc—S., Ph. 
exthetyw— 
éxcdnapovy—Sir. xi. 27. 
éxtobctoc— 

éxizdSeta— 

éxixddjnotc— 

éxexdPntos— 

éxtpantw— 

éxtoxon7x—S. 
éxtavvaywyy—2 Mace. ii. 7. 
értouvtpeyu— 

éxtawpebw— 
exegataxw(-daxw)—S, (-aboxw), 
éxeyopnyta— 

epypwotc—S. 
§tepodidacxahéw— 
Etepofvyéw—(S. Erepdfuyoc.) 
edayyehtatycs— ; 
eddpeotos—Sap. iv. 10. 
ebdoxtd—S. 
ed8vdp0néw—Ph. 


ebxon@repov — (positive earlier in 
use. ) 

ebhoyntéc—S., Ph. 

ebustadotos— 

ebvouziiw—(Ph. eevv.) 

edrdpedpos— 


edpeptotatos— 
ebrotta— 
edrpdadextoc— 
e0rpocwréw— 
edpaxdhov— 
edyuyéw— 
égnuepla—s, 
épgadd— 
Zevxtjpta— 
Ctl dveov— 
ftrnpa—s., 
Beatp(f wo— 
8erdtn»s—Sap. xviii. 9, Ph. 
Bédnoto—S. 
Beod(daxtoc— 


Beondyoc—Alleg., Homer. 
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Bedrvevetos— 

BedtyS— 

Bopvfat wo— 

Bp7jox0s— 

Svacacty ptov—S., Ph. 

‘Iepdtevpa—sS. (Ph. quotes from 8.) 

lepatebw—S, 

spovpyéw—4 Mace. vii. 8, Ph. 

fhacpds—S., Ph. 

flaatyptoc—S., Ph. 

{patiiwo— 

todyyehos— 

Katapiiw—s. 

xa8aptopno>—sS. 

xa.3e575— 

xaddorep— 

xahrodiddoxahoc— 

xahorotew—Lev. v. 4, Ald. quoted 
by Ph., de Somn. ii. 44. 

xapdtoyy doth — 

xatayyehkebo— 

xatave pa— 

xatavepattt o— 

xataxavydopat—s, 

xataxdnpovopsw—S. 

xaTaxptotc— 

zatahadtd—Sap. i. 11. 

zatadhahos— 

xatahdal w— 

zxatavvEic—S. 

zxatavioow—S, 

xatanétacpa—S., Ph. 

xatdptiats— 

xataptiapoc— 

xaTaoTpHyidw— 

xatdsyeotc—S., Ph. 

xatagpovnty7c—S., Ph. 

xatetOwhoc— 

xatévaytt-—S., Ph. 

xatevOrtov—S. 

xateEovetat w— 

xatevioyéw—Tob. xi. 16. 

XATEQLOTH pt— 

xatTyywp— 

xatnyéw — Ph. (see Lghtft. on 
Gal. vi. 6.) 


xatotxnty ptov—S, 
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xatontpitw—Ph. 
xavodw— 
xabowv—S8. 
xabynotc—S, 
xevogwvta— 
x7jvo0S— 
xdvdwvifopat—S, 
xodpdvtns— 
xdxxtvoc—S., Ph. 
xohagit w— 
xohwvia— 
xopfdv—avas—(Theophr. quoted by 
Joseph. C. Apion, i. 22.) 
xépoc—S. 
xoopLoxpatTwp— 
x0opp— 
xovatwita— 
xpatatéw—S. 
xpvaTtaail wo— 
xvitopoc— 
xvptaxd>— 
xvptoTns— 
Aapa (depa)— 
AaEcutéc—S. 
Aecroupytx6o—S, 
Aévttov— 
AtBepttvos— 
Aoyta— 


doyopayéw— 


doyopayta— 

Abtpworc—S. 

dutpwr74c—S., Ph. 

dvyvia—S., Ph. 

Ma3yreb6u— 

paxedhoyv— 

paxpodupéw—S, 

paxpodipnos— 

paxpoxpdvioc—S., Ph., Hippocrat. 


Epid. iii, Vol. iii, p. 84, Ed. 


Littré. 
papnwvas— 
pavva—s., Ph. 
papay ada— 
partatohoyta— 
pataétnsc—S. 
pataow—BS, 


peyahetétns—S. 
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peyadwobvn—s. 
pevtodia— 
pepSpdva— 
pevodvye— 
peptotyS— 
Meoctas— 
petotxecta—S. 
petproradéw—Ph. 
pracués—Sap. xiv. 26, 1 Mace. 
iv. 43. 
pta8anodocla— 
prodanodétns— 
pic8oc—S. 
poythdhoc—S. 
potyakic—S. 
pooyororga— 
podexdo— 
podvos— 
Nexpdw— 
véxpwots— 
vedgutos—S. 
yizoc—S, 
vintnp— 
vouodwWdoxahoc— 
vongdy—Tob. vi. 13 (14.) 
voy 97 se pov— 
Ekorns— 
Olxtaxds— 
olxodeaxotéw— 
olxoopyés— 
6xtayuepos— 


dhtyontatia— 


_Ghiyéxtatos— 


dheydguyos—S. 
éktyws—Hippocrat., Aph. i. 
dod psutys— 

dhodpebw—S. (Ph. quotes from S.) 
dhoxabtwpa—S., Ph, 
dhoxdynpia—S. 

bhotélns— 

Ovexvo— 

értravw—S, 

éxracia—S. 

6pior0déw— 

ép8otopéw—S, 

6p%pttTw—S8. 

épxwposta—sS, 
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épodecta— 

od4—(Comp. Latin vah.) 

odai—S. (Comp. Latin vae.) 

bgethy— 

6gp8ahpodoviia— 

oxhororgw— 

Taydebw—S, 

rad Sev— 

nadtyyevesta—Ph. (Cicero.) 

navrdn te(— 

navtoxpatwp—S., Ph. 

napafoevopat— 

napatyisw—S, 

mapahvttx0¢— 

napanixpativw—S,, Ph. 

napantxpacnoc—S. 

mapagpovia— 

mapextd>o— 

napotxta—S. 

nmapopodl w— 

napopytopoc—S, 

rdoya—S., Ph. 

natptapyns—S. 

netpacpoc—S. 

TEC LOvy— 

nenotinots—S., Ph. 

neptaotpantw—4 Mace. iv. 10. 

zepideats— 

neptxadappa—s, 

neptxpatys—Sus. 39 Alex. 

neptobatos—S. 

neptaceta—s, 

neptyyua—Tob. v. 19. 

neprepebouat—(xéprepos earlier in 
use; éuzepx. Cicero.) 

ridvdgo— 

nAnpogoptw—S. (See Lghtft. on 
Col. iv. 12.) 

rAnpogopta— 

TVEVLAT(XDS— 

nokttapyns— 

nodvpepos— 

nohbarhayyvos— 

nolutpéxws—4 Mace. iii. 21; Ph, 
de Incor. Mun. xxiv. 

nopgupdnwhtgc— 

notapogépntos— 
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Tpatt @ptov— 
npavratia—Ph. 
mpeaButéptov— 
Tpoatttdopat— 
Tpoapaptavw— 
npoyvwots—Judith ix. 6; Hippo- 
crat. title. 
Tpoevapyopat— 
npoerayyéihw— 
nposvayyedtZopat—Ph, 
npoxatayyéhhw— 
zpdxptpa— 
Tpoxvpdw— 
Tpopaptbpopat— 
Tpopeptpyvdw—— 
Tpooptt w— 
npocdBBarov — Judith viii. 6; 8S. 
Ps. 92 (93) heading. 
mpooattys— 
mpocdanavdw— 
Tpocedw— 
npocevyy—s., Ph. 
npooydutos—S., Ph. 
Tpooxaptépynots— 
npdcxoppa—s, 
TpoaxvvntysS— 
rposox if w—S, 
mpdaretvogs— 
Tpoapyyvvot— 
Tpocgaytov— 
mpdayvats— 
mpocwrodnurtéw— 
npoownody prtyS— 
tpocwrodnugyia— 
mpognteta—s., Ph. 
mpogyttxds—Ph. 
rpwvds—S, 
Tpwroxatedpia— 


mpamtoxhtata, —(taxpwrox, 2 Mace, 
iv. 21.) 

npwtotéxta—S., Ph. 

mpwrdtoxos—S., Ph. 

‘PaBpet— 

paBBovvet— 


paxd— 


payvtiiu—sS. 
pavtiopes—S. 
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pdn— 

SafadI—s, 

cafifattopés— 

odffatov—S., Ph. (Horace, Juve- 
nal and other Latin au- 
thors.) 

oa fay Savet— 

cayyv7—S. 

oapddvvs— 

caravas—S, (cardy.) 

catov—sS. 

o776fpwtos—S. 

ovevdw— 

otxd ptog— 

otxspa—sS. 

otpextydcov— 

oat w— 

ottatés— 

oxavdakivw—Sir. ix. 5; Ps. 
xvi. 7. 

oxdvdahov—S, (axavddédn9pov earlier) 


Sol. 


oxnvorotos— 

oxijpoxapdta—S,. (Ph. quotes from 
8.) 

oxhnpotpaynhos—S. 

opapaydwvos— 

opvupyt w— 

oxexovidzwp— 

orhayyil ona:—(Active in 2 Mace. 
vi. 8.) 

or7xw—S, 

otuyvazw—sS, 

ovyyevis— 

ovf worotsw— 

ovxz0pnopéa— 

oviaywyéw— 

ovpfobheov— 

ouppopgy w— 

oupnguketno— 

SvpLeOnats— 

ouvatypdahwto¢— 

ovvavaxetuat-—3 Macc. v. 39. 

cuvavapntyvupt—Hos, vii. 8. Alex. 

ovvappohoyéw— 

ouveyetpw—S, 

ovvéexhextoc— 


out nty 7 S— 
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oun dixtdtns— 

ouv3 pbztTwW— 

ouvrzaxoradéw— 

ouvzaxovygw— 

ovvxatady gttw— 

ovvxdnpébvopos—Ph. 

ouvx0tvwvdS— 

ouvpétoyos— 

SUV LtpnTHS— 

ovvopnopéw— 

ouvTpeaBbtepos— 

obvowL0s— 

ovvatavpdw— 

cuvurovpyéw—Hippocrat. de Art. 
iv. 252. Ed. Littré. 

abvyuyos— 

CW LaTtxzOS— 

Tahevia— 

tanetvogypocbyn— 

tanewoypwuv—S. 

Taptapow— 

tTexviov— 

Texvoyovew— 

tedecwrns— 

tetpadtov—Ph. 

tetpaapyéw— 

tithos— 

tpozxogopéw — Deut. i. 31. Vat. 
(Cicero.y 

TURLXOS— 

tTugwytxdg— 

: 7ax074,—S. 

brdvtnows—S. 

bxépaxpos— 

mepéxetva— 

nepexzeptacov—Dan, iii. 22. Ald. 
Compl. 

mepextetvw— 

mepexyoww—Joel ii. 24. Alex. 
(dxepeyzéw—Prov. v. 16.) 

mepevtoyyavw— 

brephiav— 

5xepvexdw—Hippocrat. A phor. viii. 
8. 

TepTeptacevw— 

brepreptoo@s— 

Snepricovatw—Ps. Sol. v. 19. 
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ixepoyéw—S, 
broypappos—2 Mace. ii. 28; Ph. 
drodyviov—S. 

bronkéw 

b5roctoly7— 
Bcowxos—S., Ph. 
barépnpa—s. 
Sarépnors— 

bywpa—sS., Ph. 
Payos— 

geddvys— 

getdopévwg— 
gthadchgta—4 Mace. xiii. 22; Ph. 
-gthorpwtebw— 
gpayéddcov— 
gpayedhow— 
gpevarataw— 
gpevandtns— 
guiaxifw—Sap. xviii. 4. 
guodw— 

guatwots— 

guotnp—s. 
guwttopnos—S., Ph. 
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Xahvaywyéo— 
parry dov— 
yahxohiBavos— 
zapiopa—Ph. 
yapitréw—Sir. xviii. 17. 
yepovfév—sS., Ph. 
yotxis— 
ypyotevopac— 
rpynotohoyta— 
zpevaodaxtbhtog— 
7Ypveozpacos— 
@pos— 
Vevdddehgos— 
Pevdardcrohos— 
Pevdodddcxarkos— 
Yevdozpogytys—S., Ph. 
Pevddyptatos— 
Pedvptopds—sS, 
Piylov— 

Ygwptov— 
‘Qoavwa— 


otiov—S. 


The list contains 626 words, of which six are simply the Aramaic 


of our Lord transliterated, and the napa 494 of Paul, reckoned as one 
word, belongs to the same class. Of the whole number, 192 (including 
xpoodfBarov) are found in the Canonical books of the Septuagint, and in 


the Apocryphal books 36. In Philo occur 68, and ten besides, which are 
employed only in quotations from the Septuagint. Five are found in 
Hippocrates. Philo and the Canonical Septuagint have 43 in common ; 
Philo and the Apocrypha five. The great majority of these words 
are compounds or derivatives of words already in use; 56 are of for- 
eign origin, of which 34 are Hebrew or Aramaic, 19 Latin, 1 Gallic 
(é¢6n), 1 Egyptian (fatov), 1 partly Latin (edpaxbiwy). 

This list, prepared independently, has been compared with those of 
Prof. Thayer’s Lexicon and Prof. Potwin in the Bibliotheca Sacra of 
1880. In partial justification of the differences which appear between 
the lists, references are appended, gathered from many sources which 
are not furnished by the Lewicon. 


Alpnoppoéw—Hippocrat. de Fist. ddanyopéw—Strabo. i. 2, 7. 


dxpoaty prov — Philo, Cong. Erud. 
Grat. xiii. 
dzxpofvetta—Philo Frag., Vol. vi. 
241 (Richter.) 
4449w—Diod. Sic. iii. 13. 
éhtebw—Plat. Com. Europ. 2. 


dvavygu—Diod. Sic. xvi. 93. 
dveEepsbvntos — Heraclitus, ap. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 4. 
dytaroxptvouat—Philo,de Praem. et 
Poen. xiv. 
azotépws—Demosth. 1402. 16. 
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anog3{yyouat—Diod. Sic. xvi. 27. 
axéypyots—Dion. Hal. Antt. i. 58. 
dpyvpoxdzog — Phrynichus Mein. 
Com. Frag. ii. 582. 
apydyyedos—Philo Quis. Rer. Div. 
xlii. 
aoézws—Demosth. 1025. 19. 
abroxataxpitos — Philo Frag. 
207. 
agiapsia—Strabo xv. 1, 59. 
agtidpyvpos—Diod. Sic. Frag., Bk. 
ix. 
Bypvddos—Strabo xv. 1, 69. 
Apafetov—Menander. Mein. Com. 
Frag. iv. 653. 
Biooos—Theocritus ii. 73. 
Toyyucpés — Anax. Mein. Com. 
Frag. iii. 174. 
Ataczopéd — Philo de Praem. et 
Poen. xix. 
Eyxopfoonac—Epicharm. p. 3. 
édvapyns—Strabo xvii. 1, 13. 
éxtapdoow—Isocr. 311. B. 
éharcwy—Strabo xvi. 4, 14. 
évxatvta—Philo Cong. Erud. Grat. 
XXi. 
&ytponos—Meleager 77. 8. 
éEaywrifouaet — Dion. Hal. Ars. 
Rhet. vii. 6. 
éx(fdnua—Nicostr. Klin. 1. 


éxtxatdpatos — Philo Leg. Alleg. 
iii. 36 and 88. 


égdza= — Eupolis - Mein. Com. 
Frag. ii. 498. 
ypex0s—Theophrast. de Lap. lxii. 
6<:@d4>-—Strabo i. 3, 18 and xvi. 2, 
44, 
8itvos—Strabo iv. 6, 2. 
‘Thaotyptos—Philo Vit. M. iii. 8. 
iodttyos—Strabo xv. 3,20. Max. 
Tyr. Diss. ii. 
Kartaotjpa—Polyb. vi. 50, 2. 
xatatouyx—Theophrast. H. Pl. iv. 
8, 10. 
zatévavtt-—Philo Leg. Alleg. i. 27. 
zxatté6w—Strabo xvi. 2, 42. 
zxavpnatiZw—Theophrast. Char. 13. 
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xotrwyv—Diod. Sic. xi. 69. 
xpasfatog — Crito - Mein. 
Frag. iv. 537. 
Avyvia—Philo Vit. M. iii. 9. 
Mazatodéyosg — Telest. ap. Athen. 
617 A. 
pecoupaynpa—Strabo iii. 5, 8. 
pyjdwty — Philemon-Mein. 
Frag. iv. 9. 
pohvopés—Strabo xvii. 2, 4. 
pbdos—Strabo iv. 1, 13. 
Népdos—Theophrast. H. Pl. ix. 7, 
2, 3. 
Eevodoyéw—Eurip. Ale. 552 (Dind.) 
Strabo xv. 1, 51. 
’0p9pwds—Strabo xvii. 3, 8. 
Ila$nz76s — Menander-Mein. Com. 
Frag. iv. 153. 
navtoxpatwo—Philo de Gig. 14. 
repttouy—Strabo xvi. 2, 37. 
ndyxtyns—Arist. Eth. E. ii. 3. 
nvextos—A ntiphan.— Ayporx, i. 4. 
modbttwos—Epicharm. ap. Athen. 
vii. 7. Menander - Mein. 
Com. Frag.iv.101. Strabo 
xvii. 1, 13. 
npocabhwoy — Plato Crat. 417 E. 
Arist. Rhet. iii.“14. 
npoBattxds — Eupolis-Mein. Com. 
Frag. ii. 427. 
npooxdnpéw—Diod. Sic. iii. 18. 
xpooryyvupt—Eurip. Scir. iii. 
npootatts—Soph. O. C. 458. 
mpogyteta—Philo Vit. M. ii. 1 et 
saepe. 
nténots—Diod. Sic. xx. 66. 
Popgata—Philo de Cher. vii. 8. 
Xapéw—Lycophr. Alex. 389. 
otvvart—Archip. Com. ap. Athen. 
ix. 68.  Anaxip. Mein. 
Com. Frag. iv. 460. 
axotta—Eurip. Phoen. 335. 
cvvodebw—Strabo viii. 3, 17. 
cwgpovicnos—Strabo i, 2, 3. 
Tpaynit{w —Strabo vi. 2, 3. 
Theophr. Char. xxvii. 
tpoyta—Nicand. Ther. 816. 


Com. 


Com. 
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tpuzadta—Sotad. ap. Athen.621 A. bzxotbdxwors—Strabo ii. 5, 18. 
*Yrozédtov—Chares ap. Athen. xii. ®wtrsués—Philode Mut. Nom. ix. 
9. Xetpaywyds—Philem. Frag. 

broatpw@vvupt—Xen. Cyr. viii. 8, 16. 


That these lists are free from error is too much to hope, but they 
have been very carefully prepared, and will be found at least approxi- 
mately correct. 

An examination of the usage of individual writers yields the results 
which are embodied in the following table : 


WORDS HEBREW 
WHOLE NO. TOTAL PECULIAR WORDS 
OF WORDS, VOCABULARY. TO EACH, USED. 


Matthew, . 17,921 1542 111 15 
Mark, 10,720 1259 77 17 
Luke, . . 985,239 2697 715 10 
John, ‘ 27,185 1396 212 13 
Paul, . 31,457 2446 797 % 
Hebrews, . 4,965 984 150 6 
Peter, . . 2,689 756 115 1 (a pyv) 
James, 1,728 644 58 2 

Jude, . ‘ 432 203 14 1 (apyy) 


Total, 132,336 4829 


In the consideration of this table several points should be noted. 

Of words peculiar to Luke there are found in the Gospel 249, in the 
Acts, 411; in both, 55. 

Of words peculiar to John, 85 occur in the Gospel, 11 in the Epis- 
tles, 107 in the Revelation. In the Gospel and Epistles, 2; in the Gospel 
and the Revelation, 6; and in the Epistles and the Revelation, 1. 

In Hebrews there are 317 words not found in the Epistles of Paul. 

Of the six Hebrew or Aramaic words occurring in quotation of the 
language of our Lord, Mark gives all, and Matthew three. 

Of the thirteen Hebrew words employed by John, eleven are found 
in the Gospel and five in the Revelation. And of the five Latin words 
he employs all are found in the Gospel and one in the Revelation. 

Observe especially how meagre is the vocabulary of John. Though 
his writings are two and a half times as long as the Gospel of Mark, 
he uses few more words, and he falls considerably behind Matthew. 
This is due of course to the frequent recurrence of favorite words and 
phrases. The result is a monotony, if it may so be termed, which is 
majestic and impressive in the highest degree. 

Our Lord’s use of the personal pronouns in relation to Himself 
throughout the Gospel of John is notable, indicating how the thought 
of the person of Christ predominates in the mind of the Evangelist. 
Matthew records 155 instances of such use, Mark 74, Luke 113, and 
John 499. In John our Lord employs the reflexive pronoun sixteen 
times—in the other Gospels not once. On the other hand, the phrase 

42 
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“Son of man ” is found in Matthew 31 times, in Mark 14, in Luke 25, 
and only 12 times in John. 

The Holy Spirit has chosen the Greek tongue as the medium through 
which the will of God has been made known to men. No peculiarity 
of that tongue, in the modified form in which it appears upon the pages 
of the New Testament, may be overlooked or disregarded by the stu- 
dent of the Word; for none is without significance. Through the 
words of the Spirit we come to know the mind of the Spirit. Details 
such as those here presented, dry and uninteresting as they may seem, 
help us to a more perfect knowledge of the Scripture. For the prom- 
ised guidance of the Spirit does not supersede the exercise of our 
native pewers. Rather He quickens them, and conducts us along the 
lines of linguistic and grammatical and historical research unto Him 
who is the Truth, whom to know is life eternal. 

J. Rircure SMITH. 

PEEKSEILL, N. Y. 





Vil. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 


THE annual meeting of the International Missionary Union. was 
held in Clifton Springs, N. Y., from June 10, to the 16th. <A year 
ago the Union met at Clifton Springs by invitation, for the first time. 
This year in response to another invitation it met there again. The 
meetings were held in a new building called “ The Tabernacle,” re- 
cently erected in a beautiful grove on the Sanitarium grounds. 
This structure is spacious, well ventilated, and has a seating capacity 
for 500 persons, easily increased by additional seats to more than 
600. Its acoustic properties are admirable. It was formally opened 
on the evening of July 9, and put at the disposal of the Union when- 
ever required, with the generous invitation from Dr. Foster to make 
Clifton Springs the permanent place of the meeting of the Union in 
the future, the members all being his guests for the week, which invi- 
tation was gratefully accepted. 

The number of missionaries present was ninety-one. They were 
mainly from the various missionary societies of the United States, 
while a few came from Canada and Europe. The missionary fields 
were represented as follows: India 15; China 13; Japan 12; Turkey 
8; Africa 7; Burmah 7; Siam 5; Korea 3; South America 3; Cen- 
tral America 2; Northwestern America 2; Australia 2; Italy 2; 
Mexico 2; Syria 2; Hawaiian Islands 2; Malaysia 1; Secretaries 5 ; 
Candidates 2. 

The week was found all too short for a consideration of the many 
subjects which claimed attention. The sessions were occupied with 
the study of the Scriptures and prayer, carefully prepared papers or 
essays, information and personal experiences from almost every part 
of the world, and informal conferences. The meeting attracted many 
of the guests in the Sanitarium and residents of the adjacent villages 
and towns, and some from distant cities. 

A considerable number of the missionaries present are soon to 
leave the United States again for their several fields of labor. There 
can be no doubt that the meetings of the Union are a great benefit 
not only to the missionaries but to the Church at home as well. 

The Union sent out resolutions and appeals with reference to the 
attitude of the United States Government towards China, the “ Brus- 
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sels Treaty,” “ The Efforts of the United States Government to Ex- 
tend the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors in Mexico,” and an “Appeal to 
the Churches.” 

The Appeal to the Churches is as follows : 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 


TO THE CHURCHES WHICH THEY REPRESENT— 
GREETING : 


We, members of the ‘International Missionary Union,’’ on behalf of the 
several missionary fields from which we have come, and in the name of our 
brethren now laboring in those fields, and of our former associates who have 
fallen at their posts ; and, above all, in the name of our Blessed Lord, who has 
commissioned the Church to disciple all nations, make this appeal to the 
Churches which we represent. 

We have fallen upon a time of great privileges and responsibilities. The 
prayer of the Church that God would open the world to Christian effort implied 
a pledge and promise on the part of the Church to perform her duty as the way 
might be opened. 

At the present time, world-wide opportunities and the possession by the 
Church of men and means adequate to world-wide efforts, give to our Lord’s 
command to evangelize the nations, an emphasis and urgency hitherto unpar- 
alleled. Ordinary consistency and sincerity, as well as loyalty to Christ, grati- 
tude for our distinguishing mercies, compassion for the many millions of God’s 
lost children, a sense of personal indebtedness to them, and the fear of incur- 
ring God’s displeasure and the withdrawal of His Spirit from our Home 
Churches by neglect or delay in the discharge of present duty, conspire to 
awaken us to immediate action, and to such action as shall in some good degree 
be commensurate with our obligations. 

We therefore request and beseech all pastors and teachers to seek by the 
prayerful study of God’s Word and a familiar acquaintance with the condition 
and needs of heathen nations, to know more of God’s will and our duty with 
reference to the world’s evangelization, and to teach those under their influence 
the relations to the whole world which are necessarily implied in Christian 
discipleship, and the privileges and duties growing out of those relations. 

We would call upon all God’s people, especially those who are rich in this 
world’s goods, to give freely of their substance for the enlargement and gener- 
ous support of every department of missionary work. 

We recognize with devout gratitude to God, the work for foreign missions 
which has been accomplished by Woman’s Missionary Societies, The Student 
Volunteer Movement, Young Men’s Christian Associations, and Christian En- 
deavor Societies, and similar organizations, and we would urge all Christians to 
unite with us in the prayer that these organizations may be still more abun- 
dantly blessed, and used of God for the advancement of His cause in the 
future. 

Finally, with a full conviction and realization of the utter uselessness of 
all human efforts and pecuniary gifts without God’s presence and aid, we would 
call upon all God’s people to unite in earnest prayer that the Holy Spirit may 
be poured out on all nations ; that the Lord of the harvest may choose and send 
forth from Christian lands, and from converts in unevangelized lands, many 
laborers into His harvest ; and that His Kingdom may come and His will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven. 

Joun L. NEvivs. 

CuHEFOO, CHINA. 





VII. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN AMERICA. 


Tuts body met in Asbury Park, N. J., on the third day of June, 
and continued in session eight days. The Rev. Dr. E. T. Corwin 
was made President, a graceful compliment to the historiographer of 
the Church, the man who has done more than all others together in 
recovering its early annals and furnishing a complete conspectus of 
its development and progress from the beginning to the present time. 
One hundred and thirty-four delegates were present at the opening. 
The sessions were harmonious, and there was a conspicuous absence 
of leadership. The Synod had an experience resembling that of the 
General Assembly at Detroit, in the sudden death of one of its mem- 
bers, the Rev. Dr. J. R. Berry, who, as the President of last year’s 
Synod, had delivered, on the evening of the first day of the session, a 
very earnest and able discourse on the central substance of the gospel. 
This event cast a mellowing influence over the entire body. 

In Foreign Missions an encouraging advance was reported, though 
there were drawbacks in the illness of the theological professor at 
Arcot, India, the depletion of the laborers at Amoy, China, and the 
political agitations in Japan. The total expenditures for the year 
were over $129,000, and there was a debt at its close of $30,000. The 
Board of Domestic Missions reported that with an income of $60,000 
it had sustained the work of 136 churches and missions, the great 
majority of which are in the West, and had closed the year without 
debt. The Synod resolved to ask the churches for $75,000 for the 
work this year. The Board of Education aided nearly a hundred 
young men in the various stages of preparation for the ministry. The 
important matter of securing an increase of candidates for the minis- 
try was brought forward by a report from the Rev. Dr. Berry, and 
gave rise to an earnest and it is hoped profitable discussion. What- 
ever be the cause, all branches of the Christian Church are suffering 
from a diminution of candidates, which threatens to be a serious ob- 
stacle in the way of progress at home and abroad. Perhaps the per- 
sistent calling of attention to the subject may prove a remedy. After 
all, the matter lies in the hands of the existing ministry. If each 
man considered it his duty to be on the qui vive, and watch carefully 
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for the young men who gave promise of consecrated usefulness, the 
supply would not be found wanting. The Board of Publication 
reported its usual moderate account of work done, and stated the 
remarkable fact that in a business of fifteen years, amounting to 
something less than a quarter of a million of dollars, the losses of all 
kinds amounted to less than $300. 

The report on the state of religion was very encouraging. The 
additions to the membership outnumbered those of any year since 
1877; and the total now is 94,323. There was a gain also of nineteen 
ministers and twenty-two churches, and a similar increase in Sunday- 
schools and scholars. The contributions to benevolent purposes fell 
somewhat behind those of last year, owing doubtless to the pecuniary 
stringency which prevailed in certain parts of the country, yet were 
they such as to afford reason for thanksgiving. Besides the advance 
in numbers, or in such things as can be expressed in statistics, there 
was also progress in the development of Christian life and character. 
Peace and harmony prevail; the organization and equipment of the 
churches are complete ; and perfect confidence exists in the manage- 
ment of the missionary and other Boards. These circumstances war- 
rant no vain-glorious boasting, but they ought to excite ministers and 
people to a deeper consecration to Christ and to fervent prayer 
for a mighty outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

The main feature of the session was the completion of the plan for 
a Federal Union with the (German) Reformed Church. A large and 
weighty committee composed of delegates from each body had been 
engaged last year in maturing the details of such a plan. Their 
report, outlining their proceedings and the result they had reached, 
was received with great interest, and after full consideration was 
adopted. Afterwards there came a large delegation from the General 
Synod of the German Church, bringing a certified copy of the unani- 
mous action of that body in adopting the scheme witha slight amend- 
ment, which was immediately concurred in. Hence the thing is now 
complete so far as Synodical action is concerned. But in both cases 
the approval of a majority of the Classes is required. This, it is hoped, 
will be obtained during the coming winter, in which case the measure 
can be put in operation in the course of 1892. As this is the first 
instance of proposed federation since the call for union has been so 
loudly repeated in a large part of Christendom, we copy at length the 
entire programme. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FEDERAL UNION OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 


PREAMBLE. 


For the glory of God, and for the greater unity and advancement of the 
Church of which the Lord Jesus Christ is the Head, the following Articles of 
Constitution and Federal Union between the Reformed Church in America and 
the Reformed Church in the United States are adopted. 
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ARTICLE I. 


Each denomination entering into this Union retains its distinct individuality, 
as well as every power, jurisdiction and right which is not by this Constitution 
expressly delegated to the body hereby constituted. 


ARTICLE II. 


Full faith and credit shall be given, in each of these denominations, to the 
records, acts, and proceedings of the duly constituted authorities of the other 
denomination. 

ARTICLE III. 


For the management of certain common interests of these federated churches, 
an Ecclesiastical Assembly is hereby constituted, which shall be known by the 
name and style of THz FEDERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The Federal Synod shall consist of sixteen ministers and sixteen elders from 
each of the constituent denominations, who shall be chosen, with securdi, 
under the direction of their respective General Synods, in such manner as these 
Synods shall respectively determine. At the first election of delegates to the 
Federal Synod by each denomination, the whole number, viz., sixteen ministers 
and sixteen elders, shall be divided into four classes, of four ministers and four 
elders in each. The first class shall serve for one year, the second class for two 
years, the third class for three years, and the fourth class for four years. After 
the first election four ministers and four elders shall be elected or appointed 
annually for four years by each denomination, which shall also have power to 
fill vacancies for unexpired terms. 

But in case of a General Synod that does not meet annually, it shall at its 
stated meetings regulate its election of delegates according to the general prin- 
ciple here stated, as it may deem proper. 


ARTICLE V. 


To the Federal Synod shall be committed powers relating to Missions, 
Domestic and Foreign ; to new educational enterprises common to both denom- 
inations ; to the general superintendence of Sabbath-school interests and litera- 
ture ; and to other ecclesiastical matters, ag the concurrent action of the consti- 
tuent General Synods shall determine. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The Federal Synod may advise and recommend in all matters pertaining to 
the general welfare of the Kingdom of Christ, but shall not exercise authority 
except such as is expressly given it by this Constitution. Whenever anything 
recommended by the Federal Synod shall have received the assent of each of 
the General Synods, it shall have the force of law in both denominations. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Upon the Federal Synod may also be conferred the power of opening and 
maintaining a friendly correspondence with the highest assemblies of other 
religious denominations, for the purpose of promoting union and concert of 
action in general or common interests. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The Federal Synod shall not interfere with the creed or cultus or government 
of either denomination. Also all matters of discipline shall be left to the exclu- 
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sive and final judgment of the ecclesiastical authorities of the denomination in 
which the same may arise. 
ARTICLE IX. 


All conflicting interests between the two denominations shall be arbitrated by 
such executive agencies as may be created by the Federal Synod under this 
Constitution with the right of appeal to the Federal Synod for final adjudica- 
tion. 

ARTICLE X. 


The officers of the Federal Synod shall be a President, Vice-President, 
Stated Clerk, and Treasurer. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The Federal Synod shall meet annually at such time and place as may be 
determined. 
ARTICLE XII. 


The expenses of the Federal Synod shall be equally divided between the 
denominations. 
ARTICLE XIII. 
Amendments to this Constitution may be proposed by the Federal Synod or 
by either of the General Synods, but the concurrent action of the two General 
Synods shall be necessary for their adoption. 


It is not to be considered certain that this projet will be adopted by 
the Reformed Dutch classes. There are some ministers and churches 
of high standing who cherish considerable misgivings, mainly on the 
ground of the doctrinal differences between the two bodies. Both, it 


is true, hold the venerable symbol of Heidelberg as a standard, but 
-the Dutch have, besides, the Canons of Dordrecht whose Calvinism, 
although warily expressed, is still distinct and positive, and yet only 
develops what is implied or stated in germ in the Catechism. Still, 
while the dissentients will have the hearing to which their character 
and the gravity of the subject entitle them, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the almost unanintous action of the General Synod will 
be ratified by the majority of the classes. As to the action of the 
lower judicatories of the other body, no one seems to entertain any 
doubt that it will be in the affirmative. 

It would, we think, be very unfortunate if, after all, the enterprise 
should fail to receive the approval of both the contracting parties. 
It has not been undertaken hastily or carelessly. Years of discussion 
and consideration have preceded. An able committee has had the 
matter under careful advisement. The fullest opportunity has been 
afforded for the presentation of any and every view of the subject. 
It is not easy to see the omission of anything calculated to bring out 
whatever pertained to the question. The failure then of the attempt 
to make practical trial of the scheme would be very much to be 
regretted, as it would postpone any similar action for at least a gen- 
eration. The most earnest and sanguine advocates of federal union 
would concur in thinking it unadvisable to renew the attempt for 
many years to come. 
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The slightest inspection of the committee’s draft shows the extreme 
care and caution with which it has been drawn. The codperation pro- 
posed could hardly be reduced to smaller terms without ceasing to 
exist. But this so far from being a defect isa merit. The parties are 
feeling their way along a path which is untrodden, and ordinary dis- 
cretion requires that they should move slowly. No ecclesiastical pro- 
gress is ever made per saltum. Great movements that last are growths. 
It was needful, therefore, to leave room for expansion and develop- 
ment as the providence of God might open the way. Too much was 
depending upon the measure to take any superfluous risks. If the 
enterprise should miscarry, the result would be discouraging not only 
to the parties immediately concerned, but to many others who are 
watching its progress with deep interest, not to say anxiety. For if 
it succeed, and federation is shown by experience to be a wholesome 
and practicable principle, its application will not be confined to the 
two small bodies known as “ Reformed,” but eagerly extended to all 
who hold the doctrines of grace and the parity of the ministry, and 
possibly even farther. 

There is a deep-rooted and growing desire in all true believers for 
greater union with one another, and for the ability to present a single 
front to the common foe. Whatever be the cause there is no doubt 
of the fact. The attempt to meet this craving by a factitious com- 
bination that lays main stress upon an outward polity, and disregards 
all doctrines save the Trinity, has proven an utter failure. Such a 
union could, in the nature of things, be only formal and apparent. It 
could not have any vitality, nor could it exert any abiding influence. 
It never could be anything but a gigantic make-believe. But on the 
contrary a drawing together that proceeds from a common Christian 
experience and looks towards a hearty codperation in all forms of 
Christian work, has in it a solid principle of life and growth. It asks 
no sacrifice of essential truth and no surrender of denominational 
usages, but simply a concurrence ad extra. In this respect it is like 
the great peculiarity of our civil institutions, in which each State pre- 
serves its autonomy in many particulars, yet in certain others yields 
to the supremacy of the Union as a whole. Of course the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces are constantly at work and need to be kept in 
equipoise, as they are in the solar system; but this has been done for 
more thanacentury (with one signal exception), and it is believed 
that the same result will follow for centuries to come. Nor anywhere 
else in the round world is there seen so complete and happy a concil- 
iation of law and liberty as in these United States. Why may not 
the same be seen in the ecclesiastical realm? The existence of 
denominations is very far from being an unmixed evil, yet beyond 
doubt there are evils flowing from the divisions of the Churches. 
What we need is an arrangement that will preserve the benefits and 
avoid the injuries of denominationalism, that will give us its healthful 
rivalry, its inherited usages, its peculiar tendencies, and yet ward off 
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the needless conflicts, the waste of resources, the unbecoming jeal- 
ousies, which disfigure the present state of things. This may be 
secured by federation, not at once but in the gradual development of 
the principle, as it gives free play to personal peculiarities on one side 
and yet secures united action on the other. It may take time, as 
much time as was required during our ante-revolutionary period to 
show the working of the various forms of colonial government which 
afterwards were. brought together, codrdinated and revised, and 
finally took shape in the Federal Constitution, that wonderful instru- 
ment of political government. But suppose it does; who is not will- 
ing to wait? Whose heart does not burn within him at the prospect 
of a genuine, unforced, hearty reunion of so large a portion of Chris- 
tendom? No sensible person desires or cares for a union that is for- 
mal and apparent only, or that is obtained by overlooking or setting 
aside the tenets on sin, on redemption, on the new birth, on justifica- 
tion and on holy living, which have slowly been wrought out in the 
experience of believers under the Holy Spirit’s guidance during more 
than a dozen centuries. Such a union must in the nature of things 
be factitious, a mere soap bubble, brilliant as a rainbow but as evan- 
escent. However much one may respect the motives and the charac- 
ter of those on either side of the ocean who have proposed such a 
plan for the reunion of Christendom, their wisdom and foresight must 
be seriously questioned if not altogether denied. Yet in a way they 
did not contemplate they have contributed to the end in view. The 
result of their effort has been to show that on any such basis success 
is simply impossible. Mere polity never can be the basis of enduring 
fellowship. We have in our country large and respectable commu- 
nions that agree perfectly in their views of government and order, yet 
differ as widely in other matters as possible. It is well to get such 
propositions out of the way that there may be room for the considera- , 
tion of other plans more rational and more feasible. These are helped 
by the general attention given to the subject. Men are more ready 
than they were a score of years ago to consider what is to be done to 
remedy the evils of a divided Christendom. They are more alive 
to the importance and the difficulty of the question. 

Codperation seems to be the best way, that is, the shortest and 
surest, to the end in view. They who work for a common object in 
which they have the same interest are necessarily drawn together. 
They become better acquainted with each other and learn to bear and 
forbear. Differences minimize as they are more closely considered. 
Old asperities wear away. Common interests, common perils, com- 
mon anxieties develop more and more of common feeling and mutual 
regard. And when such complete Christian fellowship and confi- 
dence is secured, nearly, if not quite, all the benefits of organic unity 
are sure to follow. 


New York. ; TaLBot W. CHAMBERS. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CANADA. 


THE General Assembly met at Kingston, Ont., on the evening of 
the 10th of June. The Rev. Dr. Wardrope was unanimously chosen 
Moderator. His election fitly marked the Church’s appreciation of 
his services for many years as Convener of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee, a position from which he now retires. The duties of the 
Chair were discharged, as all who knew Dr. Wardrope would expect, 
with urbanity and the finest Christian feeling. The Assembly was 
mainly occupied with the ordinary work of the Church, and with the 
exception of one subject, nothing came before it which led to much 
debate. Its temper was excellent; though it is still matter of regret 
that the time of the Assembly should be divided among topics with 
so little regard to their relative importance. This, of course, is not 
done intentionally, but things are often allowed to drift, and as the 
close of the session draws near it is discovered that there is insuffi- 
cient time to consider matters of greater moment than those which 
occupied hours and hours when the Assembly was fresh and keen. 
The Assembly has, besides, been reduced to a skeleton; a circum- 
stance which never fails to be urged as a reason for the postponement 
of certain questions by those who are apprehensive as to the decision 
which may be reached. At this stage a motion to lay on the table, or 
to send to the Presbyteries, is always popular. 

The elaborate and valuable Report on Statistics shows a certain 
measure of growth in nearly every department during the year. . But 
it is a pity that, in many instances, the returns from congregations 
and Presbyteries are obviously so inaccurate as considerably to im- 
pair their value, and to make comparison of one year with another to 
some extent unreliable. The number of communicants reported for 
1890 is 160,102, an increase of 2112 on the preceding year. The real 
membership is probably somewhat larger, for the blanks in returns 
would probably more than counterbalance the too large numbers 
reported in cases where rolls have not been carefully purged. The 
financial returns are perhaps more accurate. The entire contribu- 
tions for the year are given as $2,002,810; a decrease of $52,141 as 
compared with 1889. The falling off is in the amount raised for con- 
gregational purposes, viz., $1,589,919; for in the Missionary schemes 
there is a slight increase. The amounts reported do not include the 
revenue from Endowments for Theological Schools, Aged Ministers’ 
Fund, and Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. The Presbyterian Church 
ranks second in size among Protestant Churches in Canada, coming 
between the Methodists, who are somewhat more numerous, and the 
Episcopalians, who are considerably fewer. The results of the 
Dominion Census taken last spring are not vet published, but they 
will probably give the Presbyterian Church about 800,000 adherents. 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada is often incorrectly represented 
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as entirely consisting of Presbyterians from Scotland and Ireland and 
their descendants ; for an English element is found in it, and it num- 
bers over thirty congregations gathered from among the French 
Roman Catholics of Quebec. In the Northwest it claims a few 
Scandinavians. The number of graduates in theology for the year is 
fifty-one; this is about the average of the last few years. The output 
of the Theological Colleges comes nearer to an adequate supply of 
ministers than was the case till recently; but every year there are 
men received from other Churches—this year ten or twelve. It were 
ungrateful to forget that the foundations of Presbyterianism were 
laid by devoted ministers who came from abroad, and that in every 
year of her history the Canadian Church has been indebted to 
Britain or the United States for some excellent laborers; but in a 
Church of the age and size of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the 
indigenous supply of ministers should be nearly adequate. All that 
is needful to the perpetuation and extension of such a Church should 
be found within herself,and importation on any considerable scale 
should not be requisite. It is not meant, of course, that a measure 
of reciprocity in the matter of ministers is not a desirable thing. 

The problem which most engaged the attention of the General 
Assembly was that of the continuous supply of the preaching stations 
in the Home Mission field. In the Canadian Church this field is 
exceedingly large in proportion to resources, and in many parts 
difficult to work. Especially is it so in Manitoba and the North- 
west, where a sparse population extends over an enormous area. 
Were the people whom the Presbyterian Church is particularly bound 
to care for living closely together, far less money and far fewer men 
would suffice for the work. 

In summer this field is supplied chiefly by theological students and 
candidates for the ministry still in the Arts Course. At the close of 
each session of college these students are distributed over the whole 
Dominion by the Home Mission Committee, and by College Mission- 
ary Societies acting under sanction of Presbyteries. They remain at 
their post till the next session. But here comes the difficulty : when 
the students are withdrawn there are few qualified laborers to take 
their places, and many stations have no service or almost none pro- 
vided for them during winter. The best that can generally be done 
is to find Catechists of one kind or another—often of very inferior 
qualifications —and thus keep the station from being altogether 
closed. There are many retired ministers who are still capable of 
service, but they mostly reside in the towns or older localities; and 
even though their strength should suffice, they cannot be persuaded 
to leave their families (as would generally be necessary), and travel 
for two thousand miles, perhaps, into a new and rough country. Till 
the present time the Church has failed to solve this problem of winter 
supply, and the consequence is that the results of earnest and faithful 
work during the months of summer are largely dissipated and lost 
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in winter. From several quarters Overtures were sent up to the 
Assembly, recommending that, in order to admit of continuous mis- 
sionary service by students, a summer session in theology should be 
established to meet the case of those students who should be willing 
to remain on the field during winter. The Overtures did not suggest 
whether each of the theological colleges should have both a winter 
and a summer session each year, whether such session should be held 
at each of the colleges in succession after the close of the ordinary 
session, or, thirdly, whether some one college should hold its session 
in summer alone. The supporters of the Overtures before the As- 
sembly were content to leave details in the Assembly’s hands, 
believing that should the proposal, in any form, commend itself to 
that body, a sufficient number of students would be provided to meet 
the necessities of the mission field. In favor of this proposal it was 
argued that the great want of the Church was the proper distribution 
of the supply at her command. There were plenty of students to do 
the work were their number so divided that part should occupy the 
ground in summer and part in winter. At the close of the session, 
when the appointment to mission fields took place, many students 
could not find employment; why should not these have their session, 
say from May till October or November, and thus be ready for ser- 
vice when those on the field should return to college? Many of the 
students would be pleased with such an arrangement, and would 
cheerfully offer themselves for winter service in the field; for apart 
from their interest in the mission, which was unquestionable, the 
finances of many would profit, and they would be enabled to complete 
their studies without needless delay. There was no reason, it was 
alleged, why a session in summer should not be of equal value with a 
session in winter. It need not be much, if any, shorter; it would 
proceed on the same curriculum, and be conducted by the same pro- 
fessors ; while the consciousness that they were honoring an arrange- 
ment beneficial to the Church would inspire the students with increased 
devotion to both mission work and study. But even should the 
theological course of the student be a little impaired (which need not 
be the case), the Lord’s work takes precedence of everything, and no 
attempt to reach an ideal perfection in theological training must stand 
in the way of obvious duty—of meeting a great emergency—of carry- 
ing the gospel to thousands who at present were without public 
means of grace for six months of the year. Colleges, it should be 
remembered, existed for the Church, and not the Church for the col- 
leges. The students, it was further argued, were the class of laborers 
to whom we must almost exclusively look for supply of the new, dis- 
tant and difficult mission fields. Retired ministers and ministers who 
have failed to secure settlement would be of little service, for either 
they would not leave their homes, or they would lack the fresh vigor 
and enthusiasm which were essential to success. Men suitable as 
catechists, but who had not the ministry in view, could not be ob- 
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tained in sufficient numbers; and, besides, to establish permanently, 
and on a considerable scale, such a class of laborers would be a very 
questionable expedient. Many a frontier mission station had not a 
man connected with it who could conduct any sort of service in 
defect of a missionary. Unless, therefore, the students could be sent 
forth in winter and summer relays, the case of the vast territories in 
the Northwest, and other fields far from available winter supply, must 
be regarded as desperate. 

On the other side it was contended that the establishing of a sum- 
mer session would be injurious to theological education. It was 
physically impossible that students and professors could do as much 
work in a session which embraced July and August as in the ordinary 
session, and should July and August be struck out, thus reducing the 
session to four months, the case would not be improved. It was 
urgently needed, rather, that the present session of six months should 
be lengthened to seven; and if this were done the disparity between 
the ordinary winter session and the proposed summer session would 
be still greater. Besides, the education of students is due in no in- 
considerable degree to other influences than those of the class-room. 
University life, with which our students during the session are at 
present in close contact, would be wanting in summer; and the help 
and stimulus of college societies—literary, philosophical and mis- 
sionary—would either be wanting or greatly reduced. 

Should each college hold both a winter and a summer session, we 
should have exhausted and languid professors, and uninterested and 
weary students. Should the summer session be held at one college 
only in any year, students being collected from all the colleges, there 
would be this serious difficulty—that these students, though of the same 
standing, according to their respective years, would not have had the 
same studies; for though the theological curriculum of the Church is 
substantially one, the several colleges do not develop the course in 
the same order. Here, again, would be loss and weakness. Whether 
the summer session were conducted exclusively by the professors of 
the college at which it was held, or by an eclectic and volunteer 
faculty from several colleges, students thus passing from college to 
college would suffer by the arrangement. While it is true that col- 
leges are for the Church, and not the Church for them, the proper 
work of a student is study, and the aim should be to make his course 
as efficient as possible. No apparent gain which the Home Mission 
might reap by impairing his course, would ultimately compensate the 
Church for loss inanother direction. The student of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is at present doing so much for the Home Mission 
that more should not be expected of him. The form in which the 
proposal would be least hurtful to theological education would be 
that of making some one of the colleges a summer college throughout, 
so that it should retain its own students from the beginning to the 
end of their course; these students serving the Home Mission {each 
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winter and receiving their entire theological training in summer. The 
session might thus be of nearly equal length with the present session, 
and the professors would be fresh for their work when study began. 
The objections to a summer session would be lessened, though not 
removed, under this arrangement; but no college seems prepared to 
drop its winter course and become wholly a summer institution. 
Such were the arguments for and against a summer session. 

It was certainly incumbent on the General Assembly to devise the 
best means in its power for continuous supply of the mission field. 
A committee was appointed on the subject to which the Overtures 
were referred; this committee brought in a report adverse to the 
summer session, and recommending the following sources of supply 
for the mission field: (a2) Catechists who should be specially trained 
for mission work, and who should be sent to the field when the stu- 
dents are withdrawn. (b) Students who had completed their second 
year in theology. These might be licensed and ordained as mission- 
aries, but should not be eligible for settlement till they had completed 
(without attendance on classes) the examinations of the third year. 
This extramural study might often be extended over two years, and 
the examinations would be on papers set by the college to which the 
students belonged. (c) Volunteers of the graduating classes, who 
should give a year at least to the mission field. (d) Ministers and 
licentiates admitted by the General Assembly from other Churches, 
who should be required to devote a year to mission work. 

A minority report, in favor of a summer session, was also presented 
and moved in opposition to the recommendations of the report of the 
majority. After lengthened discussion (as above summarized), the 
Assembly adopted the last three propositions of the majority, and 
sent down to Presbyteries the whole question of summer session and 
of catechists, to be reported on by them to next General Assembly. 
As the subject is one of general interest, perhaps the reader will 
pardon this somewhat full account of this part of the Assembly’s 
proceedings. : 

The report on the State of Religion was marked by some diver- 
gence of views as to societies of various names organized within the 
Church. The Society of Christian Endeavor was freely criticised and 
warmly defended. On one point there was unanimity, viz., that all 
organizations in any way connected with the congregations should be 
under the authority and supervision of the Session. But it is impos- 
sible to get Christian men to agree as to the extent to which organi- 
zations for special Church purposes should be carried. Obviously 
nothing should be done to discredit, even by implication, the offices 
and office-bearers of the Church as set forth in the New Testament. 


Won. CAVvEN. 


TORONTO. 
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REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. By CHARLEs H. H. 
WriGut, D.D., Ph.D., etc. London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1891. 16mo, pp. xvi, 226. 


The publication of this little book in the ‘‘ Theological Educator ”’ series 
has been awaited, it is safe to say, with considerable interest. Recent origi- 
nal works on this subject, in the English language, are far from numerous; 
the subject itself is of absorbing interest ; and Dr. Wright has already largely 
won the confidence of scholars by his two monographs on Old Testament 
books—Zechariah and his Prophecies (London, 1879), Ecclesiastes in Relation 
to Modern Criticism and Pessimism (London, 1883), and other more critical 
works—The Book of Genesis in Hebrew, etc. (London, 1859), The Book of 
Ruth in Hebrew, etc., (London and Leipsic, 1861). Just now it is announced 
that Prof. S. R. Driver, of Oxford, has a similar, though a much more exten- 
sive work in press. When he too has spoken, there will be abundance of 
room left in this department for the researches of men of careful thinking 
and ripe Christian scholarship. It would be manifestly unfair to Dr. Wright 
to judge his book apart from its aim. It was not designed, it would appear, 
simply for scholars, but to be of a somewhat ‘popular cast; and a ‘‘manual’’ 
in extent and form. From this point of view, it is a most interesting work, 
replete with matter of value to intelligent students of the Bible. It is 
divided into two parts. Parti treats of the general subject of Old Testa- 
ment introduction, printed editions, the Hebrew texts and manuscripts, 
Hebrew punctuation, the Masora, Targums and Versions; Part ii, of the 
Old Testament books severally—about thirty pages, however, being devoted 
to the ‘‘ Pentateuch in general”’ and its criticism. The treatment of each 
subject is followed by a list of books relating to it. These lists are quite full, 
generally well selected, and form one of the most important features of the 
book. It would have been well if their characterization of the books had been 
more definite and critical. It will be seen from the above résumé of the con- 
tents that Dr. Wright has omitted to say anything respecting the Canon of 
the Old Testament and he nowhere, as we discover, makes any explanation 
of this serious omission. That the subject is not regarded by him as one of 
little importance, and that he is capable of treating it thoroughly, is clear 
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from his discussions in the Appendices 1-3 of his Ecclesiastes. We wonder 
therefore at the omission here and are inclined to consider it scarcely pardon- 
able, even when the limitations of space are considered. Fewer pages might 
well have been given, if necessary, to the matter of the text, to make room 
for a chapter on this theme. 

The position of our author on disputed questions of Old Testament intro- 
duction is that which will chiefly attract most intelligent readers. In general, 
it may be said to be conservative, decidedly so when compared with what is 
known as conservative theology on the continent of Europe. In certain im- 
portant particulars, on the other hand, there seems to have been, if we may 
be pardoned the criticism, a disposition too ready to surrender, without much 
effort at defense, before hostile attacks. What is said (p. 15) of the variant 
readings of the Hebrew manuscripts, that they ‘‘ abound in mistakes, arising 
from accidental repetitions and omissions of letters and words,” is too strong 
a statement, in our estimation, to suit the facts (cf. Frantz Buhl, Kanon u. 
Text des Alten Testamentes. Leipsic, 1891. Pp. 91, 242). Again, what is 
said (p. 18) that, ‘‘according to most scholars, the present Hebrew manu- 
scripts are considered to be more or less correct copies of one pattern codex,” 
is likely to convey a wrong impression, unless guarded by some such expla- 
nations as those given by Dillmann (Herzog’s Real-Encyk., 2te Autl., ii, pp. 
397-399), or by Buhl (last citation, pp. 259-261). As over against the claim 
made by some scholars of our day that the LXX. is the representative of a 
better Hebrew text than that of our Bibles, Prof. Wright expresses a pro- 
nounced opinion to the contrary (p. 27; cf. p. 31): ‘“‘ Although the ancient 
Versions are of importance in the correction of the Hebrew text, yet on the 
whole the latter has been preserved by the Massoretes in a far more correct 
form than exhibited in any ancient version whatever; and the charge often 
so recklessly made as to the willful perversion of the sacred text by the Jew- 
ish scholars, when examined into, rests upon no solid basis.”’ 

In the matter of Pentateuchal criticism, our author’s positions are usually 
fair and tenable. He holds that the theory of Wellhausen is unlikely to 
obtain general acceptance; that the composition of Deuteronomy during 
Josiah’s reign, or shortly prior to it, cannot be justified by fair argumen- 
tation; that the description of the temple in Ezekiel belongs wholly to the 
region of the ideal; that there has been, on the part of the critics, too great 
a disposition to ‘‘cook’’ the documents; that the rejection of the super- 
natural by some, makes it reasonable to suppose that their denial of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is influenced by a desire to bring the 
Hebrew writings upon the level of other ancient literatures; and that the 
narratives of the Pentateuch “ are likely ere long not only to be universally 
admitted as historical documents of the highest importance and antiquity, but 
as documents which in all essential matters set forth the actual facts of 
Israelitish history.”? On the other hand, he holds that the Hebrew writings 
were reédited from time to time, when notes and additions were introduced 
into the more ancient texts; that while the main outlines of the Pentateuch 
are Mosaic, it is one of the ‘‘ accepted results of modern criticism ” that it is 
of a composite character. 

Dr. Wright, still further, seems to accept, in a general way, the theory of 
the analysis of the Pentateuch now widely current: that it is a compilation 
from four separate documents ; though he says of the partition of Genesis by 
this process that modern critics have gone too far in ‘“‘ the assumption that it 
is possible to trace its component fragments” (p. 106). In his list of authori- 
ties under this head there are some surprising omissions. It was not to be 
expected, for example, that, having mentioned Principal Cave’s article in 
the Contemporary Review (1890), he would fail to notice his work on The 

43 
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Inspiration of the Old Testament (London, 1888); or that he would overlook 
Sime’s The Kingdom of All Israel (London, 1878); or Rainy’s The Bible 
and Criticism (London, 1878); or Watson’s The Law and the Prophets 
(London, 1884); or Watts’ The Newer Criticism (Edinburgh, 1882). Prof. 
Wright’s division of the documents—in which he includes the Deuteronomist 
as having a part as contributor and editor in Exodus, Numbers, etc., if we 
understand him (pp. 90, 110, 114)—would not be generally accepted by the 
critics themselves. 

With respect to the Book of Esther, our author properly holds that it is 
impossible that a ‘‘ feast like that of Purim could have originated in histori- 
cal times without some adequate cause such as that described in this book; ” 
and that the book was probably published at the time when that feast was 
instituted and announced. 

The Book of Job is to be dated, he thinks, somewhere between the times of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah; while the episode of Elihu (chaps. xxxii-xxxvii) is an 
addition by a later hand. Recent discoveries in Arabia shed new light on 
this interesting book and make more probable a considerably earlier date (cf. 
Sayce in The Sunday School Times, 1891, p. 739). 

Ecclesiastes, he supposes, was composed in the last century of the Persian 
period (B. C. 440-336). The name of Solomon was not assumed by the author 
as a “‘ pious fraud,’’ but as a legitimate literary device and with no intention 
of deceiving his readers. The book is a “‘cry for light, suitably stirred up by 
the Holy Spirit . . . . and designed fitly to precede the New Testament 
revelation of the Light of the world and the Victor over the grave.” 

The Song of Songs, according to Dr. Wright, describes ‘‘ the triumph of a 
true and virtuous love over impure and sensual passion”... . and ‘‘ cannot 
be regarded as a poem in praise of monogamy.”’ Still, he does not consider 
the question as closed. The charge of indelicacy and coarseness, he thinks, 
can only be brought against the sensualism which the book depicts and con- 
demns. While the primary meaning is the literal, it is capable, he maintains, 
of being interpreted in an allegorical signification and was probably intended 
to bear such a secondary meaning. 

Dr. Wright argues in favor of the authorship of Isaiah for Isaiah, chaps. 
xl-lxvi: “‘If Isaiah predicted the Babylonian Captivity (chap. xxxix) .... 
it may well be argued that that prophet must have also predicted the Restor- 
ation.”” The name of Cyrus, he supposes, may have been inserted, in the 
two instances of its occurrence, by a later writer (cf. xliv. 28, xlv.1). Would 
he say the same of Josiah (1 Kgs. xiii. 2) and Media (Is. xxi. 2) ? 

Concerning the Book of Daniel, he argues that Aramaic was probably the 
original language of the entire book, the Hebrew being a translation ; that 
it is an abridgment from a larger work; and that it was probably reédited 
near the close of the Maccabean period. Even with the latest date assigned 
to it, ‘‘the book displays a knowledge of the future which can only be 
ascribed to divine inspiration.”’ ‘*‘ The fourth kingdom can be no other than 
the Roman.”’ Incidentally our author mentions that he is preparing a com- 
mentary on the Book of Daniel for the Pulpit Commentary. Of the Book of 
Jonah, he says, that if it had been ‘‘ regarded as an historical narrative when 
the Hebrew canon was arranged, it would, however, scarcely have been in- 
serted among the prophetical books, or have been placed among them in the 
order in which it now stands.”” This is by no means certain, but, consider- 
ing 2 Kings xiv. 25, rather the contrary. Dr. Wright seems to regard the 
book, with Kleinert, as an historico-symbolical prophecy, Jonah representing 
Israel, the sea monster, the world power, etc. Too much stress is laid by 
our author on what he calls the ‘‘ marvels ”’ of the book; on the repentance 
of the Ninevites, which he seems to regard as of the New Testament sort; 
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and, especially, on the mere silence of Hebrew history elsewhere, concerning 
the facts of the narrative; and too little on the peculiar reference of our 
Lord to it (of. Mead, Supernatural Revelation, Excursus viii). 

As we should expect in view of the monograph above named, the author 
strongly supports the unity and genuineness of the Book of Zechariah. We 
miss here, however, as well as in many other expressions of opinion through- 
out the Introduction—and this is one of its principal defects—good and suf- 
ficient reasons for the opinions held. The manual would carry more weight 
and be of much more value. to students, if the grounds, pro and con, for 
positions taken were more uniformly given. 

Some oversights in proof reading and editorial supervision may be noted 
in concluding. On p. 35, three different transliterations of the word "p are 
given, none of which is correct. It should be Qé¢ré (cf. Strack’s Gram., 3te 
Aufl., p. 18). The date of the Peshitto version (p. 49) it is safe to put as 
early as the second century (cf. Buhl, Kanon u. Text, p. 198, and Noldeke, 
Syr. Gram., p. xxx). The statement on p. 55, that a Greek translation of 
all the books of the Old Testament was in existence prior to the composition 
of Ecclesiasticus is a mistake; the Preface to that work, from which this 
inference is made, was not by the author but by the translator; and the 
**Maccabeean era’? can scarcely be limited to the lifetime of the three 
brothers. The Hexaplar Syriac version is spoken of (p. 51) and the Itala 
(p. 65), both of them translations; but the usual distinction between pri- 
mary and secondary versions is not made, and the mention of these two 
without it might easily lead to confusion. On p. 72, 1. 17, there is a super- 
fluous ‘“‘however.”? On p. 101, we find ‘‘ Kiel” for ‘** Keil.’? On p. 103, 
Kittel’s Gesch. d. Hebréaer is twice mentioned in the same list of books. On 
p. 140. we find ‘‘ Amastris”’ for ‘‘ Amestris;”’ and on p. 208, ‘‘ 2 Kings xxiv. 
25,”’ instead of ‘‘ 2 Kings xiv. 25.’? The book, which is convenient in form 
and of very moderate price, is sure of a wide circulation. 

Hartford, Conn. EDWIN C. BISsELL. 


THE WRITERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, THEIR STYLE AND CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. By the late Rev. WILLIAM HENRY SrMcox, M.A., Rector 
of Harlaxton. The Second Part of the Language of the New Testa- 
ment. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House. 


This little book, though professedly a sequel to the somewhat larger volume, 
entitled The Languuge of the New Testament, which appeared a year ago in 
the same ‘‘ Theological Educator ”’ series, is more original and valuable than 
its predecessor. While the substance of that was already to be found in the 
current grammatical manuals, the body of the present work consists of the 
author’s own careful study of the Greek Testament. Indeed, the subject it 
handles, although finding incidental treatment in the several Commentaries 
and Introductions, and as respects the Synoptical Gospels receiving from 
such writers as Holtzmann and Weiss an elaborateness of exposition well- 
nigh overwhelming to the average student, is one which, since the writings of 
Wilke, Schulze, Credner and others, in the first half of the century, has been 
singularly neglected. 

The present essay, to be sure, can lay no claim to a rounded treatment of 
its theme. Less than ninety of the one hundred and ninety pages it contains 
are given to the description of the sacred writers’ characteristics, sixty odd 
being occupied with comparative tables of their vocabularies, and the remain- 
der with specimens of different kinds of Greek. But in these ninety pages 
many fresh views and suggestive remarks occur. The twenty-seven books of 
the New Testament are classified and considered in the following seven 
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groups, viz., the Synoptic Gospels; St. Luke; St. Paul’s Epistles; the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; the Catholic Epistles; the Gospel and Epistles of 
John; the Apocalypse. It will be of interest to bring together here a cento 
of some of our author’s scattered opinions, stated in his own language. 

The Synoptic Gospels ** have a common Hebraistic character more marked 
than in any other book of the New Testament, except the Apocalypse. Per- 
haps this shows itself most in the way the narratives are linked onto each other. 
The First gospel, as compared with the Second, we feel to be, if not more ele- 
gant or more Hellenic, at least a great deal smoother and easier reading— 
contrary to what might have been expected in what is described as a transla- 
tion from the Hebrew. With fewer positive Hebraisms than St. Luke, it is 
more constantly pervaded by the characteristics of Hellenistic Greek, and 
might serve as the best sample of what Hellenistic narrative style is. St. 
Mark is more careful of clearness and emphasis than of elegance in language. 
Thus it is that he so often repeats a substantive when the use of a pronoun 
might seem more natural. One or two of his Latinisms may possibly sug- 
gest that he wrote at Rome, or, at all events, somewhere where the army had 
not suffered any assimilation to Greek-speaking provincials. His alleged use 
of diminutives is almost wholly fictitious.”? With regard to the twelve dis- 
puted verses at the end of the gospel, our author holds that ** they to some 
extent share in the roughness of style which we have noted as his general 
characteristic, but that in more individual points their peculiarities are quite 
different from his. Internal evidence, whatever its worth, tells against the 
passage. It is certain that these verses have quite a different character of 
diction from the rest of the gospel, whether we account for the fact by sup- 
posing that they are not St. Mark’s, or that they are St. Mark’s own words 
while the rest is given in St. Peter’s, or in some other way.” 

** St. Luke’s Gospel has much in common with the Acts of the Apostles, so 
that internal evidence . . . . supports the general belief that they are by the 
same author. St. Luke is the most versatile of the New Testament writers ; 
his mind, if not the greatest among them, was the most many-sided. He 
writes in a Hebraistic or a Hellenistic style according as he is describing 
events that took place in a Hebrew or in a Hellenic society. One literary 
quality, indeed, is still more prominent in St. Luke than his versatility—his 
picturesqueness. The general character of the Book of Acts is far more 
Hellenic than that of the gospel Nor is it only in the language that 
Luke is more Hellenic than the other New Testament writers; he has a 
nearer approach to a sound, instinctive knowledge, if not a complete mastery, 
of the shades of construction that make a writer’s language idiomatic and 
elegant. Still, however marked or however successful his effort at classical 
style may be, we usually see that it is an effort.” 

“If we want to see what pure Hellenistic Greek is—Greek that is com- 
posed in Greek, and not a version of something written, spoken, or at least 
thought out in Hebrew or Aramaic, but which, on the other hand, is the 
unmistakable composition of a Jew to whom °£A27y means ‘ Gentile,’ it is to 
St. Paul’s writings that we shall turn. Though St. Paul writes Greek with 
freedom, and at the same time with grammatical and even idiomatic correct- 
ness, there is hardly a line in his writings which a non-Jewish author of his day 
would have written. The difference is greater in vocabulary than in grammar. 
The vocabulary is less varied, not only than that of professed literary men, but 
than that of the few Christian writers whom we have to compare with the 
apostle—men who deal with the same conceptions as he, with less native 
power, but with verbal instruments more flexible. . . . . It is quite possible 
that among the disciples of Gamaliel and the opponents of St. Stephen, Saul 
of Tarsus found ready formed to his hand the language in which he preached 
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his gospel and wrote our memorials of it. Perhaps the difference between 
St. Paul’s style and that of an ordinary Greek writer of his day may be best 
described by saying that he is more modern, and that he is less rhetorical. 
. . +. It is his absence of art rather than any ignorance or positive awk- 
wardness that made him seem to Hellenic critics /d¢arys r® Adyw (2 Cor. xi. 
6). St. Paul has been compared to Thucydides Thucydides is a rhe- 
torical writer; his rhetoric is more developed than his grammar, and his 
grammar is as often sacrificed to his rhetoric as overpowered by his fullness 
of thought. St. Paul, on the contrary, uses a language of which the gram- 
mar is mature or declining ; and while he may be carried away by his sub- 
ject, he never sacrifices simplicity or lucidity to ambition of style.’’ 

‘* The vocabulary of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as is well known, differs 
from that of the rest of the New Testament at least as much as the style; 
and the difference is much of the same kind; it strikes us at once as more 
literary, more elaborate Of Hellenistic writers he is freest from the 
monotony that is the chief fault of Hellenistic compared with literary Greek ; 
his words do not follow each other in a mechanically necessary order, but are 
arranged so as to emphasize their relative importance, and to make the sen- 
tences effective as well as intelligible. . . . . Theaffinities of this epistle with 
the acknowledged ones of St. Paul are, as regards the greatest part of it, 
theological, or, at most, intellectual, rather than grammatical or literary. It 
is only in the last chapter that we have traces readily perceptible of St. Paul’s 
manner. The resemblance in form as well as matter to the earlier verses to 
Rom. xii. 9, sg., cannot be accidental. .... One curious fact, perhaps a 
suggestive one, is that this epistle has several words and phrases in common, 
not with St. Paul’s writings generally, but with the isolated and peculiar 
group of the Pastoral epistles. If this stood alone, it might at most serve so 
far to narrow speculation as to the authorship of our own epistle as to sug- 
gest that it is by a man whose intercourse with St. Paul had lain chiefly 
towards the close of the latter’slife. But we are led a step further when we 
observe that a number of words and phrases are common to the Pastoral 
epistles and Hebrews with St. Luke, or to Hebrewsand St. Luke only... .. 
And, moreover, we find that the group of New Testament writings marked 
by these verbal affinities is not confined to these three authors; it includes 
the two Epistles of St. Peter, perhaps to some extent others of the Catholic 
epistles, and the appendix or conclusion to St. Mark’s Gospel. It is of 
course impossible to ascribe all these works to one writer; but all (if both 
St. Peter’s be genuine) must be ascribed to one time, approximately the years 
64-8, and most of them are certainly or probably connected with one place, 
viz., Rome Students must judge whether this group of writings is 
the product of a group of writers in closer intercourse with each other than 
existed between all Christian brethren.’’ 

‘The Epistle of St. James is, perhaps, the best Greek in the New Testa- 
ment. And as the matter and literary (as distinct from the grammatical) 
style of the author rises to a very high order of elegance, so his vocabulary is 
quite adequate to it. Correct, however, as the Greek is, vigorous and even 
elegant, it is decidedly Hellenistic Greek ; it never comes as near as Hebrews 
or Acts to throwing off that character.”’ 

‘St. Jude’s short epistle has much the same general characteristics as his 
brother’s: his language is picturesque, very vigorous, fairly correct Greek, 
but Jewish Greek all the same.” 

** Of the two epistles bearing the name of St. Peter, it is certain that St. Jude 
is used in the composition of the Second, and hardly less so that St. James is 
similarly used in the First. This supplies a sort of link between the two. 
.... Another common feature is that both give evidence (though in differ- 
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ent ways) of the use of St. Paul’s epistles; and we have already intimated 
a fourth—the approximation of their vocabularv to the later Pauline or sub- 
Pauline -works: the Pastorals, St. Luke, and Hebrews. But whatever be 
the common or separate affinities of the two Petrine epistles, in vocabulary 
or in thought, in style each of them has marked features of its own, sepa- 
rating them both from each other and from any of the other works with 
which we have been comparing them. ... . In the Second epistle it seems 
that the writer aimed ata more elegant and classical style than he could 
master; that he was too ambitious to be correct It seems an uncalled- 
for diffidence in the power of modern scholarship to refuse to say that we see 
in this epistle, compared with the First, at once less instinctive familiarity 
with Greek idiom, and more conscious effort at elegant Greek composition.” 

“In the case of St. John, we feel that if he has an imperfect command of 
Greek idiom, he hasa quite adequate command of Greek vocabulary. He 
frames his sentences as he can, but he chooses his words as he will. If the 
Apocalypse and the gospel are to be ascribed to the same author, it seems 
hard to find any way of accounting for the difference between their language 
except this: that the gospel is the later work by many years. .... The 
author of the Apocalypse would have written differently had he known more 
Greek ; if he be the evangelist, we may be sure that he did write differently 
when he knew more. But it does not follow that his language, as it is, is not 
better for his purpose than that of a better Greek scholar: the seer’s exact 
position towards Hellenism, as it made him write as he did, so was one of 
his qualifications for writing what he did.”’ 

In addition to the above-quoted intimations respecting authorship, which 
Mr. Simcox has derived from the characteristics of the New Testament books, 
other interesting comments on the same subject are to be found ; particularly, 
on pp. 37 sq., 64, 68. 

In instituting his comparisons he shows himself aware of the error of trust- 
ing to vague and general impressions on the one hand, and the inadequacy of 
a mere arithmetical tabulation of words and phrases on the other; literary 
instinct, yes an appreciation of ‘‘ qualities that are more than hterary”’ is 
requisite if the critic would not go astray. Yet a student unversed in liter- 
ary study would have been helped by a definition at the outset of that much 
used term ‘“ style,” together with a few concrete illustrations of representa- 
tive varieties, alike in the cast of conception and in the mode of presentation. 

It was a happy thought to append in parallel columns passages of kindred 
character representing different types of Greek. Indeed, a very serviceable 
text-book of comparative Greek might be constructed by a succession of such 
passages, carefully annotated, illustrating the transition from Attic through 
Hellenic, Hellenistic, Biblical (both of the Old Testament and the New), to 
the early patristic stage of the language. 

In perusing the book, allowance must be made for the circumstance that 
the author’s manuscript evidently failed to receive his revision. To this cir- 
cumstance it is doubtless due that Origen is cited (p. 48—probably Clement 
of Alexandria was intended) in support of the opinion that Luke was the 
author of Hebrews; that the author of that epistle is said (p. 43, note) to be 
* unknown,”’ yet (on p. 56) is indirectly identified with Apollos; that (p. 51) 
the reference to Chrysostom’s distinction between Adtpwors and azodbtpwats 
is given, but the distinction itself (viz., that the latter word denotes ‘‘ con- 
summate liberation, without liability to reénslavement’’) is left unstated 
(although nothing of value is lost by the omission) ; that the supposed Greek 
original of the Muratorian fragment is represented as ‘‘ perhaps’? suggesting 
Philo as the author of Wisdom (p. 39); that on p. 157 it is stated that the 
Book of Judith was ‘* probably written in Greek,” while on p. 171, the received 
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opinion that it was “ probably translated from the Aramaic,” is endorsed ; 
that on p. 186 the rendering ‘ very religious,” in Acts xvii. 22, is credited to 
the margin of the Revision instead of to the American Appendix. Fresh 
verification, too, would have modified our author’s comment, p. 184, on Philo, 
in reference to Ex. xv. 18 (—it should be, not ‘‘17’’). 

Moreover, we cannot refrain from renewing the wish (see PRESBYTERIAN 
AND REFORMED REVIEW, for April, 1890, p. 307) that the publishers would 
consent to employ a higher order of proof-reading. They give us zpogyrod for 
mpogytov (p. 14), Erotuos for ° Erotnog (p. 66), orda for otod, and ézodaBa- 
Bavew for drohapBdvew (p. 91), tzveg for tyvos, and xvdovedety for xevduvedberv 
(p. 102), xaradadicy (p. 103), Boégos for Bpégos (p. 122), éxtyywoars for éxiyywars 
(p.126), én’ t@v for éxt tv, and ésyatw for éazdtw (p. 128); John xix. 15 
for John xx. 15 (p. 176, line 2), and ‘* Not” for ‘‘ Note” (line 20), dele, or 
transpose, ‘‘ of”? (p. 182, 1. 21), ‘* now’’ for ‘* never” (p. 183, 1. 28), ‘* Part- 
alexindrine” for ‘* Post-Alexandrine”’ (p. 184—a word, by the way, which 
seems—cf. p. 156—to be used with a personal reference, in distinction from 
** Alexandrian,”? which is local); edyaptotteds for ebyaptotixds (p. 184), 
eldcoe for etdeat, and a¢ugoy for duyov (p. 185), pertem for partem (p. 187, 
1. 4), and zpocwzov for zpoadzov (line 22), xa0opitat for xadopara: (p. 188) 5 
not to mention the common typographical oversights on pp. 20, 22, 41, 94, 98, 
etc., or the reiterated references to the author’s former volume as simply 
The Language of the New Testament, although the same title is retained as a 
headline throughout the present volume. But in spite of the annoyance of 
its superficial blemishes, the book will give the lover of the Greek Testa- 
ment much pleasure and instruction. 

Cambridge, Mass. J. H. THAYER. 


DER ROMERBRIEF BEURTHEILT UND GEVIERTHEILT. Eine kritische 
Untersuchung von CARL HEsEDAMM. Erlangen und Leipzig, 1891. 


16mo, pp. 100. 


RoMANS DIssECTED. <A New Critical Analysis of the Epistle to the 
Romans. By E. D. MCREALSHAM. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1891. 
16mo, pp. 95. 


This little treatise, appearing in both a German and English dress, is a most 
adroit and effective peace of higher criticism. Its purpose, which is carried 
out with consummate skill, is to test the principles and methods of the 
advanced critics by a reductio ad absurdum. The lines of argument which 
are currently employed to sunder the Pentateuch into separate documents 
are here applied to the Epistle to the Romans, one of the four Pauline epistles 
whose genuineness has been generally acknowledged even by the boldest 
antisupernaturalists. And it is shown with what ease it can be parted into 
four documents differing remarkably in their theology and their diction, and 
standing in such a progressive relation to each other that the growth of 
Christian ideas can be distinctly traced through four successive stages, which 
must necessarily be arranged in one determinate order. The scholarship, 
acuteness and originality displayed by the unknown author in the entire dis- 
cussion, and the curious and unexpected results which are developed, make 
it very entertaining reading; while the practical demonstration afforded of 
the futility and inconclusiveness of the divisive criticism is of the most tell- 
ing sort. 

As the different designations of God in Genesis formed the starting point 
of Pentateuch criticism, our author takes his lines of division and designates 
his documents from the names given to the Saviour in different parts of the’ 
epistle. Those portions in which He is called Jesus Christ constitute the 
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document JC ; those in which He is called Christ Jesus are from CJ; those 
in which Christ is mentioned but rarely or not at all, and only God is promi- 
nently spoken of, belong toG. And as there are two Elohists in the Penta- 
teuch, so G is divisible into G' and G*. It is then pointed out how a cleavage 
conducted on this purely arbitrary and superficial basis can set the sundered 
parts of this closely concatenated epistle at variance with one another. ‘G! 
portrays Christianity as an ethical institution, a spiritualized Judaism. Sal- 
vation according to him is gained by obedience to the law. We tind here 
nothing about faith of any sort as a condition of salvation. In G’, on the 
contrary, though nothing is said about faith in Jesus, salvation is represented 
as a divine gift and the appropriation of it comes through faith in God. In 
JC the prominent thought is that of justification through faith in Christ and 
particularly in Christ as a vicarious sacrifice. In CJ the chief stress is laid 
on the necessity of spiritual union between the Christian and Christ.” All 
this is illustrated at length and in a very striking manner. 

The statistics in regard to the diction of these imaginary documents are 
very remarkable. Of the 928 words in the epistle, 173 are used exclusively 
by G', 171 by G’, 98 by JC, 186 by CJ. Numerous instances are given in 
which the same word is found repeatedly in one document, but never or 
only rarely in any other; or common words are missing in some one of the 
documents while used in the others; or different documents use the same 
word in different senses or express the same sense by different words. And 
by a comparative computation it is shown that the indications from diction 
of distinct documents are actually greater in Romans than they are in 
Genesis. 

The different documents in the epistle are also capable of being sharply 
discriminated in point of style. G! is preéminently oratorical, G? argumenta- 
tive, JC doctrinal, CJ emotional. G' is psychological, setting forth the 
workings of conscience, of sinful passion, of deceitful self-righteousness. 
G? is historical, illustrating his arguments from historical facts. JC is 
didactic, laboring to indoctrinate his readers by repetition and amplification. 
CJ is hortatory, making his practical aim obvious even in his doctrinal part 
and following this up with an extended series of exhortations. 

When to all this is added the care with which the historical testimony to 
Paul’s authorship is set aside and the complacency with which historical 
facts at variance with the theory are disregarded, the correspondence with 
the most advanced critical methods becomes complete. 

Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS. By PATON J. GLOAG, 
D.D., Minister of Galashiels, author of An Introduction to the Pauline 
Epistles, An Introduction to the Catholic Epistles, etc., etc. London: 
James Nisbet & Co.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891. 8vo, 
pp. xvii, 440. 


THE APOCALYPSE: Its Structure and Primary Predictions. By DAvip 
Brown, D.D., Principal of the Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton ; New York: The Christian Literature 
Co., 1891. 8vo, pp. xi, 224. 


DIE OFFENBARUNG JOHANNIS KRITISCH UNTERSUCHT von Lic. KARL 
ErBEs. Gotha: F. A. Perthes; New York: B. Westermann & Co., 
1891. 8vo, pp. vi, 184. 


These three books, introductory to the study of John’s writings, have little 
in common beyond that fact. Dr. Gloag’s valuable volume covers the whole 
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ground of an introduction to the writings of the apostle; while the others 
confine themselves to the Apocalypse, and Lic. Erbes, indeed, to the investi- 
gation of the single question of the composition of that book. 

As the ground covered by Dr. Gloag’s book is the most extensive, so it is 
the most valuable of the three books. Dr. Gloag’s learning, sober sense and 
judiciousness as a writer of introductions to the New Testament books, have 
already become well known through his previous introductions to the Pauline 
and the Catholic epistles. He was well advised to add this excellent intro- 
duction to the Johannine writings to its fellows. ‘The book is conceived in 
the same broad spirit, and written in the same excellent style and with the 
same adequate knowledge that characterized its predecessors. Besides the 
strictly introductory matter, the author has, as is his wont, included in it 
certain helpful dissertations on affiliated questions, such as ‘‘ The Logos,” 
‘* The Day of our Lord’s Death,’ ‘‘ The Theology of John,” ‘‘ The Literary 
Affinities of the Apocalypse,’’ ‘‘ The Systems of Interpretation of the Apoca- 
lypse,”’ “* The Millennium,” ‘‘ The Influence of John on Christianity.”? These 
discussions add very greatly to the value of the book, and give it a complete- 
ness as a vade mecum for the study of John which a mere introduction could 
not have. The information conveyed is up to date, and has been gathered in 
so sober a spirit that the book may be recommended as perhaps the most 
trustworthy treatise on its subject. 

We need say very little in the way of criticism. The first section isa 
sketch of forty pages’ length, of the life of John; and in it Dr. Gloag permits 
himself more eloquence than is usual with him, though not at the expense of 
exactitude of statement. Much of this sketch takes the form of a rapid 
review of the scenes in our Lord’s life in which John participated ; and it is 
interesting to observe how the narrative in these passages assumes the flavor 
of Mark’s gospel, which is perhaps an indication that Mark has done for 
Peter something similar to what Dr. Gloag is doing for John. The second 
section gives a judicious compend of the later life of John; but the dissertation 
on the legends concerning John, while interesting, might with advantage 
have been made less popular and more scientific in form and matter. No 
adequate account of these legends is given, and no suggestion of the soil out 
of which they grew. We find no allusion to Zahn’s Acta Joannis, and only 
one mere hint of knowledge of Lipsius’ great work on the Apocryphal Acts 
and Legends, and no indication that either work has been used. It seems 
unnecessary to reject the tradition of the Levitical ancestry of John so deci- 
sively (p. 9): that Mary had priestly connections is certain (p. 22), and the 
tradition may be a reminiscence of this fact. In the dissertation on the day 
of our Lord's death, the difficulty of reconciling John and the synoptists is 
strongly stated, although Dr. Gloag denies that the fact that they are as yet 
unreconciled proves them to be irreconcilable. He decides, wrongly as we 
believe, for Nisan 14 as the true day for our Lord’s death. It is no wonder, 
then, that he exaggerates the difficulty of reconciliation; for we believe this 
date to be irreconcilable with the synoptists. But even on his own state- 
ment of the ultimate question at issue—the time of the celebration of the 
Passover—there is obviously no contradiction. ‘‘ According to the synop- 
tists,” he says, ‘‘ Christ and His disciples partook of the Passover at one 
time, whilst according to John, the Jewish rulers partook of it at another ”’ 
(p. 209). The parties are different. Only, in our view, we shou!d not put 
the two too farapart. We haveall the time from sunset to morning to allow, 
and it is not difficult to believe that circumstances led to a later hour in the 
morning being used by the rulers than was intended or even legal. John 
mentions how early it was when they got Jesus to Pilate (John xviii. 28), and 
also that it was only six o’clock when sentence was pronounced (John xix. 14), 
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while Mark tells us that the actual crucifixion took place at nine o’clock 
(Mark xv. 25). At the most, we should only have to suppose that the Jews 
hoped to get through before morning, and almost accomplished it ; while, per- 
haps, an even easier solution is within reach. At the opening of the disserta- 
tion on the theology of John, we have an interesting discussion of the question 
whether the discourses of Jesus recorded by John are available as sources of 
John’s theology. Probably a middle course would be the most scientific, 
viz., to examine the theology of these discourses, in the first instance, sepa- 
rately, as the teaching of Jesus prominently in John’s mind; and then to 
seek through careful comparison to determine how far John understood and 
built on their teaching in hisown. The result justifies their use as data for 
John’s own theology. We think that the first epistle is wrongly denied to 
be a companion document to the gospel (p. 221); and that the allusion of 
3 John 9 is wrongly made to be to a lost epistle instead of to the first letter (p. 
264). The remark on the theology of the Apocalypse, on p. 237, is inadequate. 
Dr. Brown (pp. 18, etc.) much more correctly represents the Apocalypse as 
presenting ‘‘ the same truths, which in their ripest stage and fullest devel- 
opment appear in the epistles, lifted up to the third heaven ; ”? in comparison 
with the Apostolic epistles, he adds as justly as beautifully, ‘‘the Apoca- 
lypse lifts us to even a higher region, giving forth the same truths in strains 
so exalted as almost to dim the brightness of them everywhere else. There 
the veil seems to be lifted, and we are ushered into the midst of things invisi- 
ble and inaudible, with eyes to see and ears to hear. What is elsewhere 
simply announced is here enacted; what elsewhere is said is here sung, 
sweeping upon the ear in strains celestial.” . 

Dr. Brown’s little book, in which he attempts nothing more than what he 
calls an A BC of the Apocalypse, falls properly into the category of intro- 
duction rather than of exposition, inasmuch as the expository hints that are 
given are meant to supply nothing further than a clew to the primary predic- 
tions of the book and thus belong rather to a discussion of its structure than 
to its detailed exegesis. We cannot help believing further that the strictly 
introductory portion of the volume is the most valuable portion. Where 
could we go, for example, for fresher notes on the date of the book than to 
Dr. Brown’s chapter on that subject ? It is gratifying, by the way, to find 
both Dr. Gloag and Dr. Brown standing for the later date (c. 98), against the 
trend of a recent criticism, the real basis of which is misunderstanding of 
the contents of the book. It will go without saying to those who are 
acquainted with Dr. Brown’s writings, that this little book, too, is crowded 
with the signs of a rare exegetical skill, sound learning and chaste judgment. 
We may instance remarks on the Greek of the Apocalypse (p. 10 sq.), on the 
meaning of the two books in xx. 11 sq. (p. 22), on the true nature of Church 
unity (p. 19), on what he finely calls the choral hymns of the Apocalypse 
(p. 70 sq.), and on that device of the book whereby ‘‘ when any of the great 
epochal events is to occur, it is first announced in a burst of song’’ (p. 73). 
In a chapter on the design of the Apocalypse, Dr. Brown rejects with deci- 
sion—as Dr. Gloag also does—that view of its nature best illustrated by 
Dr. Milligan’s writings, which goes under the name of the “ spiritual ” inter- 
pretation ; both writers adopting the methods of the continuous historical 
school. Were we shut up to the alternative as proposed by Dr. Brown, we 
too would be of his way of thinking. ‘It is either essentially predictive,” he 
says, “or purely descriptive.’? But we decline this dilemma. It is certainly 
essentially predictive, and yet it is also essentially descriptive. The real 
question turns not on whether it is predictive but on what it predicts. Only 
the great outlines of the struggle between Christ and Satan for the possession 
of this world and its final issue, say we, and not the minute and often minor 
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details which the historical school find init. Of course, the descriptive school 
also may carry their doctrine to extremity, and then the strictures of our 
two authors are not undeserved. But that the continuous historical inter- 
pretation of the book is untenable, we need no better proof than even the 
sober effort to apply it to the main outlines of the book with which Dr. Brown 
furnishes us. Dr. Brown exhibits his well-known expository insight, in 
adopting the method of procedure outlined by Mede (p. 76). ‘This amounts 
to saying that the structure of the book must first be determined, and the 
exposition be confined within those lines. But Dr. Brown’s exposition runs 
athwart the obvious lines of construction on which the book is built. This 
is true even on his own showing. He makes out the structure of the book as 
follows: (1) the primary vision (i. 1-20); (2) the existing state of the 
Churches (ii-iii) ; (8) the strictly prophetic part (iv-xxii). In the prophetic 
portion he finds a septenary division ruling, in the seven seals, which ‘‘ cover 
the whole ground of prophetic disclosure ’’ in the book ; the two following 
septenaries being ‘‘ but subdivisions of this all-comprehensive one.” ‘ But 
besides these,’’ he adds (p. 78), ‘“‘there is a distinct set of Visions—not 
arranged in Septenaries, and having a symbolism of theirown. These will 
be found to be of an Explanatory nature, designed to fill up in detail what in 
the Septenaries is presented only in dim outline.’”? These Explanatory Vis- 
ions are made to begin at chapter x, and to extend through chapter xiv, after 
which the septenary form is resumed in chapters xv and xvi. Not only is this 
a very artificial and we may add a purely arbitrary arrangement, involving 
the abandonment of the continuous progress of the book, but it cuts into the 
obvious structure of the book intolerably, as will be obvious to any one 
who will only note that the seventh trumpet is sounded only at xi. 15, so 
that chapters x and xi cannot by any possibility belong to the adjoined 
explanation of the septenary portion, but are a part of that septenary portion 
itself. Dr. Brown has in a word misread the structure of the book within 
the lines of which its action must take place ; the exposition is therefore 
discredited at the outset. Not that he may not have correctly interpreted 
some scenes, but that he has misapprehended the drift of the matter asa 
whole. For ourselves, we believe that no exposition is possible which does 
not begin by recognizing the sevenfold structure of the book (which Dr. 
Gloag does recognize), and which does not proceed by recognizing that the 
whole interadventual period is covered by each of these septenaries—the book 
advancing inaspiral movement. That the Apocalypse gives us a picture of 
the fortunes of God’s kingdom, from the first to the second advent, is true 
enough ; it gives us a sevenfold picture of it; but not a detailed history of it. 

Lic. Erbes’ treatise moves in a very different orbit from the other two 
which have been classed with it in this notice. Sobriety of judgment is their 
note; while this is characterized by the faults of an irresponsible and fantas- 
tic criticism. Dr. Gloag gives a conspectus of Lic. Erbes’ predecessors in 
speculative reconstruction of the Apocalypse in these judicious words 
(p. 882) : “* There is no foundation for any of these opinions. There are no indi- 
cations of separate authors; a uniform style pervades the whole book. The 
predictions are symmetrically arranged. The threefold visions” [had he 
said the sevenfold, he would have been stronger] ‘‘ .... constitute the 
body of this book ; and there is a sameness in the mode of denouncing the 
judgments which proves the hand of one writer.”? The unity of the Apoca- 
lypse is indeed beyond attack (see The Presbyterian Review, 1884, pp. 228 sq.) ; 
and Lic. Erbes must fall under the same condemnation with his predecessors 
in so hopeless a pathway. His special analysis of the book is that it consists of 
three parts: (1) an early Christian writing—the earliest Christian writing 
known—of A.D. 40, consisting of chapters xii. 1-13, 18 and xiv. 9-12; 
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(2) the Apocalypse of John, written in A.D. 62, and consisting of chapters 
i, 4-19, ii. 1-6, 8-10, 12, 16, 18-25, iii. 1-4, 7-11, 14-22, iv. 1-5, 10 (v. 11-14), 
vi. 1-7, 3, vii. 9-12, viii. 1-11, 19, xiv. 1-7, 13-120, xv. 2-4 (v. 11-14), xix. 5-94, 
xx. 11-15, xxi. 1-4, xxii. 3-25; (3) an enlargement of this by a Jewish Chris- 
tian hand (not John) in about A.D. 80. The main portion of the book is 
thus left to John. The axis of the theory is the ‘‘ discovery ” that the beast 
of chapter xiii is the Emperor Gaius, while the beast of chapter xvii is 
drawn on the theory that the earlier beast is Nero. This reading of the 
number of the beast seems so important to the author that he feels it worth 
while to prove that he ‘‘ discovered ” it independently of Spitta. 


Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


DER PROPHET JESAIA fiir die fiinfte Anflage erklirt von Dr. AUGUST 
DILLMANN, Ordentlichen Professor der Theologie zu Berlin. Leipsic, 
1890. [Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament, 
Fiinfte Lieferung.] 8vo, pp. xxx and 544. 


Some recent critic had his joke on a book that reached its second edition 
before it had a first. The one before us may be said to be in its fifth and yet 
to be the first. The fact is that the earlier editions have proved inadequate 
and Prof. Dillmann has nearly rewritten the commentary ‘‘for the fifth 
edition.’? Similar was his self-denying work on the books of the Hexateuch. 
Those who know those commentaries and their excellences will know what 
to expect in this—sound learning, sober judgment, close analysis, accurate 
interpretation. Nor would we deny to the author sympathy with the ele- 
vated theology of the prophet. But of warmth of feeling not to mention 
enthusiasm there is no trace. They are books of the scholar ‘‘ seeking for 
facts” and setting them forth in the dry light of the lecture room. Such 
books are invaluable for the student—perhaps the best for him. Certainly a 
considerable part of the doctrinal and homiletical material with which many 
commentaries are loaded down is worse than useless. 

After the method of the Handbuch throughout, the author gives a brief 
Introduction. This discusses (1) *‘ Isaiah’s Circumstances and the Chro- 
nology of his Time;”’ (2) ‘“‘ Isaiah’s Activity in Connection with the Course 
of History ;”’ (8) ‘“Isaiah’s Prophetic Method ;” (4) ‘‘ Isaiah’s Writings ;” 
4) “*The Book Named for Isaiah.” <A brief Bibliography is appended. 
Throughout the author takes note of the latest discussions, including the 
results of Assyriology. 

The separate discourses are then taken up in the order of the Biblical text. 
Each has a brief critical analysis, followed by a commentary, verse by verse. 
Dillmann’s critical conservatism is widely known on account of his defense 
of the older position concerning the Pentateuch against the school of Graf. 
It would be a mistake however to call him a conservative in our sense of the 
term. According to him the book called by Isaiah’s name contains a number 
of pieces not by Isaiah, ‘‘ and received its form not from him but some cen- 
turies after him. Not even the first thirty-five chapters can claim to be a 
book compiled by Isaiah himself.’? He supposes two groups of prophecies 
edited by Isaiah to be contained in chaps. i-xii and xxviii-xxxiii of our pres- 
ent book. Chaps. xiii-xxiii form also a separate collection whose constitu. 
ents show that it was not put into form until after the captivity. Chaps. 
Xxiv-xxvii are also of postexilic origin. 

The details of the argument by which these positions are supported cannot 
be discussed here. 


Cincinnati. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
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Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity. By Orello Cone, D.D. 8vo, 
pp. 365. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Under the three 
general divisions of the text, the canon and the special problems of the 
gospel, the author aims to give the results reached by the most intelligent 
and trustworthy criticism upon the gospels. A wide acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject is evident, and the whole ground is well traversed ; 
but the book is rationalistic in tone and needs even more of an apology than 
is now apparent in chap. xii. The gospels are yet certainly in a bad way if 
it be true, as this author declares, that the “‘ conclusive results ”’ of criticism 
make the fourth gospel part fact and part the setting forth of speculative 
ideas, assign it to the year 140 and deny its Johannine origin; determine the 
Synoptics to be combinations of fact and legend and to contain prophecies of 
“the end” which are nothing but a mixture of Jewish-Christian expecta- 
tions and probable sayings of Christ ; deny that Jesus claimed to be the 
Messiah ; make the doctrine of the Logos in John purely Philonic; and find 
that some of the great events of the Master’s life, e.g., the Baptism, are only 
imaginations, meant to convey spiritual truth indeed, but without historic 
reality. The influences, both English and German, that speak through the 
book are plain enough, and give, with the customary high estimate of the 
character of Christ, that complete uncertainty as to the record regarding 
Him which nullifies much of the estimate itself. Trustworthy criticism has 
other and far more satisfactory results than these to offer. In the review of 
the early testimonies for the gospels Justin Martyr does not get full justice. 
There is a clear, concise review of the Synoptic problem. The book is able 
but misleading.——[{The Expositor’s Bible.] St. James and St. Jude. By 
Alfred Plummer, D.D. 8vo, pp. 476. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son.) The rich, practical Epistle of James finds in this book a worthy in- 
terpretation. Sober, balanced, clear exposition lets one into the heart of the 
truth and causes its vigor and helpfulness to be felt. Dr. Plummer is pecu- 
liarly happy in his setting forth of the thought- connections—a requisite in 
the interpretation of this epistle, apparently so disconnected. In his intro- 
ductory chapters he decides, after carefully discussing the questions, that 
James was own brother to the Lord and that the “‘ diaspora ’”’ was ‘‘ those Jews 
away from their home in Palestine.”” Especially noteworthy are the chapters 
which treat of James’ doctrine of ‘ faith ”’ and its bearing upon the Pauline 
handling of the same. Besides an introduction considering the authenticity 
of Jude, there is in chap. xxxiv a brief but satisfactory discussion of the 
bearing of Apocryphal literature upon questions of interpretation. The 
whole work is only praiseworthy.——Christi Predigt an die Geister (1 Pet. 
iii. 19 ff.) Ein Beitrag zur Neutestamentlichen Theologie. By Friedrich 
Spitta. 8vo, pp. 68. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht; New York: 
B. Westermann & Co.) Thisis one more attempt to throw light upon that dark 
passage in 1 Peter. After declaring with confidence that all previous 
explanations are incorrect, the author proceeds to mark where the real difti- 
culty lies and how to overcome it. We are in the dark because we are too 
little acquainted with those prevalent conceptions of the time of the apostle 
which he here needed to use, to make his thoughts plain and his warnings 
emphatic. Light can be had from Apocryphal literature, and the chief aim 
of this pamphlet is to bring the Book of Enoch to bear upon the interpreta- 
tion. "With what success can be seen only as one or two interpretations are 
given. The “spirits in prison’ are not the spirits of men but fallen angels. 
“The preaching ”’ is the declaration of their condemnation. This preaching 
took place in the time of the preéxistence of Christ. The whole account 
seems to be an adaptation of the preaching of Enoch to the fallen angels to 
that of Christ’s preaching. It takes rank with such references as are found 
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in Jude. By a rather labored exegesis this is made to fit the course of 
thought in the epistle-——Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By George 
Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. 8vo, pp. 824. (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) This unique book deserves thoughtful attention. Biblical 
literature is rich in such biographies of Paul as are made by a combination 
of the facts of the Acts and the epistles together with those gleaned from 
other sources. This work, as its title indicates, sets forth the progress of 
the inner life of the great apostle after his conversion. It is marked by rey- 
erence in tone, deep, earnest reflection upon the epistles and rich suggestive- 
ness. New light is flashed upon some dark passages and the interrelation of 
the epistles established by a new standard. The key-sentence to the whole 
is this: ‘‘ Paul’s progress in the knowledge of Christ moved in a precisely 
opposite direction to that of the original apostles. They began with the 
human Jesus and had to ascend to the conception of the Christ dwelling in 
the heavens; he began with the Christ dwelling in the heavens and had to 
descend to the thought of the human Jesus.”——Die Heilung des Blind- 
geborenen durch Jesum. By F. L. Steinmeyer, D.D. 8vo, pp. 112. (Berlin: 
Wiegant u. Grieben; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) Thisisthefifthina 
series of ‘* Helps”? by Dr. Steinmeyer to the understanding of John’s gospel. 
Dividing the work under such heads as the deed of Christ, (a) its enigma, 
(b) the solution of this, (c) its discovered majesty, he proceeds to make clear 
the teachings of this event. Many good things are said, the tone is devout 
and the conclusions satisfactory. If there is any criticism to offer it is that 
the work is prolix and so lacking in vigor.——In Scripture Lands. By Ed- 
ward L. Wilson. 4to, pp. 386. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) It 
is not strange that this book of Mr. Wilson has received a very cordial wel- 
come. The beauty of its illustrations has been once and again commented 
upon. And now as we open the book, after a ride through the lands depicted 
and described, we have a new pleasure in marking the accuracy and help- 
fulness of the work towards forming a conception of these lands as they now 
are. A graceful, easy, interesting narrative weaves in the facts of the Bib- 
lical Story with the experiences of the traveler. Pictures and narrative to- 
gether make the book worthy of wide acceptance. It certainly bears witness 
to the value of the camera, skillfully handled, towards increasing and defin- 
ing our knowledge. 
Auburn. JAMEs S. Ria@s. 


IIl.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
KERESZTYEN EGYHAZTORTENELEM. Irta BALOGH FERENCZ, a theologiai 
akadémia egyik tandara a Debreczeni Reformadtus Kollegiumbau. (Chris- 
tian Church History, by Francis Balogh, Professor in the Reformed 


Seminary at Debreczin.) Five Parts. Second Edition. Debreczen, 
1890. 8vo. 


A KERESZTYEN EGYHAZ TORTENELEME. Irta WARGA LAJOs. (History 
of the Christian Church, by Louis Warga, Professor in the Reformed 
Seminary at Sérospatak.) Three Parts. Spatak, 1880, 1887, 1891. 8vo. 


The two works which we notice here together are written from funda- 
mentally different standpoints. They are both compends intended for the 
use of students, but correspond to the spirit of the two institutions in which 
their respective authors hold the position of Professor of Church History. 
Prof. Balogh writes a Christian Church history: he would be incapable of 
doing anything else. To him, even the general history of the world could 
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only be a Christian history. He could not do violence to his Christian per- 
sonality. His purpose moreover is to train young theologians for spiritual 
service in the Church. His work has therefore high pedagogic value; and 
many will know how to thank him for a book which points beyond the con- 
fusions of this world to the Lord, under whose feet all things are placed. 
Prof. Warga writes a history. That it is a history of the Christian 
Church might be only an accident. With the same ability and with the same 
diligence he would have searched every corner, if he had been dealing with 
‘the history of Islam. His sight is clear, but he works only with hand and 
brain ; while Prof. Balogh brings his heart and spirit with him to his work. 
Therefore it comes about that Prof. Balogh is full of comfort and makes his 
readers feel that he has joy in the Lord; while Prof. Warga, after ten years 
-of labor, lays the pen aside wearily, as if despairing of his office and calling, 
and asks: ‘‘ Will God send another Redeemer to rescue Christianity from 
this comfortless and troubled condition ?” adding that Brahminism makes 
Vishnu promise to be born again in every age. Prof. Balogh makes use of 
English and French sources; Prof. Warga only of German. Except in the 
parts which treat of the Hungarian Protestant Church neither work rests on 
independent investigations, but both authors are worthy of praise for the 
way they use the accessible literature of the subject; and Prof. Warga has 
-done good service in supplying to students a trustworthy guide to the use of 
the books referred to, by means of copious estimates. After all, however, 
Prof. Warga’s book reads like a dry steppe in comparison with the refreshing 
and strengthening waters of Prof. Balogh’s. ; 
Uj-Sévé, Hungary. ALEXANDER VENETIANER. 


‘TEXTS AND STUDIES. Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. 
Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Vol. i, No. 1: THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES. Edited 
and translated by J. RENDEL Harris, M.A. With an Appendix, 
by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, M.A. Cambridge [England]: At the Uni- 
versity Press. Also, Haverford College Studies, Nos. 6 and 7; Haver- 
ford College, Pennsylvania, 1891. 8vo, pp. 118, 28. 


This work, the first number of the Cambridge Texts and Studies, and the 
sixth and seventh of Haverford College Studies, is a very brilliant addition 
to our stock not only in the line of early patristic literature, but in that of 
recent noteworthy literary discoveries as well. The ‘‘ Apology of Aristides 
the Athenian Philosopher ’”? we have been accustomed to consider, from the 
mention made by Jerome and the statements in the classical dictionaries, as 
a work presented or dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian, but irrecoverably 
lost. Prof. Harris had the good fortune to discover it in a Syriac version, in 
a manuscript volume of philosophical and ethical treatises (numbered six- 
teen) in the Library of the Monastery of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai, two 
years ago, where he photographed and transcribed it. It is now given in 
print, with an excellent translation, prolegomena and notes, and, though the 
Syriac retains the name of Hadrian in the title, shown probably to belong to 
the earlier years of Antoninus Pius. The Apology is not unlike many other 
early Christian ‘‘ Defenses,’”? but is one of the more elegant and readable 
ones ; being an argument against the theology and worship of the Barba- 
rians, Greeks and Jews, and for that of the Christians, based mainly upon 
ethics and practical morals as exhibited in the belief, maxims and conduct of 
these four classes of mankind respectively ; and fitting in well with other sec- 
-ond-century Christian literature, in all its connections. The prolegomena com- 
petently treat of the literary and historical matters needed, as well as of the 
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creed as held by Aristides, and kindred subjects ; and give us also translations 
of some extant fragments of an Armenian version. The notes are chiefly 
directed towards showing affinities or otherwise with such early writers as 
Justin and the author of the Epistle to Diognetus. Besides these matters, a 
few contributions are made to Syriac lexicography. A facsimile of the man- 
uscript is given in phototype. 

While the work was getting ready for the press, Mr. Robinson, editor of 
the “* Cambridge Studies,” while on a patristic literary hunt at Vienna, read, 
in a Latin trans!ation of the story of Barlaam and Josaphat, a few sentences 
that seemed to bea translation of the Syriac of Aristides. Following that 
clue, he soon found that nearly all—indeed as much as could be—of the 
original Greek of this Defense of Aristides, was actually embodied in the 
story of Barlaam and Josaphat, as it may be read in Migne’s collection or in 
Boi-sunade, being the speech of Nachor in the Christian transformation of 
that old Sanskrit heathen story; and yet so skillfully inserted and adapted 
that no one had ever suspected that the whole Christian fable was not the 
work of one Greek author, or dreamed of a redactor who could insert such 
a thing without detection. This discovery not only gives us—or opens our 
eyes to, rather—the original Defense of Aristides in the original, but shows 
us that we have it in a multitude of languages and manuscripts; in a some- 
what curtailed and compressed form, indeed, but, as the Syriac version and 
the Armenian fragments show, substantially present in style and matter, and, 
except as far as its slight changes necessary for adaptation to the purposes of 
the fable are concerned, in the very words of the author. The result of a 
sound comparative criticism is that the Syriac version has (after the fashion 
of Oriental translations) expanded a little here and there, and the Greek is, 
as just said, curtailed at the beginning, and compressed somewhat here and 
there, for purposes necessary to the redactor. The Greek version is given in 
an Appendix by Mr. Robinson, with prolegomena and text-critical footnotes, 
and the whole is provided with an Index to the Greek words and a general 
Index to the subject matter. Naturally Mr. Robinson’s discovery necessi- 
tated—and was in time for—a revision of Mr. Harris’ work, making his 
translation better, adding to his prolegomena and especially to his notes; and 
giving to the whole work a completeness and brilliancy that seldom attach 
to the first publication of a new discovery. The variety of learning dis- 
played, the accomplishments and patience of the editors, and the natural 
interest and novelty of the matter, should make this work the delight of 
New Testament students, as well as to the higher circles of mere literary 
men in general. No more delightful discovery has been made in recent years 
except the Teaching of the Apostles. 

New York. ‘ Isaac H. HAtt. 


THE DIATESSARON OF TATIAN, A PRELIMINARY Stupy. By J. REN- 
DEL Harris. Cambridge: The University Press; Haverford College, 
Pa., 1890. 8vo, pp. 68. 


Prof. Harris calls this interesting tract ‘‘a preliminary study,” which 
quickens in us good hopes that it is to have a successor. What is now given 
us is written with Prof. Harris’ accustomed brilliancy, but keeps, as a pre- 
liminary study should, to the path of acute suggestion, claiming no finality. 
It may be looked upon as such a scholarly introduction to Ciasca’s edition of 
the Arabic text as that scholar ought to have given but did not give his read- 
ers. The matters that belong to a body of prolegomena are found here, of 
course—such as an account of what we know of Tatian, of the extant wit- 
nesses to his text, of the historical notices of and quotations from the Diates. 
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saron. But the main subject to which this ‘‘ preliminary study ” is given is 
the textual form and affinities of the Diatessaron. Here good yeoman’s work 
isdone. Tatian’s text is shown to belong to that class which Dr. Hort calls 
the ‘“* Western.”’ and to be “‘ a brother to the Old-Syriac of Cureton and a first 
cousin to the Old-Latin texts’? (p. 28). Very great ingenuity is expended 
in seeking to discover whether and how far the text of the harmony has 
affected the transmission of the New Testament. The great difficulty here 
lies in distinguishing between the textual peculiarities belonging to the type 
of text transmitted by other witnesses in common with Tatian, and those de- 
rived by them from Tatian. It is a priori not unlikely that a harmony of 
such early date and of such widespread use (we know not only that it prac- 
tically supplanted the ‘distinct’? gospels in the public church-services 
of a large portion of the East, but also that it circulated in the West, where 
Victor of Capua found a copy of it) should greatly influence the transmis- 
sion of the gospel text; and we should be easily tempted to seek in it the 
origin of a great number of the harmonistic corruptions that from the ear- 
liest days deformed the text of the gospels. But the result of Prof. Harris’ 
very valuable investigations does not seem to bear out these natural expecta- 
tions. He indeed seems to think otherwise, and speaks freely of ‘‘ passages 
introduced by Tatian into the gospel narrative” (p. 5), which he calls 
“ Tatianisms” (pp. 16, 47,48), and supposes to have passed from the Diatessa- 
ron into the ordinary gospel texts. But the effect of the investigation seems 
to us rather to have added materially to our knowledge of the nature and 
contents of the ** Western ’’ text, than to have traced the influence of Tatian. 

To put it strongly, we de not think any case of derivation from the harmony 
(apart of qourse from the instances of its direct use by Syrian writers like 
Aphraates (?) and Ephrem) has been made absolutely certain ; while on the 
other hand the origin of a number of curious readings has been traced back 
to that ‘* Western” text which Tatian used and which was the current, 
practically the ‘‘ Received,” text of the second century. To be more specific. 
The interesting investigations (p. 29, etc.) into the origin of four Apocryphal 
sayings (or amplifications of sayings) of Christ are very illuminating : they 
are one and all shown to be instances of ‘‘ Western”’ corruption, and that, 
particulary in the case of the famous I'iveode doxtuot tpaxef trac, is a real ad- 
vance in our knowledge of them; they are all shown to have been probably 
in the Diatessaron—the first and second, however, only probably; but they 
are not shown to have originated with the Diatessaron—a conclusion which 
we can admit to be slightly probable only in the fourth instance. In each 
case we are led to infer not that the reading ‘‘ came from the Diatessaron,” 
or ‘‘ from some other early and uncanonical gospel’? (p. 29)—not that it was 
drawn from the Diatessaron ‘or at least from a source used by the Diatessa- 
ron” (p. 30)—but that the reading was found in the current text of the can- 
onical gospels and thence naturally passed into both the Diatessaron and the 
other sponsors for it. So again it is a significant fact that ‘‘ the surer we are 
of a Diatessaron reading, the more likely we are to find it in Western attes- 
tations, whatever may be the reason for the coincidence ”’ (p. 87). And when 
we put the whole mass of readings together, they lead us indeed to the con- 
clusion that the ‘‘ restored Tatian text is one of the earliest forms of what are 
known as Western authorities’ (p. 42); and therefore that the readings 
which seem to spring from it are probably not really ‘‘ Tatianisms ” but 
early Westernisms, sometimes of only narrow currency, no doubt—for we 
must remember that a ‘‘ Western ”’ reading need not be found in all ‘* West- 
ern”’ texts, but that this type of text has its own history to be worked out. 

This matter may be illustrated from the material given by Prof. Harris in 
his eighth section, where he seeks to trace the influence of the Diatessaron 

At 
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in Greek and Latin MSS. In Codex W4 he finds at Mark vii. 33 the detail 
that Jesus spit on His fingers. This recurs in the Arabic text of the har- 
mony: and Prof. Harris infers that the harmony was its source. Why? 
The double testimony rather suggests that we have here another of the 
numerous Western readings of narrow currency. So in Codex 561 there is a 
curious addition to Matt. xvii. 25 which is also found in the Arabic harmony ; 
and there are hints in the old Latin texts that they may know something of 
it: as Prof. Harris recognizes, therefore, it is not possible to say that this 
comes from the harmony. Most instructive of all are the several instances 
drawn from the Ferrar group. Here eight instances are given in which the 
Arabic harmony and the Ferrar group stand together, and Prof. Harris 
wishes to think that these readings came from the harmony into the gospel 
text. Wecannot think it; if for no other reason than that too many of 
them have other attestations which, when taken together, would force us to 
believe not merely that the harmony had its natural influence on text-trans- 
mission, but that it underlay and colored the total text-transmission. We 
should have to believe that its traces are found not only in the Ferrar group 
but also in Bx L W4 209, 238 al. almost all versions, and when we add the 
cases on p. 48, also in KA// 561 al.; and further that it had not only influ- 
enced these MSS. but the common source of x L Ferrar, of B Ferrar, etc. 
and that means that it had influenced practically the common source of all 
our MSS. The phenomena are explained not only more simply but better by 
taking the Diatessaron into the Western group, where it certainly belongs, 
and using it to determine Western readings by its collusions with other 
texts, rather than by thinking of it as underlying all these texts. Accord- 
ingly we look upon these studies as valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of the Western text rather than as discoveries of Tatian’s influence: and 
the result as to Tatian is rather to point out his care and honesty in combin- 
ing his text, and the fewness of the interpolations it exhibits for which he is 
himself responsible. Not only, then, would we recognize with Prof. Harris 
(p. 89) that the charge against Tatian of doctrinal tampering with the text 
must be reduced to a minimum, but we should allow these results to reflect 
themselves even upon the singularities of the Diatessaron (p. 36), and sus- 
pect that even such unsupported glosses are not *‘ certainly Tatianisms,” but 
that more than one of them (p. 59) are pre-Tatianisms, inherited by him, not 
made by him. In a word we cannot help regarding the attempt to put Ta- 
tian behind all these readings as something similar in kind, though not, of 
course, in degree, with the Abbé Martin’s effort to put Origen behind the 
* Neutral ”’ text. 

One of the most interesting sections of Prof. Harris’ study is devoted to 
the relation of the Tatian text to the ‘“‘ Western non-interpolations ” (p. 50 
sq.). The interpolation in Matt. xxvii. 49, Tatian joins the Western text in 
omitting, thus bringing ruin on one of Dean Burgon’s dicta. In the Lucan 
passages we find it the constant companion of the Curetonian Syriac—which 
deserts its Latin companions in these curious cases. This was to be expected 
from the very close affiliation of Tatian and the Old-Syriac—however this be 
accounted for (though we still believe that Tatian made his harmony out of 
the Old-Syriac). The presence or absence of Tatian would therefore seem to 
affect the attestation little or none. But the presence of these non-interpo- 
lations in the Diatessaron seems to Prof. Harris to uncover their origin: as 
soon as we see them in a harmony they are seen to have arisen from a har- 
mony—not from harmonizing merely, but from being bunglingly taken out 
of a harmony by the “ distinct ”’ gospels. For instance, if the harmony read 
(as the Arabic Tatian does read) : 
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Jesus came and stood in their midst and said to them, 
Peace be with you: 
Luke xxiv. 36: It is I, be not afraid. 
87: And they were terrified and affrighted. 


Or again, if the harmony read (as the Arabic Tatian does read) : 

Luke xxiv. 51: And while he was blessing them he was separated from 
them, and ascended into heaven, 

Mark xvi. 19: And sat at the right hand of God. 


It is easy to see how the italicized words got into Luke either by transcrip- 
tion from the harmony, or in the process of transcription of the gospel by 
one familiar with the harmony. Thus Prof. Harris thinks Tatian betrays 
to us the origin of the ‘‘ Western non-interpolations.”” This implies that be- 
hind our total Greek attestation of the gospel-text a harmony of the Passion- 
gospels is to be posited. This harmony was not Tatian, but certainly pre- 
Tatian, on which Tatian based this portion of his work. Perhaps (Prof. 
Harris thinks) it was also Syriac. There is much to commend this hypothe- 
sis: the ‘“‘ Western non-interpolations” are certainly harmonizing readings, 
and though harmonizing readings may arise independently of a formal har- 
mony, just these readings seem too clearly accounted for as arising from the 
consecution of the sentences in a formal harmony not to raise a presumption 
for that hypothesis. And we are inclined to believe that the greatest gain 
that is likely to rise from the publication of the Arabic text of the harmony 
of Tatian is this clear account that arises from it of the origin of these 
‘* Western non-interpolations.’? We cannot believe, however, that this pre- 
Tatian passion harmony was specifically Syriac. 

The gain here is not merely, or chiefly textual. We knew before that these 
readings were not genuine, and that they were harmonistic. The gain is his- 
torical, and concerns the Canon of the New Testament. This Prof. Harris 
points out in few but weighty words (p. 56). Behind Tatian and not behind 
Tatian only but behind the total Greek transmission of the New Testament 
text also, there seems to lie a formal harmony of the Passion sections of our 
gospels: of our gospels—presupposing not only their prior existence but also 
their long-continued prior use in formal service. We should have then first in 
time our gospels in ecclesiastical use, secondly the harmony of them for eccle- 
siastical use, thirdly the affecting of the transmission of the distinct gospels 
by this long-continued harmonistic use, fourthly the translation of these 
affected gospels into Syriac, and fifthly (if we believe the harmony rests on 
the Old-Syriac) the framing of Tatian’s harmony. We know about when 
Tatian’s harmony was made: judge whether we need quibble over Justin’s 
quotation of John or any other such petty question as to the early date and 
canonical authority of our gospels. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


METHODIUS VON OLympPpus. Von G. NATHANAEL BONWETSCH. I: 
Schriften. Erlangen und Leipzig, 1891. 


Nirschl in his Lehrbuch der Patrologie und Patristik (Vol. i, p. 847) says of 
Methodius: ‘‘Of his contemporaries few attained his erudition and depth of 
thought, none his elegance of presentation.”” True as this characterization 
is, the peculiarities it ascribes to Methodius did not save him from the com- 
mon lot of most of the fathers of the third century, which was, to be 
neglected and forgotten by the Church for many centuries. In 1644 Combefis 
from MSS. that he could lay hands on first edited in printed form the text of 
Methodius; but as he had not had access to the treatise entitled Convivium 
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decem virginum in complete form, and Leo Allatius published this treatise in 
1656 from a MS. in the Vatican, Combefis reédited his text in 1672. But 
with this second edition of Combefis all original work on the text of Metho- 
dius apparently ceased until our own generation. Gallandi adopted the second 
edition of Combefis into his Bibliotheca veterum patrum as Vol. iii, and 
thence it passed into Migne’s Cursus Patrologiew, Vol. xviii. Albert Jahn in 
1865 published his Methodius Platonizans, etc., making in some parts a new 
text from accessible materials, but calling attention mainly to the influence 
of Plato's literary and philosophical style over the ecclesiastical writer. In 
1883 Cardinal Pitra made known to scholars in general the existence of a 
Slavonic translation of Methodius (Analecta Sucra spicilegio solesmensi 
parata. Tom. iii. Patres Antemiceani), and it was this Slavonic recension 
with the possible light it might throw on the writings of the ancient father, 
that called the enterprise and scholarship of Bonwetsch to the task. 
How well the task has been performed only a careful and thorough examina- 
tion of the work can indicate. The method of the editor is characteristically 
painstaking and exact. He collates the MSS. of the Slavonic recension— 
principally four—and makes a literal translation of them into German. In 
the vulume before us he gives this German translation along with the Greek 
text, making use of it at the same time, together with the other textual 
apparatus, in restoring the correct text in Greek. Wherever the Greek 
is missing he gives the German translation alone, showing in this way the 
comparative fullness of the Slavonic recension. A comparison with the old 
text in Migne reveals that this is considerable. In the treatise De Autexusio 
the entire chapter xiv is recovered through the Slavonic, filling a lacuna in 
Migne (xviii, 261 C.) ; also chapters xvii, 5-xviii, 8 (Migne, 265 C.) and chap- 
ters xviii, 9-xxii, attached to the end of Migne’s text. Further we find a sec- 
ond part of this treatise consisting of seven chapters entirely lost in Greek. 
So again of the treatise De Resurrectione the first thirty-five chapters are 
found only in the Slavonic recension. In Migne all the fragments of this 
treatise are put in consecutive order as if the work consisted of one book 
only; through the Slavonic Bonwetsch is enabled to reproduce large portions 
of the first three books of the treatise besides several important fragments from 
other portions of it. On the treatise De Creatis Bonwetsch has not made much 
progress, it is almost identical with Migne’s. Besides these treatises the edi- 
tion contains Methodius’ works on The Distinction of Meats and the Heifer 
mentioned in Leviticus, on Leprosy and on The Horse-leech mentioned in Prov- 
erbs (xxx. 15), and the phrase ‘‘the Heavens declare the Glory of God.” It 
does not include, however, the Convivium. The'editor also reserves for a 
future volume the discussion of Methodius’ ethical and dogmatic views. 

In general this work makes us realize how unsatisfactory in the majority 
of cases our texts of the ancient fathers are, and hope earnestly that work 
such as has been bestowed on this volume may be appreciated and imitated. 

Bonwetsch might, however, have told us why he has omitted the best 
known of Methodius’ works from the present volume. He might also have 
added a table of contents for the convenience of his readers. Still as he has, 
contrary to the general custom of the Germans, given several valuable indices, 
our complaint on this point cannot be very bitter. 

Chicugo. A. C. ZENOS. 


The Apostolical Fathers. Parti: S. Clement of Rome. A Revised Text, 
with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations and Translations. By the late J. 
B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Two vol- 
umes, 8vo, pp. xii, 496 and viii, 532, (London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co., 1890.) These two noble volumes complete, with Bishop Lightfoot’s 
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great work on Ignatius and Polycarp, the edition of the ‘* Apostolical 
Fathers properly so called ” (p. 6), to which this greatest patristic scholar of 
the England of our generation gave the larger part of his life. A pathetic 
interest attaches to them as the last work on which he employed his pen— 
a fact kept before the reader’s mind not only by the unfinished state in 
which two of the dissertations are left, viz., those on Hippolytus and on ‘* St. 
Peter’s Visit to Rome’’—but also by certain minute indications in repe- 
titions, infelicities of language and the like, that the sheets were not pre- 
pared for or carried through the press by the author’s own hand. A couple 
of odd misprints may be worth noting—one on p. 404 of Vol. i, which trans- 
mutes Hefele into Hegel, and the other on p. 426 of Vol. ii, where ‘‘ second 
century ’’ has misplaced the true “‘ third.’? The pious care of Bishop West- 
cott has given us in these volumes, however, Dr. Lightfoot’s studies on 
Clement in a form quite worthy to stand by the side of the monumental 
Ignatius. For, they are not merely a reprint or reworking of the old Clement 
volumes of 1869 and 1877. The commentary indeed, as Bishop Westcott 
advises us (i, pp. vi, vii). is essentially unchanged, but the historical essays 
are in large measure new. This is particularly true of the important papers 
on ‘* Clement the Doctor,” ‘‘ Hippolytus of Portus ” and ** The Early Roman 
Succession,’’ in all of which we have new examples of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
thoroughness. The most valuable contribution to history made by them is 
probably the recovery of Hegesippus’s list of Roman Bishops and the settle- 
ment of the order of the first five bishops. The study of Hippolytus’s real 
position results in making him a kind of seamen’s missionary, or ‘‘ chaplain 
of the fleet” (ii, p. 426). That Clement was a Jewish Christian, Dr. Light- 
foot felt ever more sure (i, p. 61); and he earnestly argues against the com- 
mon recent opinion which identifies him with Flavius Clemens. The strange 
obscurity that was allowed to settle upon the early history of the Roman 
church (cf. i, 146, 369, 406; ii, 425) bids us be cautious, however, in our theo- 
ries of identification and non-identification alike. The remark on p. 144 of 
Vol. i, as to the excellence of the text of Clement now attainable, is note- 
worthy ; so also some very important remarks on the position of the epistle in 
the early church, and related questions, at i, 366 and ii, 504. Weare glad to 
learn that there is some hope that the materials collected by Dr. Lightfoot on 
the Clementines may be published.——The Apostolic Fathers. comprising the 
Epistles (genuine and spurious) of Clement of Rome, the Epistles of S. Igna- 
tius, the Epistle of S. Polycarp, the Martyrdom of 8. Polycarp, the Teaching 
of the Apostles, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas. the Epis- 
tle to Diognetus, the Fragments of Papias, the Reliques of the Elders pre- 
served by Ireneus. Revised Texts with Short Introductions and English 
Translations. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., LL.D., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. Edited and completed by J. R. Harmer, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge; sometime Chaplain to the Bishop. Published by 
the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 8vo, pp. xii, 568. (London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1891.) This volume, comprising the texts, with trans- 
lations and very brief introductions, of the Apostolic Fathers in the broader 
sense (compare the title with Bishop Lightfoot’s view of the reference of 
the name “properly so called,” as reported in the notice of his Clement 
above), was all but prepared for the press by the Bishop himself with Mr. 
Harmer’s assistance. The texts of Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp and the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp are reprinted from the larger work; that of the 
Teaching was prepared by Dr. Lightfoot for this edition; while Mr. Har- 
mer contributes the texts of Barnabas, the Shepherd and the Epistle to 
Diognetus. The introductions were either written for this edition by Dr. 
Lightfoot or have been derived from his Ignatius and Clement. Barnabas 
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is dated early—between 70-79 A.D.; the Teaching is assigned to the end of 
the first or beginning of the second century in its present form, and to Syria 
or Palestine. Ifa cheap issue could be made of this edition, it would be 
undoubtedly the best hand-edition of the Apostolic Fathers for students. — 
The Rise of Christendom. By Edwin Johnson, M.A. 8vo, pp. xvi, 499. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1890.) A delicious piece of 
critical reconstruction of history—not without its lessons. The author—out 
Hardouining Huardouin and out Lomaning Loman on their own ground— 
sweeps away all early Christian and even Jewish literature at one stroke, 
and elaborately defends, in this bulky volume, the thesis that Islam is 
the root out of which ‘‘these medisval movements”? sprung. Islam, he 
teaches, arose about 800 A.D. and gave birth about two hundred years later 
to Judaism, which in turn gave birth about two hundred years later still to 
Christianity. All Christian records professing an earlier date are forgeries 
of ‘‘ the Basilian and Benedictine Monks.’? Thus the church is ‘“‘a purely 
medieval institution, without literary or oral links with the past’ (p. 16), 
its cradle period being ‘‘ the latter half of the twelfth century.” ‘* Listening 
to the preaching of the Moslem clergy [c. 800-900], we are listening to the 
earliest form in which the substance of both the Old and New Testaments 
were known to our world” (p. 132). The Jews were a Spanish sect, sepa- 
rating from Islam: Obadiah 19, 20, clearly refers to Spain and France (p. 
311); and the Old Testament ‘‘ probably began to be well known in the 
synagogues about the middle of the twelfth century” (p. 333). The New 
Testament could not have been completed till the thirteenth century (p. 381). 
Not only did the monks forge the whole Christian literature—Eusebius 
dating with Nicephorus Calistus in the fourteenth century (p. 18), Augus- 
tine’s De Civitate Dei long after Frederick II, and even Josephus c. 1050-1150; 
but they interpolated also all the allusions to Jews or Christians into the 
classics, ‘‘ invented ” inscriptions, forged all Christian Imperial coins and all 
papal coins prior to the fifteenth century—and in general created the world. 
It is a comfort to know that in order to deny the claims of Christianity, it is 
no longer sufficient to sweep away all second-century records with Baur; we 
must also sweep away all records up at least to the twelfth century. The 
book will serve along with ‘‘ Mr. McRealsham’s”’ dissection of Romans (see 
above, p. 679), asan admirable reductio ad absurdum of certain forms of radical 
Biblical criticism, the methods of which it adopts with these pleasing and vera- 
cious results. ——Franciscus Junius der Aeltere, Professor der Theologie und 
Pastor (1545-1602). Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Schriften und Briefe. Von 
Lic. theol. Fr. W. Cuno, reform. Pastor. Mit dem Bildnisse und einem 
Faksimile des Junius. 8vo, pp. ix, 416. (Amsterdam: Scheffer & Co.; 
Leipzig: K. F. Kohler, 1891.) Junius—or in the French form of the name, 
Francois du Jon—left an autobiography recounting the goodness of God to 
him, which was published by Merula in 1595, A Dutch biography was pub- 
lished by Reitsma in 1865, and a French one by Davaine in 1882. The prepara- 
tion of aGerman biography has fallen into both skilled and sympathetic hands, 
in Lic. Cuno, who has already made himself known to all lovers of accurate 
historical research by several careful works in Reformed history, and who is 
one of the small band of scholars faithful to Reformed truth yet left to the 
Continent of Europe. This work is wrought out with the same care and 
minute exactness which characterize Lic. Cuno’s other historical mono- 
graphs; and enables the reader to trace Junius’s career in detail. The foot- 
notes introduce us to a wonderful mass of special studies on the times and 
persons brought before us in the narrative. The estimate of Junius is an 
admiring but just one—justified by the work he performed and the works he 
left behind him, We learn that he was a weak child, and throughout life 
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liable to constant illnesses; that he was afflicted with an almost diseased 
bashfulness; but that nothing could daunt his energy or chill the ardor with 
which he pursued his calling, whether as a pastor under the stress of perse- 
cution or in the quiet of village life or as professor at Neustadt, Heidelberg or 
Leiden. His address was mild and soft; his style of writing usually brachy- 
logical; his theological opinions well considered and soundly Calvinistic. 
The author says, ‘* It is very characteristic of the theological standpoint of 
Junius, that he expressed himself as mildly as possible on points of difference 
in minor matters, but whenever fundamental doctrines like those of the 
Trinity, the Deity of Christ, His Preéxistence, Predestination, Reprobation 
and the like came into controversy, he stepped into the arena with burning 
zeal for them without anxiety as to the judgment of his opponents ” (p. 130). 
Accordingly we find Junius speaking most admirably on, say, the sovereignty 
of Preterition (pp. 82, 83, 180): ‘* The cause of election and reprobation is 
the most free counsel of God; ’’ ‘‘ The proper cause of reprobation is God; of 
damnation, the man himself by his own sin dying in sin and renouncing God 
who is our life.’”? This is universal and essential Calvinism, taught consen- 
tiently by all true Calvinists, from Calvin to Gomar and Amyraut, Twisse 
and Arrowsmith, down to Charles Hodge and Henry B. Smith. The 
book is accompanied with a portrait and a facsimile of the chirography 
of Junius, and includes a full bibliography of his writings and a considerable 
collection of his letters. —— David Brainerd, the Apostle to the North 
American Indiwns. By Jesse Page, author of Bishop Patteson, etc. 16mo, 
pp. x, 160. (New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company.) A 
stirring popular biography of this great hero of faith well calculated to 
awaken missionary zeal. Only, it is a pity that sectarian narrowness could 
not be wholly banished from a book meant for the edification of Christians 
of all names. Was it altogether necessary to speak of Brainerd’s Calvinism 
as a ‘dismal creed” (p. 30)? It was at all events the root of his 
missionary zeal.—The Relation of Presbyterianism to the Revolutionary 
Sentiment in the Province of New York. An address delivered by Rev. 
A. R. Macoubrey, D.D., before the Westchester County Historical 
Society. 8vo, pp. 45. (Westchester County Historical Society, 1891.) The 
author with as much eloquence as industry collects the testimony which 
shows the ruling part taken by the Presbyterians in forming the Revolution- 
ary sentiment in New York, and not content with the mere fact, points out 
also the causes which begot the sentiment among the Presbyterians.—— 
American Religious Leaders: Charles Grandison Finney. By G. Frederick 
Wright, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Oberlin Theological Seminary, Ohio. 
16mo, pp. vi, 329. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891.) 
Dr. Wright’s biography of Finney is a sympathetic and careful piece of 
work, although now and then (doubtless through defective proof-reading) we 
meet with some odd things, as, e. g., pp. 2 and 4, on the latter of which there 
is a passage which, if strictly construed, tells us that there was no preaching 
in New Jersey in 1812-14 except in the German language! This biography 
makes it even more clear than before, that Finney was a great revivalist 
and a great Christian rather than a great theologian. His manner of preach- 
ing was the simplest and most natural possible (p. 18); his matter was always 
doctrinal—as indeed distinctively doctrinal preaching has always been the 
instrument of the great revivals. But, as he confessed himself, the doctrine 
he used in his early discourses was confined to a narrow range: ‘‘ he found 
he had been so long in pursuit of sinners with the law to convict them, and 
only enough of the gospel just to convert them, that his mind had, as it 
were, run down, and that those high and spiritual truths which are the food 
and life of the Christian soul had not that place in his own heart which is 
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indispensable to the effectual exhibition of them to others” (p. 205). He 
nobly strove to correct this one-sidedness in later life. But his defective 
early training handicapped him as a theologian throughout. The strongest 
theological influences he received came from N. W. Taylor and the younger 
Edwards (p. 25). Asajurist he naturally worked out for himself the govern- 
mental theory of the Atonement, which is not so surprising as Dr. Wright 
thinks (p. 21), considering the domination over the legal mind of the Grotian 
theory of punishment. In accord with this theory of the Atonement, he 
consistently denied forensic justification, reducing it to executive pardon, 
and representing the work of Christ as not its ground but only its condition 
(p. 235). On the doctrines of Regeneration and Sanctification (pp. 231 and 
260; cf. p. 242) his philosophy of moral agency led him to adopt pelagian- 
izing opinions: indeed Dr. Wright tells us (p. 210) that the Oberlin men, 
amid other differences in their construction of the doctrine of holiness, were 
in accord in adopting the fundamental postulate of Pelagianism: ‘‘ What 
they were all agreed in, however, was the natural ability of the human will to 
keep the law of God, or, in other words, the equation between the extent of 
obligation and that of natural ability.”? It would be instructive to compare 
many passages in this account, indeed, with say the Introduction to Vol. v, of 
Dr. Schaff’s Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers.——A Biographical Sketch of 
John Williamson Nevin, D.D., LL.D., Doctor Praestantissimus. By Rev. 
A. R. Kremer, A.M. 12mo, pp. 235. (Reading, Pa.: Daniel Miller, 1890.) 
The object of this most appreciative biography is not to supersede Dr. Appel’s 
larger book, but to make the character and work of Dr. Nevin better known 
in circles where the larger work is not likely to penetrate. The book is writ- 
ten too loosely to be widely useful. And Mr. Kremer’s appreciation of his 
hero—great man as he was—is too unbounded. Dr. Nevin to him ‘outstrips 
all praise;’’ perhaps a rereading of the Autocrat-of-the-Breakfast-Table’s 
essay on big trees would be a useful discipline to the author. It gives an 
odd effect to read in conjunction Dr. Wright’s account of Dr. Nevin’s tract 
on the Anxious Bench (Finney, p. 67) and the glowing account of the same 
controversy given by Mr. Kremer. But to Mr. Kremer, Dr. Nevin was 
always right and always successful.—— The Oxford Movement: Twelve Years, 
1833-1845. By R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., Sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo, pp. xiii, 358. (London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1891.) —— Letters and Correspondence of John 
Henry Newman, during his Life in the English Church. With a Brief Auto- 
biography. Edited; at Cardinal Newman’s request, by Anne Mozley, editor 
of Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. In two volumes. 8vo, pp. 436 and 461. (London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1890.) ——Philomythus. An Antidote 
against Credulity. A discussion of Cardinal Newman’s essay on Ecclesi- 
astical Miracles. By Edwin A. Abbott. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 
Ixxv, 259. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1891.) These three 
works are probably the most important of the very large Newmanian liter- 
ature which has been called forth by Cardinal Newman’s death. To those 
who were already somewhat minutely acquainted with the history and per- 
sonnel of the ‘“‘ Oxford Movement,” the two volumes containing Newman’s 
correspondence must be very illuminating. Others will miss in them a 
sufficient historical setting for the letters to enable them to follow and 
rightly to appreciate the lines of development, or to test and unravel the psy- 
chological problems which they raise. The needed historical sketch is 
admirably supplied by Dean Church’s delightful volume, which almost seems 
to have been written to give the necessary thread of fact which Miss Mozley, 
if not unaccountably, yet certainly most unadvisedly omitted. Dean Church 
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represents Keble as the father of the movement, and Hurrell Froude as the 
medium through whom Keble’s impulse was conveyed to Newman: and in 
this he is fully corroborated by the letters. They do not supply us with 
material directly to test his parallel account of the part played by W. G. 
Ward in driving Newman into Romanism as Froude had led him into 
Tractarianism. But the account itself has great verisimilitude, and is indi- 
rectly supported by the lesson which the letters everywhere bring us of 
Newman’s receptivity and his mental dependence on his friends. Of course, 
he was not unprepared for the impulses received from either Froude or Ward. 
The publication of these private documents enables us to trace the prepara- 
tion for both changes—from Evangelicalism to Anglicanism (i, 96, 105, 107) 
and from Anglicanism to Romanism (ii, 384). But we are also justified in 
saying that without Froude Newman would never have been a Tractarian, 
without Ward he would never have been a Romanist. The value of Dr. 
Abbott’s book consists in the fact that it furnishes a needed critical exami- 
nation, from the outside, of the logical basis which Newman supplied for his 
Romanism. Nothing could be more complete than Dr. Abbott's exposure 
of the essential dishonesty of the logic and rhetoric of the Essay on Ecclesi- 
astical Miracles. Not that Newman was dishonest in writing it. The 
reader of his letters will find it impossible to doubt his sincerity, and Dr. 
Abbott himself fully recognizes it. But there is a deep and necessary dis- 
tinction to be drawn between the honesty of a reasoner and the honesty of 
the reasoning. And Newman’s reasoning abounds in the most transparent 
and the most incredible fallacies. Dean Church, in a striking passage, very 
fairly describes how we are constrained to think of the behavior of the Trac- 
tarians—“ with its strength and its weakness, its moral elevation and its 
hazardous excitement, its sincerity of purpose and its one-sidedness of judg- 
ment and sympathy, its unfairness to what was English, its over-value for 
what was foreign ”’ (p. 282); and the shadows grow darker with the passage 
to Rome. Newman was anxious to be honest and true. But was Tract 
No. 90 honest and true? Was not Ward right when he boldly wrote: ‘Our 
Twelfth Article is as plain as words can make it, on the Evangelical side ? ”’ 
Let Dean Church himself (somewhat innocently) be our judge: ‘* Take them ”’ 
(the Thirty-nine Articles] ‘‘ as scientific and accurate and precise enunciations 
of a systematic theology, and difficulties begin at once with every one who does 
not hold the special and well-marked doctrines of the age when the German and 
Swiss authorities ruled supreme”? (p. 251). Newman passed over to the 
Church of Rome through throes of conscience which prove him honest, if 
ever man was. But are his pleas for Rome honest ? Let Dr. Abbott’s tren- 
chant examination reply. Nor can there be any real appeal from the general 
conclusions of this reply—however much our point of view may differ (as the 
present writer’s does seriously differ) from Dr. Abbott’s, and however much 
we may ‘be able to point out in Dr. Abbott’s reasonings, here and elsewhere, 
many of the same faults which he finds in Newman’s. It would not be fair 
to pass from these three books without felicitating ourselves on the rare 
treat which is afforded by them of an opportunity to read such English as 
few others than Newman, Church and Abbott can write. We wish Dr. 
Abbott would soon fulfil his promise of canceling his long Preface: it is a 
blot on the volume.——Dr. C. F. W. Walther. Lebensbild entworfen von 
Martin Giinther. Mit 11 Bildern. 12mo, pp. vi, 256. (St. Louis: Luther- 
ischer Concordia-Verlag, 1890.) Prof. C. F. W. Walther was certainly one 
of the greatest spirits God has granted to His Church in this century. Great 
theologian, great preacher, great organizer, the influence he exercised and 
the large results of his work have been unexampled in the Lutheran Church 
of this age. The great Missouri Synod, the truest Lutheran body in the 
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world, is his real monument (cf. pp. 191, 194); although he has also left 
theological and practical writings behind him which keep his memory green. 
Walther was born on the 15th of October, 1811, of a clerical Saxon family: 
was éducated from his eighth year in a rationalistic gymnasium where he 
never heard a single sentence out of God’s Word from believing lips and 
where he did not even possess a Bible or a Catechism; and from 1829 at the 
University of Leipzig where he fell in with a pietistic circle, and endured 
great spiritual distress. From youth up he was weak in health and was called 
on to suffer repeated severe illnesses. His consecration to the ministry was 
brought about through the deep impression made upon him by a Life of 
Oberlin; and his theological opinions were given their bent by a diligent 
study of Luther’s works begun during a long illness in 1831-1832. He was 
ordained pastor at Briunsdorf on January 15, 1837, and found himself at 
once in serious difficulties with the rationalistic condition of the Saxon 
Church. Titus he was led to become one of a body of pilgrims seeking free- 
dom of conscience and worship in a free land; but like the pilgrims of an 
earlier day these wanderers became in their outward poverty also the prey of 
doubts and disputes and spiritual trials, in which Walther, with his almost 
morbidly sensitive conscience, of course shared. By 1841 he had worked his 
way to the light; and in that year he defended theses on the doctrine of the 
church and ministry which are spoken of by the Western Lutherans as of 
similar significance to them with the Leipzig disputation of 1519. From this 
point may be dated the real origin of the Missouri Synod, although it was 
not organized until 1847, with Walther as its leading spirit and special cham- 
pion, as, e. g., in the controversies with Pastor Grabau and the Buffalo Synod 
(1850) on the church and ministry, with the Iowa Synod (1856) on the minis- 
try and chiliasm, and especially in the great controversy (1880) on election 
and conversion, in which he planted himself fairly on the Form of Concord’s 
doctrine of election and strove (not unsuccessfully) to cleanse the churches 
from the evil leven of synergism. After fifty years of service to God in the 
ministry, he died on the 7th of May, 1887. The secret of Walther’s power, 
as will be apparent to every reader of this delightful biography, is to be 
sought less in his great gifts, or in his great learning, or in his strong and 
unbending will, than in his great conscience and his deep Christian experi- 
ence. He himself writes to a critical correspondent in 1881: ‘‘ Do not 
think that Iam merely a head-scholar. I was led by God’s grace, fifty years 
ago, through a long and severe trial of heart, to a knowledge of my sinful- 
ness, and also, by the Word of God and the Holy Ghost, to a living knowl- 
edge of my Saviour.” His life was, therefore, an effort, not to serve self, 
or even the external Church, but God alone, and it was a fitting circum. 
stance that his last public work was the completion of the defense of a 
theme before the meetings of the Western District, which declared that no 
religion and no Church can be the true one which does not give all glory to 
God. ‘Our life-motto must be,” he declared, ‘‘ Soli Deo Gloria,” and this 
was indeed his life-motto and the key to his greatness.—-James Freeman 
Clarke. Autobiography, Diary and Correspondence. Edited by Edward 
Everett Hale. 8vo, pp. 430. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1891.) An adequate biography of one of the highest-spirited and 
most attractive of the Unitarian leaders of the middle half of our century, 
although Mr. Hale will forgive us, we know, if we confess to finding the brief 
autobiographical notes that open the book its most enjoyable portion. Mr. 
Clarke was a dogmatic Unitarian and flooded the press with defenses of his 
form of faith. But, possibly partly through the influence of the younger 
Henry Ware (p. 89), his tender, religious nature was not left undeveloped. 
Accordingly, when on beginning his career as a preacher he needed to face 
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the question whether’he would lay the stress in his preaching on what Unita- 
rianism had in common with Christianity, or on its differences from Chris- 
tianity, he made the momentous decision to follow the former course—or, as 
he phrased it, ‘‘to preach Unitarianism as practical Christianity ’’ (p. 72). 
This decision was at once the index and the fulcrum of his life. His reading 
came to be, largely, in the distinctively religious writers of all denominations, 
and especially the Bible, and when he founded the ‘Church of the Dis- 
ciples’? in Boston, he was led to seek ‘“‘ to form, not a congregation of Uni- 
tarians, but a Church of Christ” (p. 155). Dr. Clarke’s literary gifts were 
far from small and his services, as a scholar, to his generation were more 
than respectable.—Wanderung durch Schrift und Geschichte. Von Dr. 
theol. Adolph Zahn. Aus der Zerstreuung gesammelt fiir Freunde und 
herausgegeben von einem Freundeskreis. 8vo, pp. xi, 324. (Giitersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann, 1891.) Dr. Zahn is one of the few remaining theologians of 
Germany whose fertile pen still rejoices to commend the truth as understood 
by the fathers of the Reformed Churches. It is sad to hear him speak, in one 
of the papers printed in this volume, of the astonishment he created in *‘ the 
Geneva of the nineteenth century,” by avowing himself a ‘* Calvinist without 
reserve’? (p. 238). Probably (so, at least, we are credibly told by one of the best 
informed of French-speaking professors of theology) there is not a ‘‘ Calvinist 
without reserve ” left among the French-speaking peoples; Merle D’Aubigné, 
who died in 1871, was the last. In Germany there are only a few here and 
there who still love the truth for which the fathers labored and suffered— 
like Sudhoff at Frankfort, Thelemann at Detmold, Mallet at Bremen, 
Krafft at Erlangen, Cuno at Eddigehausen, Zahn at Stuttgart—whom Dr. 
Zahn’s friends celebrate along with their great forerunners, Kohlbriigge and 
Wickelhaus, in their Preface. The papers of the present volume were worth 
collecting and are well worth reading. The most important of the Biblical 
ones is the elaborate dissertation on the idea of sin in 1 John, in which the 
thesis is maintained that this epistle understands by sin ‘‘ the lapse from faith 
and the communion of the saints.’ The clear criticism of Weizsiicker’s the- 
ory of the apostolic age, and the graceful tribute to Dr. W. H. Green’s criti- 
cal work on Genesis, are also deserving of mention. The most important 
paper in the historical section is that on ‘‘The Internal Word,” in which 
the value and importance of the objective Word of God as contained in the 
Scriptures is defended against all mystical perversions. There are interest- 
ing papers on ‘‘ Calvin as a Poet’ and *“* The Calvinism of the Future” (in 
which Berthoud and Dr. Schaff are criticised). It is not the diluted Calvin- 
ism of the future as imagined by Berthoud which Dr. Zahn loves, but the 
splendid Calvinism of history, of which he can say: ‘‘ Calvinism and heroism 
are one and the same. This, the Gueux, the Puritans, the Huguenots, the 
Refugees have proved. What a series of heroes the very name summons 
before us!?? May God Almighty, whose truth it is, save us this Calvinism 
for the future also!——Three Lists of Bible Translations Actually Accom- 
plished. Corrected up to August 1, 1890. 1. Alphabetical. 2. Geographical. 
8. Linguistic. By Robert Needham Cust, LL.D., etc. Small 4to, pp. 115. 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1890.) Dr. Cust registers in these lists the achieve- 
ments of the Bible Societies in a most instructive way, his object being to 
show, On the one hand, how far the Bible has been put within the reach of 
mankind, and on the other so to outline what remains to be done as ‘ to 
shut out for the future all the vagueness and uncertainty which surrounded 
Bible work.”’ Therefore, all obsolete and useless versions are excluded from 
these lists and an effort is made to classify the remaining tongues according 
to the number of persons who speak them and to their probable permanence. 
The remarks in this relation are very valuable ; no one could be more com- 
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petent for the work than Dr. Cust, and he has performed it with the greatest. 
care. We learn that the Bible, or an integral part of it, is now in circulation 
in 269 languages and 62 dialects. —— Minutes of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. With an Appendix. 
New Series, Vol. xiv, A.D. 1891, 103d General Assembly. 8vo, pp. 724. 
(Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1891.) ——Reports of the 
Missionary and Benevolent Boards and Committees to the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 1891. 8v0, pp. 
846. (Do., 1891.) Thesetwo fat volumes record the progress of the Presby- 
terian Church for the last year. They are an honor to the Church in the 
material progress they show, and are a credit to the Stated Clerk in point of 
execution. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


Ill.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE UNKNOWN GoD; OR, INSPIRATION AMONG PRE-CHRISTIAN RACES. 
By C. Lortne Brace. Author of ‘‘ Gesta Christi,’ ‘* Races of the Old 
World,” etc. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son [1890]. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 336. 


In these days when so much is written onthe relations of the non-Christian 
religions to Christianity, from an anti-Christian point of view, it is specially 
pleasant to meet with a book of an opposite character, such as the one before 
us. It was the object of Mr. Brace, in accord with the teaching of Scripture, 
“*to show what great truths have inspired the pious heathen of the past, and 
how far the influences of the divine Spirit have reached remote and separated 
tribes of men, and revealed to them the nature of God and their duties to 
their fellow-men.”’ His position is essentially that, e. g.,of the late Prof. Van 
Oosterzee: ‘* All that we meet with in the heathen world that is true, and 
fair, and good, was brought about under the hidden influence of Him,.... 
the image of the invisible God ” (The Person and the Work of the Redeemer, 
p. 85). ‘This view seems not only to be justified by Scripture, but even to be 
a necessary corollary from those representations of the Word which declare 
man to be ‘“‘dead”’ in sin. This being so, we readily agree with Mr. Brace 
that in the ethnic religions are to be found many evidences of such divine in- 
fluence, and we have read with much appreciation his very attractive presen- 
tation of the witness to spiritual truth among the pre-Christian nations, as 
the ancient Egyptians, the Akkadians, the Greeks, the Stoics, and, in the East, 
the Zoroastrians, the Hindus and the Buddhists. We regard it, however, as 
very unfortunate that he should have used the term “inspiration,” in the 
title of his work and everywhere in its pages, to describe these operations of 
the Spirit of the Logos in the heathen world. For in the Scriptures this term 
has a very definite and precise meaning. It does not designate an influence 
of the Holy Spirit common to all ‘* seekers after God,”’ in a greater or a less 
degree, but one which was peculiar to the writers of those Scriptures, and 
which gave them an authority solitary and unique in character. Neither do 
we find a hint that the inspiration ascribed to the prophets and apostles was 
ever bestowed upon any thinker of the heathen world, out of connection with 
Israel. Indeed, we can hardly believe that Mr. Brace regarded his own 
definition of inspiration (pp, 300, 301) as an adequate account of the claim of 
inspiration made by the prophets and apostles; for, surely, the Biblical con- 
tent of %edzvevcros includes much more than “a supernatural elevation of the 
moral and spiritual faculties, . . . . a power given the persons inspired to see 
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moral truth more distinctly, and better to know God.”’ It is matter for great 
regret that Christian writers should not reserve the word ‘inspiration ”’ to 
denote exclusively that peculiar and exceptional gift, conferred upon the 
writers of none of the ‘Sacred Books” of the heathen, but on the writers of 
the Christian Scriptures only. The neglect to make this distinction we regard 
as, perhaps, the most serious fault of this valuable work, and one which in 
many minds will have the unintended effect seriously to weaken faith in the 
sole and supreme authority of the Old and New Testaments. 

We have been surprised to find Mr. Brace using language which seems to 
imply his acceptance of the theory that mankind began, not with the knowl- 
edge of God as personal, but with the worship of fetishes. In chap. xvi, he 
presents the order of development, as, first, fetish worship, then nature 
worship, then the Heaven-God, regarding the Sun as ‘‘ the great personifica- 
tion of Deity.”” That this view of the order of development is in conflict 
with the facts of the history of religion, has been conclusively shown by 
Prof. Max Miiller, and especially by Prof. Ebrard, who, in Vol. ii. of his 
Apologetik, has brilliantly demonstrated that everywhere, at the beginning 
of the development of religion, has stood the belief in a God who was one, a 
personal Spirit, the Creator and Preserver of all things, even as Holy Scrip- 
ture ever represents the fact. And it is interesting to observe that, notwith- 
standing his theory, Mr. Brace himself, e. g., in his very interesting chapter 
on the religion of the early Egyptians, who had, he says, ‘‘ unquestionably, 
the most ancient civilization,” with equal accuracy and candor represents 
monotheism as their original faith. 

Considerable study of the subject compels us also to dissent from the 
opinion of Mr. Brace as to the original doctrine of the Buddha, as including 
‘“*a shadowy belief in God.” In this he is in opposition to the judgment of 
the most eminent specialists, such as Profs. Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, Sir 
Monier Monier-Williams and others. A very recent Buddhist deliverance 
on this subject is to be found ina Ceylonese Buddhist weekly paper, The 
Buddhist, in a critique of a certain article by Bishop Titcomb upon ‘‘ Bud- 
dhism and Christianity,” the Buddhist writer of which feels it to be ‘“‘an 
imperative duty—the duty we owe to truth sublime—to point out Bishop 
Titcomb’s errors.”? He says, ‘‘ It is majestically true that Buddhism does 
not acknowledge the existence of an eternal and unchangeable personal 
God ;” which doctrine he declares ‘‘ a fiction of the brain,’’ as also—quite 
contrary to Mr. Brace’s opinion—the fancy of ‘* eternal sentient existences.” 

There are some excellent remarks in theclose of thebook on the import- 
ance of the recognition and public use by the missionary, of whatever truth 
may be found in the sacred books of the people he addresses, with all which 
we heartily concur. We will only add, that if Mr. Brace, equipped with a 
moderate knowledge of Hindi, had spent a few weeks in company with 
almost any missionary in North India, he would have found them constantly 
and most gladly making use of every confes-ion of truth known to them as on 
the lips and in the books venerated by the people, and would have perceived 
that no such ‘new departure ”’ is called for in this matter as he seems to have 
thought. 

Toronto. S. H. KELLoaG. 


THE NATURE AND METHOD OF REVELATION. By GEORGE PARK 
FisHer, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Uni- 
versity. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. Pp. xiii, 291. 


This little volume contains the articles contributed not long since by Prof. 
Fisher to the Century Magazine, with five brief supplementary Essays. 
They are written in the author’s. usual attractive style, and display the same 
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familiarity with current theological controversy and mastery of critical 
investigations, which are found in his older and larger books. The topics of 
the leading articles are ‘‘ Revelation and the Bible,’”’ ‘‘ The Gradualness of 
Revelation,” ‘‘The Differentiation of Christianity from Judaism,’’ and 
‘«Revelation and Faith.” In the first, the idea is lucidly presented that 
Scripture is the historical record and product of the actual establishment of 
the divine kingdom; that it is not an indevendent and disconnected gift 
from Heaven, but the result, divinely ordered, of the spiritual life created in 
humanity by revelation. In the second article, the progressive and therefore 
gradual character of revelation is exhibited, particularly in respect to the 
idea of God and His government, the future state, the doctrine of the Mes- 
siah and the ethical ideals, with the view of explaining the phenomena of the 
Bible. The third article is a brief but luminous description of the rise of 
gentile Christianity, while the fourth treats of the kinds of evidence which 
religious faith may properly demand and of the moral element in doubt. The 
essays are unified on the one hand by their adaptation to the phases of scep- 
ticism which are now prevalent, and on the other by their use of the historical 
character of revelation both to lessen the difficulties and to explain the signifi- 
cance of Scripture. In this latter respect they are full of suggestiveness to 
every thoughtful reader, and bring out the point of view which has in recent 
times given new beauty to the Bible, and which is enabling the Christian 
world to understand it as probably never before. We are compelled, indeed, 
to dissent from not a few statements made by the author. We honestly 
believe that he concedes more to sceptical criticism than fairness requires. 
We do not believe that the rejection of the mechanical idea of inspiration in- 
volves the admission that the Scriptures are not a truly infallible record. 
An overstrained harmonizing is of course to be condemned. Unsolved diffi- 
culties may be admitted. But we believe that no positive error has yet been 
proved in the original text, and, while we certainly do not assume that the 
absolute inerrancy of Scripture is a fundamental doctrine, yet we would think 
it unfair not to leave the impression on the public mind that so many alleged 
errors have been removed by investigation as to create the presumption that 
the few not yet removed may at least be rationally held in abeyance. We 
think, also, that the two supplementary essays on ‘* The Authorship and 
Date of the Gospels’? and “ Illustrations of the Character of the Gospel 
Histories ’’ are too incomplete to have been wisely printed for the general 
public. Nevertheless, we would rather put Prof. Fisher’s book into the 
hands of a certain large class of intelligent doubters than many other books 
with whose particular conclusions we could agree, and we cordially wish it a 
wide circulation. 
Pittsburgh. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


VON DER RECHTFERTIGUNG DURCH DEN GLAUBEN. Ein Beitrag zur 
Rettung des protestantischen Cardinaldogmas. Von Dr. Epovarp 
B6HL, 0. 6. Professor an der Evangelisch-theologischen Facultiét in 
Wien. Leipzig: K. Gustorff; Amsterdam: Scheffer & Co., 1890. 8vo, 
pp. 327. 


Dr. Edouard Bohl, the publication of whose Dogmatik in 1887 rejoiced the 
hearts of many throughout the world who feared that Reformed theology 
was dead past revival in Germany, gives us here not so much a treatise on 
Justification, as, in his own description, a contribution towards saving this 
cardinal doctrine of Protestantism. This implies that the doctrine is in dan- 
ger; and, indeed, between the subjective justification of the ‘‘ moderns” 
and the “‘ ethical” self-salvation of the new-rationalists, the only question 
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is whether it be not rather in very wide circles already lost. Dr. Bohl opens 
his examination with a rapid historical survey of the treatment of the subject 
from Luther to our own day; and then seeks to outline the Biblical presuppo- 
sitions; before approaching the main section of the treatise, in which, under 
the heading of ‘‘ The Relations of the Doctrine of Justification,” he investi- 
gates the form which the chief doctrines of Christianity must take in order 
to stand in harmony with the cardinal Protestant doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. The doctrines thus brought to the test are those of the Original 
State of Man, Original Sin, Man, the Holy Spirit, the Incarnation, Faith, 
Regeneration, Predestination, Sanctification, the Old and New Man, the 
Mystical Union, the Sacraments, and the Life of the Justified. Every- 
where the book is filled with valuable remarks ; and everywhere a strong and 
telling criticism of the chief errors of modern theology in its various tenden- 
cies accompanies the discussion. Before all else, the Scriptural doctrine of 
justification as a purely forensic act of God, proceeding on a gracious impu- 
tation of Christ’s active and passive obedience to the sinner, is clearly 
conceived, fully expounded and powerfully advocated. This was to be 
expected from Dr. Bohl, not only on his own account as a not less devoted 
than learned and able expounder of Reformed theology, but also as one of * 
the most distinguished of that band of workers for God who draw some of 
their inspiration from Dr. H. F. Kohlbriigge. God has given few teachers 
to His Church since those first great giants of the Reformation, who have 
obtained so deep, so spiritual, so living, so Scriptural a grasp upon the cen- 
tral doctrine of justification as Kohlbriigge; and through him (as Calaminus 
truly says) not only has this doctrine begun “ to come again to its full rights, 
but also the depths of the Old Testament Scriptures are once more opened to 
the people.” ‘These words are fairly descriptive also of Dr. Bihl’s book, in 
which he seeks to continue and deepen the work begun by Kohlbriigge. 
The doctrine of justification in its purest form is here too given its full 
rights and is most lucidly and convincingly expounded in its essential nature ; 
and the Old Testament is also fully and richly drawn upon in evidence, in 
the light of the Pauline exposition of its more salient features—although we 
must confess, sometimes after a fashion not wholly undeserving of Hermann 
Schmidt’s strictures in the Theologisches Literaturblatt (for the 9th of 
January last). . 

But Kohlbriigge also was a man, and had his limitations as a propounder of 
doctrine; and in these, too, unhappily Dr. Béhl is his follower. In the sharp- 
ness of the great strife for essential truth which was forced upon him, Kohl- 
briigge frequently made use of expressions which were not absolutely exact ; 
he was no Systematician, and although sincerely devoted to the Reformed 
doctrine, and never either in thought or expression meaning to depart from 
it, he often spoke in a manner such as could give rise to misunderstanding. 
In particular, in his efforts to withdraw the sinner from all trust in himself, 
and to emphasize the true substitution of Christ for us on the one hand and 
our entire dependence for salvation on His merits on the other, he allowed 
himself to make use of forms of speech which not unnaturally raised the 
question whether he did not on the one side so represent Christ’s relation to 
sin as to teach the sinfulness of His human nature, and on the other not 
merely neglect but deny the Reformed doctrine of sanctification. The 
antinomian tendencies ascribed to him on these grounds are shown to be 
thoroughly unjustified by a close study of his writings. As Calaminus 
judiciously expresses it: he ‘‘ never either denied or even neglected the doc- 
trine of renewal and new obedience; but it may be admitted that it was kept 
somewhat in the background in his sharp conflicts with those who were seek- 
ing holiness in their own strength ; that his expressions, which were often 
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more profound than clear, could easily be taken in a false sense ; and that his 
polemic against false holiness frequently lacked in needful circumspection.”’ 
This may be forgiven the fervid preacher in his efforts to rescue his flock 
from.the toils of Pietistic subjectivity and to point them to the objective 
grounds of salvation. It is less defensible in the dogmatician, seeking 
rightly to divide the truth. But Dr. Bohl is chargeable with the same faults 
in an even exaggerated form. This was already apparent in his work, Von 
der Incarnation des Gottlichen Wortes, as Dr. Kuyper faithfully pointed out 
both in De Herauwt and in the Introduction to his own treatise on De Vleesh- 
wording des Woords; and it showed itself equally in his Dogmatik. It is no, 
less apparent in the present work. 

To understand Dr. Bohl’s position we must remember that he takes his 
start from the doctrine of Justification, and seeks to adjust all the other doc- 
trines to it, as the central point not only of salvation but also of theolugy. 
This is satisfactory enough. But he is led to argue that as justification is 
purely forensic and proceeds on the ground of an alien righteousness—that 
wrought out by Christ’s active and passive obedience—no subjective change 
can be in any way connected with it, whether in the form of change of sub- 
stance, or infusion of new qualities or gifts of grace, or even of renewal of 
the will. Thus he says: 


“ Tospeak briefly, all those are entangled in the Osiandrian theologoumenon of a justitia essen- 
tialis infused into us, who cannot think of the occurrence of justification without material 
or essential change in the sinner, whether through infusion of new qualities or only of faith, 
out of which works flow, or finally through a change of the will (nova voluntas) which bears in 
itself the nature of a habitus’’ (p. 8). “And indeed this does not so happen as that He, either 
before or in consequence of this judgment, effuses and infuses qualities—awakes good powers 
and destroys bad ones through His Holy Ghost. Nay, in this point of condemnation 
on the one side and of justification on the other, we stand outside of all subjectively human 
factors ’’ (p. 187). ‘‘In the life of the regenerate there is no more question as to the attainment 
of a goal, and good works are not the goal of justification. For everything of this kind, such as 
life-goal and good works, lie, after we are justified by faith, behind us; everything of this kind 
Christ has purchased for us, and no further merit can arise out of our striving after such a goal 
or out of the demand that we now can and must codperate per virtutem Spiritus sancti (as the Form, 
Conc. 674 demands). The Form of Concord itself intends nothing noxious; it limits this asser- 
tion at once by the remark that such codperation itself springs out of the new powers and gifts 
which the Holy Spirit has begun (inchoavit) in us at conversion.. But even the Romanists creep 
into this loophole when hard pressed”’ (p. 171). ‘‘ Its character as standing at the summit of 
the whole, can be safeguarded to justification, only if we put out of the question in the whole 
course of the Christian life, any change which takes place in man by the help of physical cate- 
gories, whether in regeneration, or in justification, or finally in sanctification What is 
changed is only the attitude (Stellung) of the sinner to God, through the removal of God’s 
wrath and the proclamation of pardon in foro cali, in baptismo, and finally in corde” (p. 178). 


This divergence from the common Protestant doctrines of regeneration and 
sanctification seems not apparent only but real. As regards regeneration, Dr. 
Bohl says plainly, that ‘‘ it is just justification and only another expression for 
it’ (p. 20); that it “‘ can be named along with justification only inasmuch as 
it is another figure to express the fact that he whois declared just is now God’s 
child” (p. 211); that it is according to the Reformed conception “ only an 
expression for the change in man’s position (Stellung) to God which has taken 
place through Christ ’’ (p. 201). So with reference to sanctification, it is 
denied that any inward change has taken place, any gifts have been granted, 
and all is summed up in the one gift of the Holy Ghost who produces fruits 
through the man’s action but implants within him no gifts: ‘‘ to localize 
such new powers in the Christian is just the whole Romish contention ” 
(p. 259). The whole saving process is summed up, in a word, in justification, 
and it isa forensic act, attributing to us Christ’s righteousness not producing 
a righteousness of our own—bringing a change in ‘‘ Stellung’’ or ‘* Stand” 
only, not in essence, in qualities or in powers. Accordingly, we remain 
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after as before it and up to our dying day, looked at out of Christ, only the 
impiit whom (as Paul says) God justifies. 

Nor does Dr. Bohl stop here. As the whole saving work is thus objective, 
the doctrine of original sin must be harmonized with it, so that a purely ob- 
jective salvation may suffice to save us from it; and accordingly he teaches 
that the change in man produced by the fall is also only a change in “ Stel- 
lung ’”’—by which he seems to set aside the ordinary doctrine of inherent cor- 
ruption. This conception he considers further valuable for solving the 
problem of Christ’s entrance into our law-place. He thinks it important to 
speak of the incarnation as ‘‘ an entrance into our nature as it stands under 
the imputation of Adam’s sin” (p. 183). Christ, he teaches, ‘* by virtue of 
his birth from a woman has precisely as complete a human nature as we 
have, and as such is partaker of the imputation of Adam’s sin like us all. 
He became in all points like unto his brethren (Heb. ii. 17).”” The ‘ with- 
out sin” (Heb. iv. 15) he explains as occurring in a passage that speaks 
of temptation and as referring to the result; whereas it is nowhere said 
that Jesus was protected from sin through any special divine act. 

Thus we see what a mighty part imputation plays in Dr. Bohl’s 
system. The image of God in which man was created consisted in a ‘ Stel- 
lung ;.”’ the fall was the loss of this ‘* Stellung’’ and entrance into another. 
By imputation from Adam we were born into this new ‘“ Stellung,’’ into 
which Christ also was born; and by the imputation of his righteousness we 
are removed into another “ Stellung.’’ Thus all is by imputation, and all 
concerns changes in relation only. How easy it all is, and how external! 
Man is forgotten in the stream of his activities. Fallen man no longer does 
righteous acts, his deeds are now evil; but he himself is unchanged. 
Redeemed man has the Holy Spirit, but His influence terminates not on the 
man himself, making him good, but on the stream of his activities, making 
them good. ‘Thus again, though the regenerate do holy acts as the frwits of 
the Spirit, they remain themselves the same impii which they were before 
regeneration. One would think on this exposition that it would be the acts, 
not the man, that would be sent to hell; the acts and not the man that 
would be received into glory. 

We must not forget that Dr. Bohl’s purpose is a laudable one. He wishes 
to save the forensic character of justification as the articulus stantis ecclesice. 
Nor can we afford to forget that in his strong pages he points out many valu- 
able truths which we may be in danger of letting slip, and many errors into 
which even orthodox thinking may be in danger of falling. His main thesis 
is of an importance that cannot be exaggerated: and we must be prepared to 
say with him that nothing done by man and nothing done in man enters in 
any way into the grounds of his salvation; that the merits of Chiist imputed 
to us constitute the alone ground of salvation—in its beginning and middle 
and end—and that they need and they admit of no supplementing; that 
“ good works,’’ therefore, are not necessary unto justification, or (with Me- 
lancthon) unto acceptance with God, or unto the obtaining or (with Major) 
retention of salvation, but Christ’s merits alone, freely imputed to us, 
both obtain and retain, both begin and complete our salvation. We must 
confess further that there is a prevailing tendency to put into regeneration 
more than rightly belongs in it; so that were we to take some theologians 
au pied de la lettre we cculd only understand them as including the whole 
saving process in regeneration, out of which its several moments are only 
developed—which would be indeed to dethrone the doctrine of justification 
from its central place. Perhaps a return tothe old phraseology of ‘‘ effectual 
calling ” would be helpful here. Still further, it is to be confessed that sanc- 
tification is often conceived of as only mechanically added to justification ; 

45 
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and as often as a supplement needed to give it saving force; and that the 
indwelling Spirit is often lost sight of behind his gifts. Though we cannot 
deny with Dr. Bohl, that there are such things as gifts of the Spirit, vires 
dative, yet we cannot allow ourselves to be driven to depend on them 
for sanctification, by the alternative, ‘‘ Are we to depend, as justified ones, 
on gifts of Christ or on Christ—on gifts which the Holy Spirit brings with 
him or on the gift which the Holy Spirit himself is?” (p. 275). The Holy 
Spirit does bring gifts with Him, but He is greater than all His gifts; and it is 
on Him, dwelling in our hearts, that we depend for every good work. We 
take it that certain phrases on p. 204 may be looked upon as embodying Dr. 
Bohl’s central contention ; and for our part we are ready to affirm with him 
not their truth merely but their fundamental importance in the Protestant 
system of doctrine. We say heartily with him, “ Thatall that the Christian 
needs is given in one thing, in justification by faith.’? With him we cordially 
concur in the doctrine expressed in the Apology to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, that in the one act of justification all the other acts of God are involved. 
And we accept his added statement: ‘* And all that afterwards happens to 
us (in the third stage of the order of salvation), is here on earth only a pay- 
ment on account (Abschlagszahlung) on the ground of what has happened 
to us in the second stage (2d:xafwae). Only in heaven comes the completeness. 
And just so what happens to us on God’s account, in the first stage (vis éxdhece) 
—the conferring of faith (donatio fidet) and the awaking of repentance (nerd. 
vota, sensu strictissimo)—stands in like manner as the introduction to this act 
of justification, and is immediately (nexu individuo) bound up withit. Indeed, 
vocatio (‘ faith and repentance’) occurs only apparently in chronological 
separation from justificatio; really, it is only logically not effectively and 
chronologically separated from it. And precisely the same is true of glorifi- 
cation, the third part of the order of salvation.”? This is true; it is an admi- 
rable statement of the important fact that the several stages of the saving work 
are so involved in one another that one cannot exist without the others or 
perceptibly before the others. But in the very statement it is asserted that 
there is a beginning and a middle and an end of the saving process—an intro- 
duction to and an issue of justification, the reality of which is just as clear 
as that of justification itself. This ‘‘ calling” that precedes and this “ glori- 
fication ”’ (in which sanctification is included as its earthly prelibation) that 
follows ‘‘ justification ” in Paul’s golden chain, if not separable from it in 
act, are clearly separable from it in thought, and are as real as it is itself. 
And now, if we seek to place our finger on the exact confusion of thought 
which has led Dr. Bohl, in asserting the objective side of salvation, to do 
such scant justice to its subjective side, we think it may be found in an 
insufficient conception of the effects of that very imputation the essential 
nature of which he has so lucidly and so convincingly explained. 1. And 
first, Dr. Boh] does not seem to have grasped with sufficient clearness the 
distinction between the nature and effects of imputation in itself, and the 
nature and effects of the treatment consequent upon imputation. These are 
very different things. In itself, imputation is purely forensic and objective, 
and can affect nothing but relations; and its nature is the same in the impu- 
tation of sin and of righteousness. But the treatment consequent on imputa- 
tion, being the execution of the decree of court and not the decree itself, is no 
longer forensic but efficient, and varies, not with the nature of imputation 
(which is always the same), but with the nature of the thing imputed. The 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his descendants is a purely forensic act and 
produces only a relation. But the relation produced is one of condem- 
nation; and the consequent treatment is the execution of the condem- 
nation or the infliction of the penalty—which penalty is death, inclusive 
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of that spiritual death which we call corruption. Although the imputation 
itself is thus purely objective, its inevitable result is the production, through 
the medium of the consequent treatment, of the subjective effect of corrup- 
tion. Inlike manner, the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to His people 
is a purely objective, forensic act, and in itself produces only a change of 
relation. But this change of relation is the transference of them from a 
position of condemnation into a position of acceptance with God, involving 
the remission of the penalty of their sins and the reckoning to them ofa 
clear title to reward. The inseparable consequent of such an imputation is 
the appropriate actual treatment, involving the actual removal of the pen- 
alty (spiritual death) and the actual bestowal of the reward (which is holi- 
ness). These subjective effects, though not the direct products of imputa- 
tion, are the necessary consequents of this imputation. And had Dr. Bohl 
fairly considered this, he might have escaped the fancied necessity of deny- 
ing the subjective effects in order tosafeguard the objective character of the 
imputation itself; and thus he need not have sacrificed the vires dative and 
nova obedientia on the altar of forensic justification, of which, if it be real, 
they must be the outcome. 2. And secondly, Dr. Bohl has confused, when 
treating of the Incarnation, the imputation of Adam’s sin to his descend- 
ants by ordinary generation, with the imputation of the sins of His people to 
the second Adam. But again, these are very different things, and the 
importance of distinguishing between them cannot be overestimated. Our 
Lord did not come into our law-place, as Dr. Bohl conceives, by taking His 
place beside us under the imputation of Adam’s sin. This would no doubt 
secure what Dr. Bohl wishes it to secure (p. 188)—that ‘‘ he should be looked 
upon and treated by God as one of us,’ and as “an object of wrath (ein 
Strafobject).”? But what we need is not that Christ should be looked upon 
by God as one of us, but as us, not as an object but as the object of His wrath. 
And tothisend He must take His place not beside us, as with us receiving the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, but instead of us as receiving the imputation of 
His people’s sins. Dr. Bohl’s view of the imputation of sin to Christ har- 
monizes much better with the conception of Christ’s work (which he rejects) 
which makes Him an example of wrath than with the Protestant doctrine of 
satisfaction; at the highest, it would point to the patristic doctrine of salva- 
tion by sample, and could never harmonize with that satisfaction doctrine 
which alone affords a sound foundation for the doctrine of justification on 
the ground of an imputed righteousness. And again, if Christ took our law- 
place by being born under the imputation of Adam’s sin, it is impossible to 
preserve Him from participation in the full corruption, which as above 
pointed out is the inseparable consequent of this imputation. For in that 
case, our Lord comes into the world under the provisions of the Covenant of 
Works, and must receive the penalty threatened in the Covenant of Works 
to Adam and all those represented by him. But if, on the other hand, He 
took our law-place by assuming the responsibility of the sins of His people, this 
happens not under the provisions of the Covenant of Works but under the 
provisions of an entirely different covenant, that of Grace. Accordingly 
the consequent treatment is different, viz., that prescribed by the terms of 
the Covenant of Grace; and our Lord does not receive the punishment 
threatened to Adam (which includes spiritual death), but that mode and 
degree of penalty which was agreed upon in the Covenant of Grace as a just 
and sufficient satisfaction for the sins of His people. Asif, under the old 
law, a company were held under contract to deliver a thousand bushels of 
wheat, and a wealthy friend should come to their assistance—not by entering 
the company and becoming bound along with its other members to deliver the 
wheat itself (solutio), but by entering into a new contract with the creditor 
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in their behalf to pay him a full money equivalent for the wheat (satisfactio), 
as the condition of the releasing of the bond. Here is simply a series of 
forensic transactions—but each at each stage and to each party involves its. 
own corresponding consequent treatment. It is obvious that the creditor 
could demand the wheat of the first contractors, but only the money of the 
mediator—on the payment of which the benefits of the canceled debt must 
be conveyed to the company. So inthe case of Christ; it is destructive to 
all right views of both His person and work to confuse His position before 
the law as our substitute to whom our sins are imputed, with our own posi- 
tion under the imputation of Adam’s sin. He takes our law-place, not in the 
sense that He takes a similar place before the law to ours, but in the sense 
that He appears in our stead. 

It is, as we think, through failure to utilize these obvious distinctions that 
Dr. Bohl has seen no way to save the cardinal doctrine of justification by 
faith alone on the ground of the imputed righteousness of Christ, save at 
the cost of the—if not equally precious, yet equally true and important— 
Protestant doctrines of Original Sin, the Incarnation, Regeneration and 


Sanctification. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


THE CHURCH: HER MINISTRY AND SACRAMENTS. Lectures delivered 
on the L. P. Stone Foundation, at Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1890. By Henry J. VAN DYKE, D.D., Pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Brooklyn. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
1890. 8vo, pp. ix, 265. 


Dr. Van Dyke was one of the old men who remained young. He was for- 
tunate in having two bright eyes, his sons, whose reports of current events 
and prevailing tendencies of thought kept him in touch with the active life of 
the day. These sons—the one the honored pastor of the Brick Church, and 
the other an instructor in Princeton Seminary—are affectionately recognized 
by their father in the dedication of his book, as ** the joy and crown of my 
later years.”” To them he was unconsciously indebted for that increasing 
catholicity of spirit and breadth of sympathy, which were evident to all who 
knew him in his maturity. His own pastorate extended beyond the lifetime 
of a generation, and his especial aptitude for ecclesiastical affairs made him 
the dependence of Presbyteries, Synods and General Assemblies. He ap- 
proached the consideration of ‘‘ the Church, her Ministry and Sacraments,” 
with an unusual equipment for the work, and it would be expected that his 
discussion of these important themes would exhibit the wisdom of long expe- 
rience associated with a cordial regard for the perplexities of younger men. 

This expectation is not disappointed. The lectures, seven in number, pre- 
sent the Church as the kingdom of God, the Ministry as an order of divine 
origin, and the Sacraments as distinct means of grace. So far Dr. Van Dyke 
was a high-Churchman ; but not more so than are the statements of the West- 
minster Confession high-Church. At the same time, on all points which are 
not essential to a maintenance of the truth of God’s Word, the author is tol- 
erant of the views of other Christians who do not agree with him. In this 
he confesses that he was a broad-Churchman. ‘There is a fine blending of con- 
viction and feeling, which breaks out at the clove of one of the lectures in 
these eloquent words: ‘‘I am a Presbyterian, not only by birth but by con- 
viction, and yield to no man in loyalty to the denomination in whose service 
my life has been spent, and in whose bosom I hope to die. But I do not ex- 
pect to be a Presbyterian, nor anything of the kind, in heaven; aud as my 
sun grows larger and more mellowed towards its setting, I would gladly ex- 
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change everything that is not essentially Christian for a few of the days of 
heaven on earth in the unity and peace of the Church of God which He hath 
purchased with His own blood.” 

As to the origin and the constitution of the Church, Dr. Van Dyke was satis- 
fied with an exposition of the admirable statement which the Westminster 
Confession contains. This led him to insist that the Church is the kingdom of 
God; that it is designed to be one, even with many members; and that in- 
fants have place in its membership. His notes of the Church are four, and it 
is not easy to see how they can be less exacting. The organization which fails 
to meet them can hardly be called a Church, even with the utmost stretch of 
kind feeling. These essential requirements are: 1. The confession of Jesus 
Christ; 2. An ordained ministry; 38. Faithful preaching of the gospel; 
4. The proper administration of the sacraments. His is the Presbyterian 
position, which certainly is the rebuke not alone of intolerance and sectarian- 
ism, but as well of the perversions and excesses which are countenanced in 
the so-called Catholic Churches, whether Roman, Greek, or Anglican. 

It is in the direction of Recognition, Cooperation, and Federation that Dr. 
Van Dyke looked to see the unity of the visible Church. The signs of the 
times afford many encouragements, and we may believe that at no distant 
date all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity will stand together ‘‘ in 
the unity of the Spirit and the bond of peace.’’ God speed the day ! 

The Presbyterian Church should hold firmly to the validity of her ordina- 
tion. Ordination by Presbytery is of New Testament authority. If any 
ministry is apostolic, a Presbyterian ministry is. Yet the claim is not one of 
exclusiveness. The ministry of other branches of the Church are not disre- 
garded, even by a suggestion of invalidity. They are made welcome, and 
enter into our fellowship and work with no demands of reordination im- 
posed. The New Testament and Church History are clear in their statements 
on this subject, and it is refreshing to read Dr. Van Dyke’s calm, dignified, 
and courteous lectures on the ministry. 

Exception will doubtless be taken to the author’s views on the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, although they are strictly Calvinistic. He recognizes 
this sacrament as a divinely-appointed means of grace, and insists that to the 
devout participant there is a real although mystical presence of our adorable 
Lord and Saviour. The common Zwinglian view of the Supper, which makes 
it simply a commemorative feast, has robbed the Lord’s Supper of very much 
of its sanctity and helpfulness. We need to return to a more spiritual esti- 
mate, even at the expense of being called Sacramentarians. But never mind 
the word; the truth is what we must hold to. The Lord’s Supper is an 
especial service in which there is an especial manifestation of the Loid Jesus 
Himself. This is the teaching of the Standards of the Presbyterian Church, 
from which, alas, there are many and frequent departures, through fear of 
superstition. A return to the faith of the fathers and the Calvinistic re- 
formers would bring our Church into harmony with this section of our ven- 
erable Confession. 

We find in these admirable lectures very few points to criticise. They are 
a splendid product of a well-disciplined mind, whose thought has long time 
been surrendered to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Our students are fortu- 
nate in having such a manual to direct them in their studies, and pastors will 
be strengthened by their reading of these discussions. In some respects, the 
Presbyterian Church occupies a position which is central to this question of 
Church union, and Dr. Van Dyke’s book may be accepted as our definition 
of terms. If it shall serve to make evident our loyalty to God’s Word and 
our desire to recognize all Christ’s disciples, it will occupy an important 
place in ecclesiastical literature. 

Englewood, N. J. Henry M. Booru. 
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LANDMARKS OF NEW TESTAMENT MORALITY. By the Rev. GEORGE 
MATHESON, M.A., D.D., Minister to the Parish of St. Bernard’s, Edin- 
burgh. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. 


This volume belongs to what may be called the mediation literature be- 
tween Christianity and the philosophpy of Herbert Spencer. In 1885, its 
author published a work entitled Can the Old Faith Live with the New? The 
answer given to the question was in the affirmative, which might possibly 
have been satisfactory to the advocates of both faiths; but the ground on 
which the answer was based—which was in effect, though not exactly in 
form, that the new is the true in which the old must be merged—was satis- 
factory neither to so-called scientist nor to theologian. In the words of the 
author: ‘‘ It was assailed as inimical to the popular religious view. The 
point on which it was thought to be most at variance with that view was on 
the subject of the miraculous.” These criticisms led Dr. Matheson to accept 
an invitation from the Homiletic Magazine to prepare the first of a series of 
papers, in 1886, ‘‘ in the nature of an Eirenikon.’’ This paper is entitled 
‘*¢* Evolution in Relation to Miracle.’’ In this he unfolds his views regarding 
the “‘ supernatural.’? Regarding a miracle he says: ‘* A miracle can only exist 
in relation to certain spheres of being; there can be no absolute violation of 
universal law.’’ ‘ I should define a miracle in the Christian sense to be the 
initial stage of that process by which a lower law is transcended by a higher 
law ”’ (p. 8). ‘‘ A miracle is not the transcendence of a lower by a higher law, 
but it is the initial stage in that process of transcendence ’’ (p. 10). This is 
the residuum. On this basis it becomes an easy rhetorical task to reconcile 
miracles with Spencerism. This greater task accomplished, the purpose 
of the present volume is the lesser one of the reconciliation of the Scriptural 
code of morality with the new ethics. This purpose is carried out in four- 
teen chapters of pretty persistent wresting of the Scriptures from the natu- 
ral and accepted sense. The fatal objection to the whole procedure is that it 
prejudices the cause of truth by assuming a false or unverified hypothesis to 
be the truth, and then warping God’s Word into agreement with it. The 
new morality is essentially the morality of materialism,of sensationalism, of 
animalism. It has no basis in God and no legitimate place for God, and is 
therefore essentially antagonistic to that Christian system whose foundation 
for moral obligation is in God, and whose law is the will of God. In fine, 
the author has imposed upon himself a task at once unnecessary and inexpe- 
dient. Many striking things are said by the aa ; indeed, the rhetoric is as 
perfect as the thought is perverse. 

Minneapolis, Minn. DANIEL S. GREGORY. 


The following books also require notice: 

The Oracles of God. Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent of Biblical 
Inspiration and on the Special Significance of the Old Testament Scriptures 
at the resent Time. With two Appendices. By W. Sanday, M.A., D.D., 
LL.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis; Fellow of Exeter College ; 
Oxford Preacher at Whitehall. Crown 8vo, pp. x, 147. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1891.) Dr. Sanday here comes forward as 
the advocate of that change in the conception of the Bible which he thinks 
to be involved in the “‘ results” claimed to be established by the prevalent 
school of Old Testament criticism, and appropriately dedicates his book to 
his colleagues in the Exegetical chairs at Oxford, Profs. Driver, Cheyne and 
Margoliouth. It goes without saying that the book is written from a stand- 
point of adequate knowledge, entire devotion to truth, and real concern for 
religion. Much of it is simply a plea for the right and duty of criticism, to 
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which all true lovers of the Bible will say a hearty Amen. No one will trust 
himself to the teaching of a book which is not subject to criticism, and which 
will not endure criticism ; only so can he satisfy himself that he has in it the 
very Word of God. It is, perhaps, not so unnatural as it is unfortunate 
that Dr. Sanday confounds the proposition that criticism is a right and a 
duty, with the very different one that the prevalent methods and results of 
Old Testament criticism are right, and that it is our duty to accept them at 
least provisionally ; to which we demur in the name of criticism itself. Nor 
can we look upon the effort, in view of these results, to construct a doctrine 
of the nature and extent of Biblical inspiration as either happily conceived 
or satisfactorily executed. Dr. Sanday’s fine instincts lead him here in the 
right direction, but he stops short of the conclusions to which this path must 
conduct him. Nothing could be better than his outline of the consciousness of 
the sacred writers themselves, as given in the fourth lecture, and nothing could 
be truer than the words in which he sums it up (p. 62): ‘‘ The Biblical writers 
were convinced that the words which they spoke were put into their mouths 
by God. .... The Spirit of the Lord took hold of them and made them for 
the time being His organs. This was their own belief.” This self-witness, 
as Dr. Sanday correctly sees, ‘‘is the true starting-point for a really critical 
inquiry into the nature of Biblical inspiration.’’ It is, perhaps, because Dr. 
Sanday does not take his starting-point from it, but prefixes three lectures on . 
the human element in the Bible, that he fails to catch the real relations of 
the human and the divine, and (not so much exaggerates, which would 
scarcely be possible, as) misconceives the human element as ‘* encroaching ’” 
on the divine, and as at times supplanting the divine entirely. The theory 
of inspiration to which he is thus led, is the old one of graduated inspiration 
(pp. 74, 75), the only direct evidence for which that he quotes being, how- 
ever, certain phrases of 1 Cor. vii in a misinterpretation which we had 
thought no longer possible. He adds, indeed, ‘‘ It happens that the apostle 
does not elsewhere graduate his precepts in the same explicit manner, but we 
can well believe that he did so tacitly,’"—a remark the scientific stringency 
of which we do not perceive. The Biblical doctrine is that the whole of the 
sacred writings is prophetic in character and of prophetic authority and inspi- 
ration: and therefore Paul declares that “‘ every Scripture ” is ‘* God-inspired,’’ 
a passage with which Dr. Sanday will have to make account in the assertion 
that many Scriptures are not inspired; and therefore our Lord declares that 
the Scriptures cannot be broken. Thus, once we settle the Canon—which does 
not rest, as Dr. Sanday (p. 95) thinks, on the consciousness of the Church, but 
on the gift of God through the apostles—and we settle everything. Dr. San- 
day is too good a scholar and too earnest an inquirer to pass by tise difficulty 
which the new view raises as to the trustworthiness of our Lord’s assertions. 
He perceives that ‘‘ the question involved is nothing less than the authority 
of our Lord Himself” (p. 103). He does not seek, as some have absurdly 
done, to minimize our Lord’s testimony, and he apparently accepts the trans- 
mission of it as satisfactory; he rejects all theories of accommodation ; he is 
thus shut up to a theory of kenosis. But not only is this negatived by the 
New Testament evidence as to the state of our Lord’s mind and the amount 
and kind of his knowledge, but it comes near to practically taking away our 
Lord. Let the mind once settle on this result: that our Lord on earth not 
merely was ignorant of some mysteries and confe-sed His ignorance, but 
shared the erroneous points of view of His contemporaries and gave expres- 
sion to their errors; and we may not merely be able to discount His testi- 
mony to the Old Testament Scriptures, but may also find it not easy to refuse 
to discount His testimony to His Messiahship, to His relation to God, to the 
nature of His work, or to His saving purpose and powers. Let us look before 
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we leap.—Reason and Authority in Religion. By J. Macbride Sterrett, 
D.D., Professor in Ethics and Apologetics in Seabury Divinity School. 12mo, 
pp. xiii, 184. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1891.) Two essays in which 
Dr. Sterrett, like a good Hegelian, seeks to rest our certitude in religion 
proximately on the communal Christian consciousness and ultimately on God 
as the immanent reason in the Church. ‘‘ The Church is objective, authori- 
tative reason for every Christian Submission to its authority is the 
rational submergence of immediate subjective undeveloped individualism in 
the whole historic life of the great brotherhood of a common Lawgiver and 
Father” (p. 176). Dr. Sterrett avoids the narrow ecclesiasticism commonly 
the outgrowth of this theory by a more inclusive definition of the Church 
as comprehensive of ‘*the whole of the faithful in every form of instituted 
Christianity ” (p. 100). But he does not avoid the depreciation of the Scrip- 
tures inherent in the theory. He consistently regards them as the product 
of the Church: *‘ The Bible, like the Creeds, is the product of the Church” 
(p. 88); ‘the Bible is the Church’s record of the historical revelation upon 
which it is founded” (p. 59); the Church “is the author of the Creed and 
the Bible” (p. 24). It is characteristic of this point of view to speak of 
belief embracing ‘‘ the Bible and the Creeds,”’ as if they were coérdinate, and 
of the ‘‘ Christian community producing the Faith” (p. 158). We will have 
no creeds, however, which are additional to the Bible, but only such as are, 
and only so far as they are, drawn from the Bible. And we will have no 
Faith which the Christian community ‘‘ produces.”’ Nor will this drive us 
into the crass individualism of Dr. Martineau, so ably criticised by Dr. 
Sterrett. Nor is the alternative a divine absence or a Hegelian development 
(p. 161). But the nature of the development of doctrine out of the Biblical 
revelation, through a divine guidance of the Church, cannot be stated and 
argued in this brief notice. We certainly believe in the divine immanence 
(we prefer to say the constant guidance of the Holy Ghost), and in the logic 
of Christian history, and that ‘‘ the human spirit through eighteen centuries 
has no more been abandoned by God than has nature” (p. 161); but we do 
not believe that, therefore, ‘‘ the real at any time is the rational for that 
time,” or that, therefore, ‘‘ might makes right’ (p. 170). We believe in the 
inspiration of Paul, but not in that of Hegel (p. 168).——The Bible Verified. 
By the Rev. Andrew W. Archibald. With an Introductory Nete by Prof. 
Ransom B. Welch, D.D., LL.D., of Auburn Theological Seminary. 16mo, 
pp. 215. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
school Work, 1890.) Mr. Archibald must be an exceedingly interesting 
preacher. His little book, made up, as he tells us, of sermons preached in 
the ordinary course of his pastorate, does great credit to his scholarship, force 
of thought and expression, and helpfulness in teaching. It is apologetic in 
conception and constitutes a very valuable popular treatise on the evidences of 
the trustworthiness of the Bible. Nevertheless, we have some things against 
it. Historical exactness is not always preserved in details; e. q., in chapters 
ii and iii, on the Bible in manuscript and in English, a number of petty cor- 
rections could be made. We may note, merely by way of samples: p. 26, 
the cost of a book in ancient times is very much exaggerated—probably books 
*‘in print,” as we would say, cost little or nothing more a volume in Rome 
in Augustus’ day than in London now; p. 29, fragments of Homer exist 
many centuries older than the sixth century; p. 36, the remark as to the 
Sinaitic manuscript is hardly just to Tischendorf; p. 40, the remark as to 
‘Grecian supremacy ”’ is liable to misunderstanding, and it is hardly true 
that all translations have been ‘‘ violently opposed at first ;’’ p. 42, the date 
of Tyndale’s New Testament is 1525. The apologetical attitude has now 
aud then betrayed the author into undesirable concessions, as, e. g., in the 
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rationalizing explanations of Joshua’s miracle of the sun standing still (p. 
83). We consider the position taken as to the origin of the Canon in the first 
chapter wholly unhistorical: it was the Canon, not the conception of the 
Canon, that grew; and the Canon was made not by the general religious con- 
sciousness of after ages selecting divine books, but by the gradual gift of 
divine books to the Church. The New Testament, for example, decidedly 
was ‘*compiled by the apostles,’? which the author denies (p. 17). The uni- 
versality of the acceptance of this Canon is another matter. The unhistori- 
cal nature of the conception of the author is illustrated by a little oscillation 
of view. He is found, after all, to believe in a Canon from the apostles’ 
day (p. 20), but thinks of this list as including the Apocrypha which needed 
to be ‘dropped out,’’ and excluding the Antilegomena, which needed to *‘ be 
admitted.”” The exact opposite is the truth. Any one who will read six 
pages of Irenzus, for example, will forever lay aside the theory of the for- 
mation of the Canon by the ‘‘ Christian consciousness ;”’ it was the historic 
tradition of apostolic gift that always was its principle. The chapter on 
Inspiration has suffered from lack of precision in the definition and use of 
terms. The author’s conception of inspiration and revelation alike has been 
injured by the failure to distinguish them ; both come near to being confused 
with a process of intuition (p. 54), and he is led to adopt in terms the old 
theory of graded inspiration (p. 57) thereby. The varying amount ‘of spir- 
itual element’ in the Scriptures does not depend, however, on inspiration in | 
the precise sense, but on other divine processes, inspiration contributing only 
truth. It is the same confusion that leads him astray in the matter of in- 
errancy (pity that he did not substitute here and develop the more satisfac- 
tory statement on p. 91). Busying himself with the query whether errors in 
minutiew would be inconsistent with the value of the Bible as a guide of life, 
he forgets to ask whether they would be inconsistent with the Bible’s own 
doctrine of inspiration. <A little more New Testament theology and a little 
less a priori reasoning would be in place here.——The Living Christ and the 
Four Gospels. By R. W. Dale, LL.D., Birmingham. 12mo, pp. xii, 299. 
(London : Hodder & Stoughton; New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1890.) 
This is an altogether admirable and wholesome book. It undertakes to 
answer the question why faith survives in the hearts of simple and unlearned 
men, as well as in the hearts of men of culture and learning, in these days of 
varied, incessant and formidable assault on the Scriptures. The answer is 
twofold: first, because, whatever may have been its original ground, faith 
has verified itself in the personal experience of Christian people; secondly, 
because the representation of Christ in the four gospels appeals immediately 
to the heart and mind, and evidences itself apart from any question of its 
origin. These arguments are sound and are most convincingly and richly 
stated and illustrated. The first is the argument from experience developed 
by Paul in Rom. v. 1 (we read éyoyev), or the subjective argument. The 
second is the compressed statement of the internal evidence. The two together 
are the forms through which the lestimonium Spiritus Sancti operates, in its 
two aspects which Dr. Simon calls (not very helpfully) the practical and 
intellectual (Bibliotheca Sucra, January, 1891, p. 29). Although he does not 
use the term, Dr. Dale is thus simply urging very satisfactorily the doctrine 
of the testimonium Spiritus Sancti. Two things only need to be remembered : 
this is a testimony and not a revelation from the Holy Spirit, and presupposes 
the gospel as known—“ faith cometh of hearing, and hearing by the Word 
of God ;”’ and the testimony of the Spirit is limited to the essence of the gos- 
pel, and does not extend to its form. Dr. Dale is in no danger of forgetting 
either. He everywhere speaks of the faith which begets the evidencing expe- 
rience as faith in a known Christ, while rightly pointing out that this involves 
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only that Christ shall be known, not that the whole story concerning Him 
shall be known. ‘‘To have faith in Christ is one thing; to have a sound 
opinion about the authorship of a book is another thing altogether... .. 
It is by faith in Christ that men are saved, not by a belief that Matthew wrote 
the first gospel ”’ (p. 36). Wherever enough is known of Christ to enable men 
to look to Him for salvation there is salvation, and its fruits in the heart, 
and the assurance by which the Spirit witnesses that our trust is not in vain, 
nor Him in whom we have trusted a delusion. The saving Word of God is 
the preached Christ. The relation of this preached Word to the written 
Word, which is not only its norm but its source, Dr. Dale does not discuss ; 
we may be permitted to refer the reader to the Presbyterian Review for July, 
1889, p. 504 sg. The recognition of the limitation of the testimony of the 
Spirit to the essential rather than to the formal Word is not permitted by Dr. 
Dale to obscure the necessity of vindicating the trustworthiness of the Scrip- 
tures: ‘‘ But though faith in the Lord Jesus may remain firm, while the his- 
torical trustworthiness of the only story that has come down to us of His 
earthly ministry is regarded as uncertain, Christian life and thought suffer 
a loss which cannot be measured ”’ (p. 83). Accordingly, the last and largest 
section of the book is devoted to an admirable résumé, chiefly founded on Dr. 
Lightfoot’s examination of Supernatural Ieligion, of the historical evidence 
of the trustworthiness of the gospels. Thus the argument is justly rounded. 
For the third reason, why men continue to believe in this age of attack on 
the Scriptures, is that the attack is unsuccessful. It is the manifold, twisted 
cord of the external, the internal and the subjective evidences, sealed by the 
testimony of the Spirit, that measures the strength of the Christian position. 
We feel that we cannot commend Dr. Dale’s book more highly than it 
deserves.— Discussions by Robert L. Dabney, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Texas, and for many years Professor 
of Theology in Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. Edited by C. R. 
Vaughan, D.D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church of New Providence, Va. 
Vol.i: Theological and Evangelical. 8vo, pp. xix, 728. (Richmond, Va.: 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1890.) Our Southern brethren are 
well advised to honor their great men by collected editions of their minor 
works. Dr. Dabney’s occasional writings are, moreover, of permanent value 
and worthy of the substantial form in which they are now republishing. 
We call attention to them here only provisionally, and reserve an extended 
review until the issue is more complete. A word or two only on the editing. 
In a sense, this has been complete; especially valuable will be the full Index 
appended to the volume. Ina sense it has been too complete; the laudatory 
** Biographical Sketch ”’ that is prefixed must be as distasteful to Dr. Dabney 
himself as it is out of place in a body of collected writings published before 
the author has completed that valuable work for God and truth which we all 
hope he will be spared yet many years to continue. In still another sense, it 
is incomplete. We need to be told where and when each of the papers first 
saw the light, in order to estimate them aright; and surely some principle of 
arrangement might have been adopted which would avoid the appearance of 
confusion which the present order (or disorder) gives. Dr. Dabney’s strong 
and acute criticisms and arguments will furnish us a text for some later 
remarks, Calvinism Contrary to God’s Word and Man’s Moral Nature. 
By D. Fisk Harris. 12mo, pp. 419. (Harmar, Ohio: The Author, 1890.) 
It is refreshing in these days of mixed faiths to read an author who is an 
Arminian and knows it. Mr. Harris’ method is the fair one of first develop- 
ing the tenets of Calvinism by quotations from accredited Calvinistic authors 
and then seeking to controvert them; though the result would have been 
more satisfactory if the authors selected were in all cases more broadly repre- 
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sentative, and if the logical analyses were more perfect. The gravamen of 
the charge that is brought against Calvinism is that it makes God’s omnipo- 
tence the governing principle of the divine procedure (p. 75), a charge cer- 
tainly not capable of being made against Mr. Harris, who does not hesitate 
to limit God’s omnipotence (p. 278) in the interests of free-will. The flaw of 
the book, which vitiates too much of its argumentation, is its fondness for 
“undistributed middles.”” Thus, when arguing as to the sincerity of God’s 
free offer of salvation it confuses the senses of ‘ desire” and ‘‘ intention ” 
under the one word ‘ will’ (p. 67 sq.), though it does not seem so difficult to 
understand that one may sincerely desire what he cannot get his consent to 
produce. So it confuses the universal offer of the gospel with an offer to 
the non-elect as such (p. 73), though Chalmers had just before been quoted 
(p. 66) to the effect that the offer is made to no class, but to men as such. 
So, too, it confuses *‘ decree” with “efficiency,” as if God did not need “to 
execute his decrees” (p. 92); ‘‘ good opportunities’ are taken at once in an 
objective and a subjective sense to oppose the doctrine of inability (p. 193); 
inability is allowed to vibrate between a physical and a moral sense (p. 195); 
“shall not’? is undistributed between a future and a prohibitive sense (p. 
203); ‘‘foresight”’ is played on (p. 223) without distinguishing foresight 
of possible and actual; and the like. Now and then an insufficient 
acquaintance with theological nomenclature and opinion comes out; e. g., 
no Calvinist ever taught that the non-elect are condemned irrespective of 
their wicked deeds or character (p. 205); Gill is far from ‘ peculiar” in 
distinguishing between “ preterition ’? and ‘“ predamnation ” (p. 215); 
Dick is wholly misunderstood (pp. 217, 218), so that the comments miss the 
point; and the whole section beginning on page 217 is based on the gross mis- 
apprehertsion that sublapsarians and supralapsarians differ as to the sover- 
eignty of preterition, this being one of the points on which they expressly 
agree. The intention of the book is thus much better than its performance. 
It is interesting to observe that appeal has to be made to so-called false Jew- 
ish views of God, in the Bible, to escape the Scriptural proof of the Calvinistic 
position (pp. 228, 229).——Calvinism and Evangelical Arminianism. Com- 
pared as to Election, Reprobation, Justification and Related Doctrines. 
By John L. Girardeau, Professor of Systematic Theology in Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, South Carolina. 12mo, pp. viii, 574. (Columbia, S. C.: 
W.J. Duffie; New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 1890.) The antidote 
comes with the bane. Although it is too little to say of Dr. Girardeau’s 
massive and complete argument that we have in it a thorough refutation 
beforehand of Mr. Harris’ attack on Calvinism just mentioned. Every line 
in this book gives proof not only of the practiced controversialist, but also of 
the sound thinker and the trained theologian. The Arminian case, on the 
points discussed, is presented with fairness and examined with candor. The 
Calvinistic position is moderately stated and vindicated from Scripture and 
reason so solidly that it would seem to us impossible to read the book without 
conviction. In these days, when men seem to be confused as to election and 
reprobation, and even good Calvinists appear almost ready to yield the dis- 
tinguishing doctrine of their system to Arminianism or semi-Arminianism, 
it would be a blessing if all could be persuaded to read this delightfully con- 
secutive book with diligence and care. The only serious fault we can find 
with it is that the several sections of the argument are not always sutficiently 
distinguished from one another to the eye; so that the reading is rendered 
sometimes unnecessarily hard.— Christus Mediator. By Charles Elliott, 
D.D., Professor of Hebrew in Lafayette College. 12mo, pp. 145. (New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1891.) Dr. Elliott’s leisure moments gather 
honey; he has given us here a pleasant little book breathing the very spirit 
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of quiet meditation, which will not, indeed, advance the knowledge of the 
subject, but which will aid all to realize the truth. The main portion of the 
book is given to the discussion of the doctrines of the Logos and the Person 
of Christ. We do not think the classification on pages 58 and 62 helpful. 
We do not believe that popg7 in Phil. ii. 6 sq. is to be equated with the 
“equality with God” (p. 85). We do not believe that Christ would have 
been incarnated had there been no sin (p. 96). But on the other hand, we do 
believe in the impeccability of Christ (p. 93), and we sympathize with the 
author’s views on the best mode of stating the doctrine of the Covenant. 
We should like to see this book in the hands of every educated member of 
the Church.—Dr. Martin Luther’s simmtliche Schriften. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Joh. Georg Walch. Zwanzigster Band: Reformations-Schriften. 
Streitigkeiten mit den Sacramentirern und anderen Schwirmern. Aufs Neue 
herausgegeben im Auftrag des Ministeriums der deutschen ev.-luth. Synode 
von Missouri, Ohio und anderen Staaten. 4to, pp. viii, 70, and coll. 2407. 
(St. Louis: Lutherische Concordia-Verlag [M. C. Barthel, Agent], 1890.) 
The twentieth volume of this noble new edition of Luther’s Works, in Ger- 
man, sustains the high character both in book-making and in editorial care 
and skill which the former issues have Jed us to expect for it (see this 
REVIEW, i, 689). This volume contains the controversies on the sacrament 
with Carlstadt and the Swiss, as well as those with the enthusiasts, and with 
the Jews and Turks. Prof. Hoppe has carefully restored the text of the 
treatises throughout, translated some of the Latin writings anew into German, 
corrected many dates, bettered the arrangement in a few cases, and, as he 
thinks, established one new historical fact of importance, viz., that Luther 
hid Carlstadt for some months in his house, where, indeed, Prof. Hoppe 
thinks Carlstadt’s Explanation of his Teaching on the Sacrament was com- 
posed! This he justly considers would be a shining proof that Luther not 
only brought back the gospel to the light of day, but also brightly exempli- 
fied it in his life. This volume contains much of Luther’s most important 
dogmatic work ; and it is edited in a manner which is above praise. The 
addition at the end of a glossary of difficult and antiquated words is only one 
of the indications of the careful and helpful editing ——Institutes of the 
Christian Religion. By Emanuel V. Gerhart, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Systematic and Practical Theology in the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church, Lancaster, Pa. With an Introduction by Philip Schaff, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. Vol.i. 8vo, pp. xxvii, 754. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, 1891.) The first volume alone of this thoughtful and scholarly work 
has as yet appeared. A full review of it will be delayed until the work is 
completed. Meanwhile we cannot refrain from expressing the sorrow it 
brings us to note how entirely, as it begins to seem, one of the chief schools 
of our sister Church has drifted from the old Reformed theology into the 
arms of the modern Vermitielungstheologie, called here, euphemistically, 
** Christological.’? Dr. Gerhart speaks of Calvinism from without. The 
last number (July, 1891) of The Reformed Quarterly Review, edited by 
Drs. Appel and Titzel, not only gives us an Inaugural Address of Prof. 
J. C. Bowman, recently elected Professor of New Testament Exegesis at 
Lancaster, breathing the same spirit and written from the same standpoint ; 
but in noticing Dr. Gerhart’s book tells us plainly: ‘‘In order to justify 
its separate existence as a denomination, it was felt that this Church 
should be able to present a phase of Christian truth peculiarly its 

The work of developing this theology began under the earlier 
professors in her Theological Seminary, Drs. Rauch, Nevin and Schaff, and 
was carried forward on the foundation then laid by their successors. The 
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leading principle adopted was that brought out by the leading German theo- 
logians since the time of Schleiermacher, the principle that makes the living 
person of Christ the centre and norm as well as the source of Christianity.’’ 
It seems to be true, therefore, that the replacement of the old Reformed the- 
ology by Schleiermacherism at the oldest school of the (German) Reformed 
Church is complete. The only pleasure we can take in it is to note that the 
Reformed Quarterly thinks this theology still peculiarly the property of its 
Church. May it not spread! We are led to ask in passing, however, whether 
it will be universally regarded as an adequate reason for developing a new 
theology, that a Church needs a new theology “ in order to justify its sepa- 
rate existence as a denomination.”’ 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


PAPERS ON PREACHING. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. 


A series of papers on preaching, by men who have attained distinction, 
reprinted from the Homiletic Magazine. These papers are naturally of 
unequal merit, though nearly every one has a merit of its own. 

The first essay, by the Bishop of Huron, emphasizes the need of a ministry 
which believes in Jesus Christ, is baptized with the Holy Ghost, courageous 
and outspoken for the truth and not yielding to the worldly clamor to lower 
the tone of the gospel to conform to the demand of the unregenerate. The 
bishop’s experience has evidently led to the conclusion that it is easier to get 
the world into the Church than to get it out again; a consideration which in 
not a few directions might well give us pause. 

Dr. Rainey, in his ‘‘ Topics for Preaching,” attempts to account for the 
alleged reluctance of young ministers to choose evangelical themes in preach- 
ing. A part of this he traces to their desire to have something fresh for a 
subject—which is undoubtedly easier than a fresh treatment of an old sub- 
ject; a part also to the weariness experienced by themselves in listening to the 
conventional treatment of such themes by older divines. Another reason 
alleged is the marked need of ethical preaching. Yet, asin the experience of 
Chalmers, to whom he refers, ethical results follow not so much on ethical as 
on evangelical preaching. The morality that is not rooted in spirituality is 
not the good seed in good ground. Any morality not sending its roots into 
love and God must be stunted. Moral topics should be treated, the Doctor 
contends, in their relation to the kingdom of God; never as though these 
interests overshadowed the importance of being in Christ. 

There is a well-studied paper on ‘‘ Parrhesia in Preaching,’’ which might 
have been somewhat condensed. The constituent elements of Parrhesia are 
fullness of speech in all openness and boldness, recognizing that ‘‘ each time 
we preach, the Lord Jesus is a hearer, nor can we speak in His name without 
speaking in His ear.’”? Where it comes, self is swallowed up in a holy 
enthusiasm, and the feeblest becomes irresistible. ‘‘ Rural Preaching’? empha- 
sizes the need of guidance, of edification, as equally urgent with ‘‘ evangel- 
izing,’’ a consideration pressing upon us at a time when evangelists are 
multiplying, and when the spiritual increase of the churches cannot be 
estimated by the number of the “‘half-converted ”’ who are rushed into the 
Church as the advertisement, if not the ‘fruit of their labors.’”? An admir- 
able axiom for preaching is quoted: ‘‘ First to get into your subject, then to 
get your subject into yourself, and lastly to get your subject into your 
hearers.”” The paper on ‘‘ Expression in Preaching ” is admirable. The style 
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is nervous, tone familiar, illustration abundant and apposite, and the whole 
eminently practical and helpful. It is worthy of careful study by the major- 
ity of our preachers whose manner belittles their matter, destroying largely 
the effectiveness of their message. Not infrequently they preach as if Dives 
had had his will and one had come back from the dead. This deadness abso- 
lutely fails to convey adequately the message in sermon or Scripture. The 
wretched reading of the minister may in part account for the growing ten- 
dency to responsive reading, the most unintelligent method which could 
well be devised to convey anything worthy of consideration. 

Prof. Fisher speaks a kind word for old sermons. Certainly if the sermons 
were born out of some peculiar experiences in the man’s own life, and so 
carry in them something of his life-blood, he can never again so feel the 
truth he then preached from his utmost soul, nor can he ever again come so 
near to those passing through like experiences; and if he must preach a 
second time on these topics, the old will be better than the new. 

There are in all ten papers; the last, on ‘‘ Effective Preaching,’’ being a 
contribution from the editor of the Magazine. 

Auburn. T. G. DARLING. 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R. 
S.E., F.G.S. New York: James Pott & Co. 


The brilliant gifts of the author of Natural Law in the Spiritual World are 
manifest in this little homily on the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. By 
no means a classic in style, it has still a touching simplicity and earnestness 
of speech, and at times a literary grace, which secure it a wide circle of 
appreciative readers. 

It is deplorable—though not surprising, in view of certain passages in 
Natural Law—that Prof. Drummond, instead of maintaining, as Paul 
does, the harmonious though antithetic relation between faith and love, 
should disparage the former for the sake of the latter, and in the same vein 
decry theology, creeds and even Bibles (p. 63). Admirers of his sermons 
might profitably ponder Jonathan Edwards’ Christian Love, whose searching 
analysis of the matter is a wholesome corrective to the present fashion of 
glorifying Life by crucifying Truth. The greatest thing in the world would 
speedily become the least, if torn from its root connection with faith that 
worketh by love. 

Allegheny, Pa. JOHN Fox. 


Tue ALL-FATHER. Sermons preached in a Village Church by the Rev. 
P. H. NEWNHAM, with a Preface by ‘‘ EpNA LYALL.’ London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1889. 


This is a collection of fourteen sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, and of eight 
“‘ten-minute sermons,’’ so called. They are introduced to the public by 
‘* Edna Lyall,” the well-known novelist, and are dedicated by the widow of 
the author ‘‘ to all those who have ever valued his teaching, and now lovingly 
cherish his memory.”’ 

We are told in the introduction that ‘‘ these sermons were all preached in 
a country church”? in England. If such sermons as these are acceptable and 
useful in English village churches, we shall have to revise our notions about 
“the English peasantry.’ Certainly the men who heard these sermons 
could not have been like Tennyson’s ** Northern Farmer’ when he said of a 
preacher, ‘‘ I eerd un a bummin awaay loike a buzzard-clock ower my yead.” 
They might well have been preached to one of our village audiences. which 
are often more intelligent and thoughtful than some city congregations. 
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Many a young and old candidate has found this out, to his surprise perhaps, 
if not to his disappointment. No apology need have been made in the intro- 
duction for ‘‘ their extreme simplicity.” It is one of their principal attrac- 
tions. The style is as clear as the thought. The preacher gave his people 
no mere platitudes. He must have made his hearers think. 

Scores of sermons on the Lord’s Prayer have been published. There 
seems to be noend of them. Yet this is not unaccountable, for the pools in 
this valley of Baca are full of refreshing draughts. The Lord’s Prayer ex- 
emplifies the truth that no matter how familiar many passages of the Divine 
Word may be, it seems as if they could never be understood completely, and 
may be applied with endless variety. 

We have compared these sermons with those of F. D. Maurice, on the 
Lord’s Prayer, preached in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, and with the sermons 
of Newman Hall on the same subject, preached in Christ’s Church, Lam- 
beth; and with those of our own Dr. H. J. Van Dyke, preached in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn; and these, though preached in an English 
village church, do not suffer by the comparison. They are not as abstruse as 
those of Maurice, but much more clear and direct and satisfactory. If 
Maurice had preached where Newnham did, both he and his readers might 
have found it to their advantage. They are not as voluminous and exhaus- 
tive as those of Newman Hall, yet more suggestive. They are not as com- 
plete and satisfactory as Dr. Van Dyke’s, yet, so far as they go, they are as 
thoughtful and genuine. 

The first sermon, from the text ‘* After this manner, therefore, pray ye’’ 
(Matt. vi. 9) considers the Lord’s Prayer as a whole, admitting that on the 
first occasion of its delivery our Lord taught these words, not so much as a 
form “to be recited in the actual words which He used, but rather as a pat- 
tern or model, in accordance with which we should endeavor to frame our 
petitions.’? But our author would have us believe that when (Luke xi) our 
Lord delivered it to his disciples the second time, because they were dis- 
satisfied with the prayer He had taught them already, He could then do no 
better than repeat the prayer He had taught two years before, commanding 
them now to use it as a set form. So our preacher would teach us that this 
prayer is to be for all believers both a suggestive model and a fixed form. 
We prefer rather the explanation of Melville that on both occasions it was 
given as a model only: on its first delivery a model for public occasions; on 
the second, for private devotions. But we are pleased to notice that in these 
sermons by a liturgist it is admitted, for once, that the Lord’s Prayer is not 
invariably a fixed form, to be “‘ said,’’ appropriately or not, on all possible 
occasions. The first sermon also, truthfully and earnestly, calls attention 
to the Lord’s Prayer as an encouraging example of ‘‘ child like boldness and 
simple hearted familiarity,’ and as rebuking the too frequent selfishness and 
exclusiveness of our prayer. 

While all the subsequent discourses, which discuss in succession the parts 
of the prayer, are interesting and profitable, they have some characteristics 
which we cannot approve altogether. We find here, as we do in many ser- 
mons of the day, an exaltation of one codrdinate truth at the expense of the 
other. Preachers just now often seem to think it necessary to deny: one 
coordinate truth in order to affirm the other. When urging the importance 
of Christian living, why should the preacher deny, sometimes with a sneer, 
the value of Christian thinking? Why deny the importance of a systematic, 
doctrinal belief while urging the duty of a Christian life, when the two 
are, not only coordinate, but often hold to each other the relation of cause 
and effect? While comparing two equally important Christian duties, 
preachers deny one in order to emphasize the other, when both are equally 
obligatory. ‘‘ What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
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We find in these sermons the same misleading practice. In the fifth ser- 
mon, on the Fatherhood of God, our author answers three questions: ‘*‘ What 
is heaven ?”’ ** When is heaven ?’”’ ‘‘ Where is heaven ?”? In his reply, he 
affirms with emphatic earnestness that heaven is not a place but a state ; not 
a future place, but ‘ta present state of heart which people may enter into 
now and here.” ‘The notion of a far-off heaven is one of the heirlooms of 
heathendom.”’ 

But are we not taught plainly in the Scriptures that heaven is both a place 
and astate? ‘*I go to prepare a place for you’’ (John xiv, 2). Was not the 
ascension of Christ ‘‘ a local transfer of His person from one place to another ; 
from earth to heaven?” We would not have it denied that heaven is a state 
as well asa place. It is also a present state: ‘‘ Ye are come unto.... the 
heavenly Jerusalem’? (Heb. xii, 22). Doubtless now all Christians are 
“citizens of heaven.’? Heaven is both a place and a state. In a sense, 
these are coordinate and consistent truths. Why deny one in order to con- 
vince us of the other? Why not say, heaven is not only a future place but 
a present state? Saying this, our author subsequently could have explained 
intelligently and fully, as he does not, the fourth part of the prayer, ‘‘ Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven.”’ 

The same habit appears when our preacher discusses the first petition of 
the prayer, ‘‘ hallowed be Thy name.”’ We are told that our Lord did not 
intend this to be an ascription of a devotional spirit, or petition for God’s 
glory, or a pious ejaculation, or recognition of his sovereignty, but He did 
intend it as ‘“‘ a cry for our growth in present holiness.”? This last statement 
is undoubtedly true. But why deny the preceding with some apparent heat 
in order to affirm this? Are they not all equally true interpretations of the 
intention of our Lord in this prayer? And will not rather a devotional 
spirit, a desire for God’s glory, and a recognition of his sovereignty promote 
a growth in present holiness? And is not our author’s interpretation an 
example of turning unselfish adoration into what he has elsewhere reproved 
as selfish petition ? 4 

We would not believe that it is for the purpose of gaining attention, or 
making a point, that truth is thus sacrificed by this preacher, and by so 
many living preachers who still occupy our pulpits in this country as well as 
in England. We will not believe that it is an example of that very cheap 
method of gaining a reputation for originality by denying with great em- 
phasis, and without proof, a universally admitted truth. 

However, this is not an invariable practice of our author, for in the seventh 
sermon, on our Father’s ** kingjlom,”’ he treats another ‘** double truth ” ina 
comprehensive way; not limiting the coming of our Father’s kingdom to 
the present life, but also including a consideration of that hour in some far 
off future when Christ’s kingdom here below shall reach its full completion. 

We regret to notice that our preacher seems occasionally, though not 
always, to limit answers to prayer to the reflex infiuence which our prayers 
exert upon ourselves, as when he says in the ninth sermon, ‘‘Cry to the 
Giver, and that soul yearning works out its own response.”’ 

Our author tells us also, in the twelfth sermon on Forgiveness, that 
“bodies of religious people,”’ which include, he thinks, many “ who are sup- 
posed to be converted,’’ when they pray to be forgiven really mean not to be 
made free from sin, but to be relieved from its consequences; not so much to 
be saved from sin as from hell. And with sincerity and vigor he faithfully 
exhorts all such to “‘ hate sin because it is hateful in itself, not because we 
think it may hurt us some day.’’ Such an exhortation is most timely, but 
doubtless those who need it are not found only in those “ religious bodies” 
who believe in “conversion,” so called, but quite as often among those 
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of our brethren in Christ in the Anglican Church to whom the author 
ministered. 

We feel certain that most of our readers will agree with the preacher 
when he says, ‘*‘ I think it no light misfortune that in the most popular ver- 
sion of our prayer ’’—and by this he means the version used in the English 
Church—“ the word ‘ trespass’ has been introduced, which has no counter- 
part whatever in the original.’’ 

And so also most of us will agree with him when, in his sermon, on ** Our 
Father’s Gift of Bread,” our author does not limit the gift to material sus- 
tenance, but would include in the prayer a petition to give us the needful 
** Bread of Life,’’ that daily bread without which the soul must starve. 

The eight ‘‘ Ten-minute Sermons”’ are too short. Not one of the sub- 
jects treated can be satisfactorily or profitably discussed in so short a time. 
It seems as if our author found it to be so. For, after treating four subjects 
in sermons of ten minutes each, he follows these with four sermons on one 
theme. What else could be done with such a comprehensive subject as 
**God’s Judgments !’? And the same cause must have embarrassed him in 
his sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, for four sermons are required to discuss 
the Fatherhood of God; and no less than three to develop the daily prayer 
for bread. None of these sermons are too long. Our Anglican brethren 
have depreciated preaching and shortened the sermon so much, that often 
they must feel straitened for time. Some things in a public religious service 
are worth more than brevity—dignity, completeness, instruction, intelligence 
are worth more. No minister who will note how much more emphasis is 
given in the Pastoral Epistles to preaching than to any other public minis- 
terial duty will think that he must shorten his sermon to ten minutes. 

Yet apart from these criticisms, we would reaffirm the sincere words of 
approbation with which we began. We are thankful that we have been per- 
mitted to read these admirable sermons. They stimulate thought. They 
are very instructive. They are spiritually exalting. As we read the eighth 
sermon, on ‘‘ Our Father’s Will,” from the text ‘‘ Thy will be done,” we felt 
like committing it to memory that we might make it our own, our vade 
mecum forever. Some publisher might do good service to the public by com- 
bining this sermon with those of Maurice, and Newman Hall, and Dr. H. J. 
Van Dyke on the same text in a single volume. 

Glens Falls, N. Y. ANSON J. UPSON. 





First Steps toward Church Unity. By the Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D. 
(F. H. Revell Co.) This pamphlet consists of two studies, entitled ‘‘ One 
Body in Christ”? and ‘‘ Members One of Another,’’ in which the close rela- 
tion of all believers to Christ and by consequence to each other is set forth 
with beauty and power and considerable wealth of illustration. But why 
does so good a writer twice (pp. 8, 21) use transpire in the sense of occur, and 
why does he touch, if he does not cross, the border of profaneness by saying 
of a certain wrong course (p. 30) that it is ‘‘ damnably wicked ?”—— The 
Nonsuch Professor in his Meridian Splendor; or, The Singular Actions of 
Sanctified Christians. By the Rev. William Secker. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. (Jbid.) This volume was recommended to 
American believers seventy-five years ago by Drs. Alexander McLeod and 
J.B. Romeyn. It is just as well calculated for our day and generation. It 
is not only sound and Scriptural, but juicy and quickening, compelling atten- 
tion by its wit and vivacity.——_How to Learn How. By Henry Drummond. 
(Ibid.) This neat little brochure contains two addresses, one entitled ‘* Deal- 
ing with Doubt,” the other “* Preparation for Learning,” and like Prof. Drum- 
mond’s other writings contains much that is good with something that is not 
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good. He says “Christ was very fond” of doubters, which is certainly not 
the fact; and in citing the case of Thomas he forgets the Master’s words: 
‘* Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have believed.’’ So in quoting 

the precept to add “‘ to knowledge temperance”? (2 Pet. i.6), he says the word 

means balance, and is taken from the orchestra. But it means no such thing, 

nor has it any such origin. It means self-control, and it is unpardonable for 

any teacher to put his notions in place of the Lord’s.——Practical The- 

ology. By Revere Franklin Weidner. Biblical Theology of the New Testa- 
ment. Vol. ii. The Pauline Teaching and the Teaching of John. By the 
same. (F.H. Revell Co.) These volumes show no small diligence on the 

part of the Professor of Theology in Augustana Seminary. It is true 

they profess to be only compilations, but it is not every man who can 

make a good précis of a book, nor can any one do it without a good 

deal of hard work. The former of these volumes is the concluding part 
of Dr. Weidner’s Theological Encyclopedia, based upon Hagenbach and 

the MS. notes of the late Dr. Krauth. The summary is a very good one, 
though occasionally it becomes quite clear that the author is a Lutheran. At 

the close there is a section on the arrangement of a theological library and 

another containing a select pastor’s library. Both are well made. The latter 
volume completes the work on the Biblical Theology of the New Testament. 

It is the result of a general study of the subject, mainly guided by Weiss, to 
whom the author says he is ‘‘ indebted, directly or indirectly, for what is best 
in this presentation of the subject.’? In discussing Paulinism, he treats first 
of the apostle’s earlier teaching, then of that of the four great doctrinal epis- 
tles, then of the development of doctrine in the epistles of the imprisonment, 
and finally of the pastoral epistles. The teaching of John is considered first 
as shown in his gospel and epistles, and then as it appears in the Apocalypse. 
It is not easy to see how this work could fail to be useful to any devout 
reader, though we must take exception to the shallow view (p. 95) of predes- 
tination as dependent upon foreknowledge of the faith and perseverance of 
the elect. The great advantage of a work of this class is that it enables 
many who have not means or opportunity to acquire any of the large classi- 
cal treatises on Biblical Theology, to secure a good introduction to the sub- 
ject and get a sufficiently clear apprehension of what the science means, at 
the same time learning that it does not and cannot displace or supersede 
dogmatics.—— Peace and its Hindrances. By the Right Rev. Ashton Oxen- 
den. (Longmans, Green & Co.) This neat little booklet, gotten up in the 
same style as Pax Vobiscum and other minor writings of Prof. Drummond, 
is popular in character and yet unexceptionable in tone and statement, and may 
be heartily recommended to all devout readers,x——Overcoming the World, 
and other Sermons. By the late Edward Hatch, D.D. With Biographical 
Notices, edited by his Brother. (T. Whittaker.) The notices mentioned in 
the title are short statements from Drs. Sanday, Cheyne, Driver and Fair- 
bairn, and two journals. The sermons are placed in chronological order, ex- 
tending over the whole period of Dr. Hatch’s thirty years’ ministry, and are 
interesting memorials of a great scholar whose removal, at a comparatively 
early period of his life, was widely and deeply lamented. They all bear a 
distinct family likeness, are vigorous, fresh, bright and earnest, but strangely 
deficient in evangelical spirit. For example, one is entitled ‘‘ Humility,” 
and another ‘‘ Humility in Theology,” yet neither of them touches the ordi- 
nary Christian grace that bears this name among the people of God. There 
is much mention of Christ, but it is not a crucified Christ. Calvary and the 
cross do not appear, and only once in the volume is the redemptive economy 
referred to. The discourses are scholarly, they are short and are usually 
confined to a single point, but they presuppose a cultivated audience, and are 
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addressed more to the intellect than to the heart or the conscience. This is 
true even of those preached to an agricultural congregation on the Yorkshire 
moors or to a multitude of artisans in a manufacturing district. But all 
indicate the author’s acuteness, his originality and his attitude towards the 
prevailing questions of the time. They are not so good a memorial of him 
as his published works.—— The Right Road. A Handbook for Parents and 
Teacher's. By John W. Kramer. (Baker.) This volume is intended as an 
elementary treatise on Christian morals, so framed as to give suitable in- 
struction to the young. After some introductory chapters on conscience, 
character and obligation, duties are enumerated under the heads of what is 
due to self, to others, and to God, each chapter being illustrated by narra- 
tives taken from various sources. The book will prove serviceable to any 
who use it, its chief defect being that it omits any reference to the Scripture 
basis of holy living as the appropriate acknowledgment of God’s mercy in 
the gift of His Son.— John Kenneth Mackenzie, Medical Missionary to 
China. By Mrs. Bryson. Second Edition. (F.D. Revell Co.) This inter- 
esting memoir is valuable both as indicating the peculiar importance of 
medical missions and as furnishing an instance of unusual consecration to 
the Master’s service. Dr. Mackenzie lived long ina short time. His career 
lasted for only thirteen years, yet in it he accomplished great things and 
grew steadily in grace year by year, being instant in prayer, a devoted stu- 
dent of the Word, and making his service to men’s bodies only a stepping- 
stone to his service to their souls.——Historical Evidences of the Old Testa- 
ment. Historical Evidences of the New Testament. (American Tract Soci- 
ety.) These two volumes are composed mainly of selections from the admi- 
rable series of papers issued by the Religious Tract Society of London, 
entitled ‘‘ Present Day Tracts.’? The questions treated are all of them im- 
portant, and the writers are men of well-known character and standing. 
Mr. Sayce, Dr. Blaikie, Principal Cairns, Dr. Conder and Dr. Jacob Cham- 
berlain figure in the first volume, and Drs. Maclear, Meyer, Bruce, Des Islets 
and Stoughton in the second. In such a busy age as the present, short and 
pregnant essays like these can find readers in those who turn away from 
large and elaborate volumes. While there is not a poor contribution in either 
volume, we may particularly mention Dr. Cairns on the ‘* Present State of 
the Christian Argument from Prophecy,’’ which admirably meets the scruples 
on this point of late raised in very unexpected quarters; Dr. Chamberlain’s 
striking discourse on ‘* The Bible Tested,” in which he furnishes from his 
ample missionary experience some striking testimonies to the vitality of the 
living oracles ; and Prof. Bruce’s lucid and candid account of the famous F. 
C. Baur and his peculiar theory of the origin of Christianity, which forty 
years ago made such a stir in all Christian circles. 
New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH PROSE: ITS ELEMENTS, HIsToRY AND USAGE. By JOHN 


EARLE, M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 8vo, pp. 530. 


In the opening lines of the Preface, the author states, ‘‘ that whereas our 
Poetry has called forth a succession of critical literature from the times of 
Elizabeth until now, no like attention has been paid to English Prose.”’ 
This is substantially true, though, even as the author is writing, unwonted 
interest is manifesting itself, in England and America, in this very line of 
our prose literature. Saintsbury, Galton, Garnett and others have taken up 
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the work so ably outlined by Minto, and have given us, from different points 
of view, valuable discussions and compilations. Prof. Earle, as he tells us, 
offers us a treatise somewhat new in conception, method and detail, though 
we read, with some surprise, that he regards ‘‘ the contents of less moment 
than the arrangement.’’ He divides his discussion into three distinct sec- 
tions—the analytic, the synthetic and the historical, calling our attention, in 
the closing chapter, to some practical hints by which ‘‘ The Pen of a Ready 
Writer’’ may be secured on the part of every student of style. As we 
examine this volume more specifically, it is not our intention to dwell upon 
details, such as the use of the words—regimented, concinnity, belletristic, or 
the sentence, “‘ the recurrent satisfactions of triumphant congruities.”’ and 
similar violations of simplicity, but to emphasize what seem to us to be the 
salient features of the book, both in the line of merit and demerit. 

The conspicuous defect of the discussion is the want of logical and philo- 
sophical order. Prof. Earle himself states that he aims at exposition rather 
than philosophy, and thus he opens the way for the collection of data and 
detail rather than for the higher work of the development of generic princi- 
ples. In the first section, therefore, which he terms analytical, we note that 
the few chapters constituting it might be named respectively, the verbal, 
grammatical, mechanical and philological presentation of the subject, as dis- 
tinct from the philosophical or even the literary presentation of it. It is, 
indeed, just such a treatment as we should expect from an author who had 
done his best work along textual and linguistic lines. So in the second 
division of the topic, the synthetic, the characteristics of prose diction are 
presented from the technical side, special stress being laid upon idiom and 
euphony. We submit, moreover, that the characteristics themselves—eleva- 
vation, lucidity, variety, novelty and figure—are more appropriately applied 
to poetry than to prose, and, as stated, are in anything but logical order. As 
the author himself indicates, clearness or lucidity is the first element of prose: 
expression and, we may add, cogency or force is the second. 

The discussion of style, in the same connection, is unsatisfactory to one 
who is looking for the elucidation of great laws of literary art. The method 
is disjointed and irregular; what the old writers would have called a scrappy 
presentation rather than that sequacious, regular order on which Coleridge so 
rightfully insists. When we come to the third and final section of the subject, 
the historical, Prof. Earle does not pretend to be profound and philosophic. 
His object is to give the student a general and somewhat hasty sketch of the: 
chronological expansion of English prose and, as such, the record is given. us 
with accuracy and interest. He emphasizes here what he calls the first and 
second and third culminations of English prose, representing respectively 
the eighth to the eleventh century, the eleventh to the fifteenth and the fif- 
teenth to the present decade. In such a classification there is, as Prof. Earle 
must be aware, no “‘ new conception or method.” It is a division of prose 
eras as valuable as it is historic, and offers a clear and graphic view of the 
progressive life of our literature. 

In a word, the method is technical and historical rather than philosophic— 
a method good in itself and fruitful in benefit, but not the best and highest 
order of discussion in a sphere where detail and fact have already been fully 
furnished us. With the exception of Samuel Johnson, we have no study of 
the great English prose writers, but only glimpses and fragments, by way of 
pointing a precept or enlivening the general course of the narrative. 

We are now prepared for the more pleasing duty of the critic, as we briefly 
review the leading merits of the work before us. We notice, first of all, the 
author’s emphasis of prose as a literary form, that form which Mr. Pater has. 
called ‘“‘the art of the nineteenth century ;” ‘“‘the greatest instrument of 
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communication,” says the author, ‘ that is now in use among men.”” This 
opinion we thoroughly endorse, though we must leave to Prof. Earle the 
somewhat difficult task of reconciling it with the pronounced eulogiums he 
has given us of the art of verse. Suggestive reference is another valuable 
feature of the treatise. These allusions and extracts are so numerous and 
enter so vitally into the plan of the work as historical, that he has given us, 
at the close, a helpful Index of Quotations. Rarely does the author state a 
literary theory without hastening to justify it by an apt historical reference. 
While, here again, this method may detract somewhat from the independent 
character of the subject-matter, it certainly serves to relieve and interest 
the reader. Here and there, however, independent suggestion asserts its 
claims, and we note such sterling deliverances as the following: ‘‘ It is not 
enough for one to know the dictionary definition of a word, he must feel the 
difference there is between it and other words.’’ ‘‘ To write English well, 
@ man must be completely in touch with the English vocabulary.” ‘The 
first rule in good prose writing is this: not to be poetical.” ‘‘ Tke essence 
of style is individuality.””» We note an additional merit in the author’s 
candor, especially as he deals with Herbert Spencer and Matthew Arnold 
and other writers who hold opposing views. From the fact that Prof. Earle, 
as Rector of Swanswick, has been clothed with clerical functions, it is in 
place, perhaps, to expect a degree of ingenuousness of spirit not otherwise 
anticipated. Even in statements that to us seem doubtful, there is the utter © 
absence of the dogmatic temper. When we are told ‘‘ that the obscurities 
of Mr. Browning have not hindered his success as a poet ;’’ that Dr. Johnson 
“* was the greatest master of the English language, in prose, that ever lived,’’ 
we may demur and do demur, but admire, still, the candor of the utterances. 

The two especially excellent features of this treatise remain to be stated. 
We refer, first, to the emphasis of personality and thought in style. The 
author is insisting on these when he tells us that ‘the greatest hindrance to 
the formation of a just style is imitation,’’ and that ‘‘ language is born with 
the thought itself.””., Too much stress cannot be placed upon these funda- 
mental elements of prose expression—individuality and thought. ‘Sit 
down to write what you have thought,” said Cobbett to his nephew, ‘‘ not to 
think what you shall write.”” ‘‘ The fearful unbelief,” writes Carlyle, ‘‘ is 
unbelief in yourself.”’> This Emersonian quality is one of the urgent needs 
of writers. 

The second and crowning excellence of Prof. Earle’s treatise, as com- 
ing from the Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, is its tribute to First and 
Middle English, as historically and vitally connected with all that is best in 
modern English prose. From preface to conclusion we are not allowed to 
lose sight of this connection. Thus the author writes by way of tacit 
rebuke: ‘‘ There exists a general impression among educated Englishmen 
that our prose literature dates from the sixteenth century. It wiil, I fear, 
sound strange if I assert that we possess a longer pedigree of prose literature 
than any other country in Europe, and that, if we seek to trace it up to its 
starting point, we are not brought to a stand until we have mounted up to 
the very earliest times, past the threshold of English Christianity and are 
close up to the first struggle of the invasion.’’ This language is timely and 
tonic, and will do much to hasten that revival of Old English for which our 
literature is waiting more urgently than it knows. 

Hence the author begins at the eighth century calling attention to those 
legal documents and land charters and homilies that illustrate First English, 
and emphasizing that Biblical and Alfredian prose which especially marked 
the era. So, after the Norman conquest, reference is made to the historic 
succession of authors—tv Mandeville and Malory, to Chaucer and Wiclif, to 
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Fortescue and the notable Parton Letters, on to the days of Caxton and 
Tyndale and that enlarging prose development of which he was the inspiring 
leader. Elizabethan English is thus fully established and the history of our 
vernacular prose as it wends its way through the days of Addison and John- 
son and Macaulay and Matthew Arnold is vitally related to all that is pre- 
Elizabethan and, thereby, evinces the unity and sequence of English letters. 
In fine, all errors of method and purpose apart, Prof. Earle has given usa 
valid contribution to the grand department of English prose—a department 
as fascinating in its interest as it is helpful in its teachings, and one to the 
comprehensive discussion of which some of the best minds of Kngland and 
America are bringing their best energies. 

Literature, whether as prose or verse, is, when properly interpreted, one of 
the philosophies—a study of thought-expression essentially disciplinary in its 
function, and placing us, as we pursue it, in line with the highest mental 
activity of those who have preceded us. The study of English prose, most 
especially, must thus be approached and prosecuted as far above the plane of 
the esthetic, and on the higher and broader plane of intellectual insight and 
outlook. 

Princeton College T. W. Hunt. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In three Volumes. By WIL- 
LIAM Knient, LL.D. Being Vols. ix, x, xi of Wordsworth’s Poetical 
Works. Edinburgh: William Paterson, 1889. 


This “‘ Life of Wordsworth’? has been awaited with interest for some 
time. Shortly after the poet’s death, in 1851, his ‘‘ Memoirs”’ were published 
by Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, then Canon of Westminster, late the Bishop 
of Lincoln, and Wordsworth’s nephew. It was at once republished in this 
country under the accomplished editorship of Prof. Henry Reed, one of the 
earliest and most devoted students and admirers of the poet in this country. 
These ‘‘ Memoirs” were, however, far from meeting the want of a biogra- 
phy, complete and discriminating. They were dull. They were lacking in 
important material. They gave no satisfying view of the great poet’s inner 
or outer life. Meantime, much had been written about Wordsworth. His 
fame had steadily increased. The quarterlies and monthlies were still dis- 
cussing his life and his poetry. Mr. Myers’ excellent volume on Wordsworth, 
in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters”’ series, had stimulated interest in his sub- 
ject. There were, however, misconceptions to be set right and calumnies to 
be refuted. It was, therefore, with great satisfaction that the admirers of 
Wordsworth heard of the project to put forth a complete edition of his poet- 
ical works, of which a new biography should form part. That work has now 
been done, and we have at last an edition of the poet’s works as well as a 
biography which is worthy of the man. It has been delayed in its appear- 
ance, but the delay was mainly owing to the rapid and extensive collection 
of new material. Mr. Knight says, in the Preface, ‘‘ The hitherto unpub- 
lished material which the volumes contain far exceeds, in value and import- 
ance, what has been added to them from the miscellaneous sources of infor- 
mation, open to all students of English literature.’? The mention of the 
Alfoxden, the Hamburg, the Grasmere Journals, and the record of the Con- 
tinental Tour of 1820, by Dorothy Wordsworth; of letters of Wordsworth 
to Coleridge, Southey, Sir W. Scott, Landor, Talfourd, Mrs. Browning, will 
show what goes to enrich this biography so deeply. Then, too, the story of 
the unfinished poem, ‘‘The Recluse,’ and its publication, along with other 
bits of poetical writing, for the first time, give additional value. The ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences of the Westmoreland Peasantry,” collected by Mr. Rawnsly and 
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printed in the close of Vol. ii, as well as Henry Crabb Robinson’s ‘‘ Diary,” 
opened a rich field of research to the biographer. Enough has been said to 
show that Mr. Knight has, for the first time, had at command all the mate- 
rial necessary for a complete biography. 

Mr. Knight claims that he has been able to show that Wordsworth’s 
appreciation of his contemporaries was a ‘‘ noteworthy feature of his char- 
acter.”’ The opposite has been long asserted and too generally believed. 
After reading the proof submitted in this ‘‘ Life,’ we are ready to say, with 
his biographer, ‘‘A more baseless calumny has seldom been uttered.’? The 
letters and communications of the poet abundantly show this. His library was 
certainly no meagre collection. Nearly 3000 volumes of it were sold in 1859. 
‘*¢ But the most valuable part of the poet’s library still exists at the Stepping 
Stones, Ambleside.’? The story that Wordsworth never read anything but 
his own poems is abundantly refuted by this fact. But aside from this, the 
volumes under review will show that he was a reader of and was acquainted 
with, the work of his contemporaries. He notices the advent of Tennyson 
with words of praise and a prophecy of better things still tocome. He did 
not like Byron, either as a man or a poet. But he shows by his criticisms 
that he is no stranger to ‘‘Childe Harold” and its author. In fact, one 
great charm, as also one great value of this ‘* Life ’’ is the very full picture it 
gives of Wordsworth’s relations to his contemporaries. He is drawn far less 
as a recluse than he has been often represented. It is not claimed for Words- 
worth that his circle was as large as that of some of the men of his time— 
Sir Walter Scott, for example, or possibly Coleridge and Southey. But it is 
claimed for him, and the correspondence justifies the claim, that he had a 
genuine delight in the society of those whom he did know. In this biography, 
the estrangement and reconciliation between Wordsworth and Coleridge is 
treated with delicacy, but with no false reserve; and it is sufficient to say 
that no lover of Wordsworth need fear to have the facts of the case fully 
known. This‘ Life’’ also brings out fully Wordsworth’s interest in the events 
of the time, specially in the course of English politics. Wordsworth himself 
said that for every hour given to poetry, twelve were given to thought on 
public questions. A clear and just account is furnished of his later conser- 
vatism. His pamphlet on the “Convention of Cintra’’ is fully discussed. 
Of this, his biographer says: ‘‘ This essay is interesting, not so much from 
the particular opinions advanced in it as from the light it casts on the moral 
judgment which Wordsworth formed on the political events of his day, and 
the wide and clear range of his vision into the principles which underlie 
party struggles and national rivalries. His views on the question of Copy- 
right, then, as now, a live question, are fully set forth. The evidence is 
conclusive, as gathered up by Mr. Knight, that Wordsworth was full of 
interested observation on the movements in society, political or ecclesiastical. 
The great value and interest of this biography, however, consist in its rela- 
tion to the poetry of Wordsworth. Here it is difficult to speak too warmly. 
The life at Racedown, at Alfoxden, at Hamburg and Goslar, at Sockburn, at 
Grasmere, at Allan Bank, at Rydal Mount, in the Scotch and Continental 
tours, during his visits to London, is given as never before, thanks to the 
newly published journals of his sister Dorothy and the newly published cor- 
respondence. The publication of the poems in their chronological order, the 
only order in which poems can be truly studied and which is obliterated by 
the poet’s own somewhat factitious arrangement of them,is secured. The 
story of the poem, ‘‘ The Recluse,’’ is told, as the world for the first time sees 
it. Wordsworth’s habits as an observer of nature, his habits of composition, 
his inner life as that is related to his poetry, all are here unfolded in a charm- 
ing and yet a thoroughly trustworthy fashion. 

Princeton. JAMES O. MURRAY. 
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Robert Carter; His Life and Work. 1807-1889. 8vo, pp. 250. (New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 1891.) The initials attached to a brief 
introductory note confirm the impression made by the book itself, that it 
comes from the loving hand of adaughter, than whom no more competent 
biographer could have been found. The material for the earlier chapters is 
largely autobiographical. The whole story of Mr. Carter’s useful and hon- 
ored life is admirably told. Those who knew and loved him will especially 
delight in this just, tender and living portraiture of one of the most faithful 
and devout of men, who made all Christian homes and all good men so 
largely his debtors in the line of his chosen calling, and whose personal pres- 
ence was such a benediction wherever he went.——Service in the King’s 
Guards. By Two of Them. With an Introduction by Rev. Walter M. Bar- 
rows, D.D. 12mo, pp. 344. (Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society.) These ‘‘ campaign reminiscences” tell with 
unusual vividness and power actual experiences of Home Missionary life and 
work in the far Northwest. They make up a campaign document of great 
value, which ought to be widely known and used to instruct and arouse the 
Church. Wecommend it without qualification in itself and for its possible 
uses. It should stir the conscience and quicken the activity of all who care 
for their country and the souls of men.—-({*‘‘ Heroes of the Nations ”’ Series, 
Vol. iv.] Theodoric; the Barbaric Champion of Civilization. By Thomas 
Hodgkin, D.C.L. 12mo, pp. 442. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1891.) For fuller details and for the designation and criticism of his 
authorities, Mr. Hodgkin refers to his larger work on Italy and Her Invaders. 
The whole of the Gothic episode in the history of the early Middle Ages is 
here presented in excellent style and proportion, to introduce and complete 
the story of the great Gothic king. Alaric, Attila and Clovis, Boéthius, 
Belisarius and Justinian are among the secondary figures that appear in their 
various relations to the main story, which is exceedingly well unfolded.—— 
Our Country; Its Possible Future and its Present Crisis. By Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D., General Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance, etc. With an 
Introduction by Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D. Revised Edition, based on the 
census of 1890. One hundred and fortieth thousand. 12mo, pp. 275. (New 
York: Baker & Taylor Co., for the A. H. M.S.) This volume reached us on 
the Fourth of July. The old-fashioned oration appropriate to the day, like 
the old-fashioned Congressional debate, and the old-fashioned conception of 
Congress as a deliberative body rather than an assembly to carry out the 
decrees of a caucus, is very much a thing of the past. It still lingers feebly 
here and there. But we very much doubt whether all the patriotic orations . 
delivered on the national jubilee since 1885, when the first edition of this 
work appeared, have approached in influence Dr. Strong’s unassuming little 
volume. Its extraordinary circulation shows that it was needed and appre- 
ciated. And now it appears in a new edition with errors corrected, statistics 
brought up to date, a new chapter on ‘ Perils to the Public Schools,” and a 
thorough revision of the whole work, which amounts to the rewriting of 
many parts. Authorities are also cited very freely, to give opportunity for the 
verification of facts and quotations, and for further study of original sources. 
The best that we can wish for the new edition is that it may widen, perpetu- 
ate and intensify the profound impression produced by its predecessor. No 
other appeal equally powerful has been addressed to patriots and Christians 
in our generation. We look eagerly for the companion volume which is 
promised, with its suggestions of methods of relief for the country’s needs. 
—The Moghul, Mongol, Micado and Missionary. Essays, Discussions, etc. 
By Samuel A. Mutchmore, D.D. Two vols. 12mo, pp. 553, 325. ($2.50; two 
vols. in one, $1.50.) (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publishing Co., 1891.) The 
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robust and striking letters contributed by the editor to the columns of the 
Presbyterian are here issued in a second installment. The first of these vol- 
umes deals with Hindustan, the second with Ceylon, China and Japan. Dr. 
Mutchmore is an unusually keen and watchful observer, an indefatigable 
investigator, a forcible and racy narrator, and a traveler who, while never 
blind to the material and historical, is always specially concerned for the 
religious and Christian. These volumes are not only a remarkable storehouse 
of information, they throb with the strong pulsation of a vigorous nature 
and are especially instructive in regard to the work before the Church, and 
the work of the Church, in those Eastern lands.——James Calvert ; or, From 
Dark to Dawn in Fiji. By R. Vernon. 12mo, pp. 160. (New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell.) Few stories of missionary triumph recited 
at the London Conference of 1888 equaled in interest that told by Mr. Cal- 
vert, who had gone out to the Fiji islands fifty years before (four years after 
the first establishment of the Mission). His endorsement is given to the 
fidelity of this concise and interesting account of the former and the present 
condition of Fiji, and of the marvelous transformation wrought there within 
his lifetime and under his personal observation. The cession of the islands 
to Great Britain in 1874, in connection with the more vigorous character of the 
population, doubtless arrested the decay which has in so many other instances 
desolated the fair islands of the Pacific——{"‘ Story of the Nations ” Series.] 
Switzerland. By Lina Hug and Richard Stead. 12mo, pp. 430. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1890.) Thirty 
volumes had preceded this in the useful series to which it makes an interest- 
ing and important addition. The subject is not an easy one. The elements 
of the Swiss Republic are not the most homogeneous originally, their devel- 
opment has been various, and for a country so small in area the diversities in 
temper and organization are quite considerable. The work shows broad and 
careful study of the sources, and the important facts and phases of the his- 
tory, from the period of the lake-dwellings to the date of the volume, are 
well presented.— Under the Nursery Lamp. Songs about the Little Ones. 
16mo, pp. 87. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This dainty little 
volume is one of the characteristic collections for which this publishing 
house has gained so high a reputation. Many home circles have a place 
waiting for it.——[‘‘ Historic Towns ”’ Series, edited by E. A. Freeman and 
W. Hunt.}] Boston. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Crown 8vo, pp. 242. (Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1891.) This is the second 
American contribution to this important historical series, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
New York having preceded it. Mr. Lodge’s valuable contributions to 
American history and biography, especially in the Colonial and Revolution- 
ary period, plainly pointed to him as peculiarly qualified for the task here 
assigned him. In the development of American institutions and our char- 
acteristic national life, Boston yields precedence to none of our “historic 
towns,’’and Mr. Lodge’s work is worthy of his subject. We do not sympa- 
thize with the criticism that he gives us too little of the history of the city 
itself.——Gray Days and Gold. By William Winter. 24mo, pp. 353. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1891.) This bright and readable little volume 
gathers up papers most of which have appeared in leading newspapers. They 
treat mainly of places memorable in the biography and literary history of 
Great Britain. Their style is by no means faultless, and the author’s enthu- 
siasm and ours would not always coincide. He has collected many interest- 
ing facts, and presents them with skill.— Excursions in Art and Letters. 
By William Wetmore Story, D.C.L. (Oxon.), etc. 16mo, pp. 295. ($1.25.) 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891.) Three of the five 
essays in this volume will be especially prized as coming from the pen of an 
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artist as eminent as Mr. Story; his paper on Michael Angelo, his discussion 
of Phidias and the Elgin Marbles (which derives further interest from the 
proposed return of the Marbles to Greece), and his minute and exhaustive 
inquiry into “‘ The Art of Casting in Plaster among the Ancient Greeks and 
Romans,” in opposition to the position of Mr. C. C. Perkins. ‘‘ A Conversa- 
tion with Marcus Aurelius” gives an opportunity for a sympathetic exposi- 
tion of the Empsror’s Stoic philosophy and his treatment of Christianity. 
“ Distortions of the English Stage as instanced in Macbeth ” will attract and 
stimulate students of Shakespeare by its sharp criticism of the conceptions 
of the great English actors of the last century. The volume is one of unu- 
sual interest and of permanent value.——How to Get Muscular. Five Ad- 
dresses on Higher Athletics. By Charles Wadsworth, Jr. 16mo, pp. 108. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) These bright and earnest addresses 
on Strength, Exercise, Rest and Food, Air, and Religion, by the popular 
pastor of the North Broad Street Church in Philadelphia, turn to good 
account the passion of the day for athletic sport and exercise, and the princi- 
ples which find application there. In a happy and effective way a higher 
field is pointed out for this strenuous self-discipline and this lavish expendi- 
ture of energy. While the thought is as old as St. Paul, the application to 
the tastes and habits of to-day is made very happily.——George Henry 
Lewes: The Principles of Success in Literature. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Fred N. Scott, Ph.D., Univ. of Michigan. 12mo, pp. 163. 
(Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1891.) In 1865 Mr. Lewes, the first editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, published in its pages, in six articles, the discussion 
which is here reprinted with a few necessary corrections, a brief introduction 
and a few helpful notes. The principle of Vision, the principle of Sincerity 
and the principle of Beauty are treated as laying down the intellectual, 
moral and esthetic laws of literature, the observance of which is the condi- 
tion of success. The discussion is characteristically keen and suggestive, 
and cannot be otherwise than stimulating to thoughtful students and 
critics of literature.——The New Reformation. A Lay Sermon. By Prog- 
nostic. (New York: Published by the Author.) ——Rhoda Armorer. By C. 
o.G. 16mo, pp. 302. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 
The heroine is conducted through a considerable maze of complications, per- 
sonal and social, and brought out at last to the desired result. Her journal 
is made to reveal the path and the process.——A Pluin Woman’s Story. By 
Julia McNair Wright. 16mo, pp. 320. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication.) Joan Hazzard’s “* Working Women’s Bureau” is made the 
medium of an unusual amount of valuable suggestion in regard to methods 
of practical beneficence and self-help. The subject is in the highest degree 
important and timely, and many will be stimulated and aided by Mrs. 
Wright’s wise treatment of it. 
Princeton. CHARLES A, AIKEN. 
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